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JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists., 

If  you  want  to  buy  Pure,  Uncolored,  Uuadulterated  BLACK, 

GREEN,  JAPAN  or  MIXED 
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THE  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Tea  House  in  Ontario — established  1843— where  you  can 
select  from  the  largest,  best  and  cheapest  stock  of  Pure,  New  Season’s,  Uncolored 
Unadulterated  TEAS  ever  offered  in  this  market,  comprising  over  fifty  varieties,  grades 
and  mixtures,  put  up  in  5,  6,  10  and  12  lb.  Canisters,  also^  in  Original  Packages  of  20,  40 
and  60  lbs.  each  ;  all  at  the  lowest  Wholesale  prices, 

FREE  FROM  DUTY! 

and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  Express  Office  in  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Please  examine  our  Price  List,  select  your  number,  send  on  your  order,  with  Post  Office  Order  enclosed — which 
only  costs  two  cents  up  to  $4  ;  or  if  sent  C.  O.  D.  will  cost  25c.  collection. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  IN  EVERY  CASE. 

S&PEICE  LIST.«:; 


N.B. — Beware  of  parties  representing  themselves  as  Agents  for  our  Teas,  as  we  neither  employ  Agents  nor  Pedlars,  thereby 
giving  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  their  commission. 

These  Fine  Teas  can  only  be  obtained  at  93  King-st.  East,  Toronto—"  Sign  of  the  Queen.” 
Edward  Lawson  would  also  call  special  attention  to  his  far-famed  SOLUBLE  COFFEE,  put  up  in 
2,  5,  10  and  20  lb.  Canisters,  at  25,  30  and  35  cents  per  lb. 

**'  Be  kind  enough  to  show  this  list  to  your  friends,  and  also  preserve  for  future  reference. 

EDWARD  X*^T7V7-JS03Srf 

The  Pioneer  Importer  of  Pure  Teas  and  Fine  Coffees,  93  King-si.  East,  Toronto. 

f£*y  We  specially  recommend  the  following  Teas  as  extra  value  :  GREENS,  Nos.  3,  4,  5;  BLACKS, 
Nos.  28,  29,  30  ;  JAPANS,  Nos.  20,  21,  22  ;  MIXED,  Nos.  48,  49,  50. 
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RATAN 

FURNITURE, 

CHOICE  VARIETY 

— OF  — 

ST  \  LISS. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled 


ASHDOWM  &  CO., 


BROCKTON, 


Near  Toronto. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED 


Be  Beautiful, Ladies 


Nothing  more  becoming  'ban  my 

SARATOGA  WAVES! 

In  a  great  many  different  style--. 
All  of  my  own  manufacture. 

Also  Wigs,  Switches,  Curls,  Co¬ 
quets,  etc.  The  largest  assortment 
of  Fashionable  Hair  Goods  in 
Canaria. 

A.  Doreinvend, 

PARIS  HAIR  WORKS, 
105  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
CIRCULAR,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


“Oobyn’s  Sure  Cure”  ^  the 

only  Remedy  which  can  and  does 
show  45,000  Certificates  of  Clll'es.  Why  spend  time  and  money 
on  nostrums,  and  grow  worse  !  gw  Send  One  Dollar  for  box  of 
"  Dobyn’s  Sure  Cure,”  and  unless  satisfied  with  result,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  “Dobyn’s  Sure  Cure”  has  no  equal 
for  Catarrh,  Colds,  Neuralgic  and  Nervous  Headache.  An  Ab- 
eolutc  Guarantee  with  Each  Box.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
address 

C.  C.  Pomeroy  &  Co.,  85  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 


CATARRH. 


'uent  10  J.l'inps,-wIio  is  what 
they  cal!  a  practical  tailor.  “Yes  " 
*a‘,  i*  attc-r’  "l™1  for  a  frock-coat 
5-our  figure  is  hard!y-er—  Can’t 
watl  to  reduca  it  a  bit.  I  supped 


“Strikes  me  -your  left  shoulder  Is  "Must  find  cxncf  position  of  tea 
the  hundredth  part  ot  an  inch  lower  waist.  Tickle  you,  do  I?  Very  tony, 
lhau  your  right.  Can’t  be  too  correct,  but  must  fiud.  the  exact  position.— i&llll 
— _ _ _ _  he  correct 


If  you  want  a  good-fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  try 

JOS.  J.  FOLLETT,  183  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  NEW  SPRING  TWEEDS.  Special 
attention  to  BOYS’  CLOTHING. 


Electro-Curative  Belts  and  insoles.] 

An  Answir  to  those  wh ;  ask  “  Are  they  really  good. ,  or  only  made  to  sell  ?” 

Iu  answering  the  above  question,  I  vv’sh  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  my  appliances  have! 
been  before  the  public  a  number  of  years,  and  have  been  used  by  many  of  our  prominent  men  who  ex¬ 
press  themselves  entirely  satisfied,  and  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  others. 

My  own  belief,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  medical  electricity  is,  they  are  really# ood  and  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  relieving  and  curing  those  diseases  named  in  my  circulars  .  If  I  did  not  believe  this  I  would  not 
say  s<>,  nor  remain  one  hour  in  the  business,  for  I  should  be  wasting  my  time  and  energy  foolishly.  Men 
are  now  too  much  enlightened  to  be  deceived  very  long  or  decoyed  into  buying  fraudulent  articles.  My 
appliances  are  as  good  as  represented,  and  I  feel  sure  that'as  they  become  better  known  they  will(bemore  and 
more  appreciated,  and  in  a  great  measure  supercede  medicine  which  often  does  more  harm  than  good.  Elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  other  hand  always  does  some  good  and  never  any  harm,  so  that  it  is  the  safest,  most  efficient 
and  reliable  remedy  known  to  man,  and  1  believe  my  belts  to  be  the  very  best  mode  of  applying  it.  Of 
course  the}'  are  not  infallible,  but  less  liable  to  fail  than  anything  yet  known,  they  have  cured  many,  and 
therefore  capable  of  curing  others,  a  trial  will  convince  any  one  of  their  power  and  virtue. 

I  am  often  asked  why  1  recommend  the  Insoles  to  be  used  with  every  appliance.  The  reason  is,  they 
insulate  t lie  body  from  the  action  of  the  earth,  which  when  met  draws  off  the  electricity  evolved  by  the 
belt,  and  the  natural  animal  electricity  of  the  body  as  well.  They  also  charge  the  blood  and  nerves  of  the 
lower  limbs  with  additional  power,  which  prevents  the  acids  in  the  blood  from  settling  there,  and  so  mate¬ 
rially  help  in  bringing  about  a  cure. 

Do  not  forget  to  enclose  size  of  boot  and  waist  measure,  and  a  full  account  of  your  ailment  when  you 
send  your  orders.  Respectfully . 

A.  NORMAN,  Electrician. 
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The  Boy's  Own  Advertiser. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Warwick  &  Son 

Respectfully  inform  the  Bookselling  trade  that  they  continue  to  keep  on 

hand  large  stocks  of  most  of  the 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

Used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  the  Dominion. 

Many  of  these  prescribed  for  Ontario  are  published  by  themselves,  and 

these  are 

AXtL  WIRE  BOUND, 

The  most  substantial  and  enduring  style  of  binding  known. 


TZETZEY  HZA/STIE  ALSO 

EVERY  SCHOOL  REQUISITE 

ooxvXipir/Isixtq- 

Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  Crayons,  Slates,  Copy, 
School  and  Scribbling,  Books,  etc. 


Publishers  also,  by  authority,  or 


In  the  form  required  by  Act  of  Parliament 


PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


No.  160.— Vol.  IV. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1882. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — A  HOLIDAY  ADVENTURE. 

TIThen  a  big  school  like  St.  Dominic's 
YV  is  gathered  together  within  the 
comparatively  narrow  compass  of  four 
walls  there  is  some  possibility  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  it  prospers,  and  what  events 
are  interesting  it.  But  when  the  same 
school  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  during  the  holidays,  it  would 
require  a  hundred  eyes  and  more  to  follow 
its  movements. 

It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  accompany 


“  In  a  torrent  like  this  it  was  an  awful  peril. 
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Raleigli  and  his  sisters  up  Snowdon, 
and  look  on  at  Bramble  catching 
crabs  on  the  rocks  at  Broadstairs ;  nor, 
while  we  follow  Dr.  Senior  among  the 
peaks  and  passes  of  Switzerland  (and  re¬ 
mark,  by  the  way,  what  a  nice  quiet  boy 
Tom  Senior  is,  when  he  has  only  his  father 
a.nd  his  mother  to  tempt  him  into  mischief) 
san  we  possibly  expect  to  .  regard  very 
attentively  the  doings  of  Simon  as  he  gapes 
about  before  the  London  shop-windows, 
and  jerks  off  a  score  or  more  stanzas  of  his 
“  Hart’s  Earnings,”  which  is  now  about  a 
quarter  done. 

So  the  reader  must  imagine  how  most  of 
the  boys  spent  their  holidays,  how  they 
enjoyed  them,  and  how  they  behaved 
themselves  during  the  period,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  told  only  about  two  groups  of 
holiday-makers,  about  whom,  as  they  are  j 
destined  to  figure  pretty  conspicuously  in 
next  term’s  doings  at  St.  Dominic’s,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  bear  rather  more  parti-  1 
eularly  now. 

And  the  first  group — if  we  can  call  a  1 
single  person  a  “group” — is  Loman. 

Loman  began  his  holidays  in  anything 
but  cheerful  spirits.  Ho  one  had  seemed 
particularly  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  him 
at  St.  Dominic’s,  and  a  good  many  bad 
been  unmistakably  glad.  And  he  bad 
quite  enough  on  his  mind,  apart  from  this, 
to  make  bis  home-coming  far  leas  joyous 
than  it  might  have  been.  It  ought  to 
have  been  the  happiest  event  possible,  for 
he  was  coming  home  to  parents  who  loved 
him,  friends  who  were  glad  to  see  him, 
and  a  home  where  every  comfort  and  plea¬ 
sure  was  within  bis  reach.  Few  boys,  in¬ 
deed,  were  more  blessed  than  Loman,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  and 
happy  home ;  and  few  boys  could  have 
failed  to  return  to  such  a  home  after  a 
long  absence  without  delight.  But  to 
Loman,  these  holidays,  the  surroundings  of 
home  afforded  very  little  pleasure.  His 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  The  burden  of  debt 
was  upon  him,  and  the  burden  of  suspense. 
He  had  tried  bard  to  assure  himself  that 
all  would  come  right — that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  win  the  scholarship,  and  so  wipe  off 
the  debt ;  but  his  confidence  became  less 
and  less  comfortable  as  time  went  on. 

He  dared  not  tell  his  troubles  to  his 
father,  for  he  feared  his  anger ;  and  he 
would  not  confess  them  to  his  mother,  for 
she,  he  knew,  would  tell  all  to  his  father.  He 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  all  would  come  ! 
right  in  the  end ;  and  then  what  would 
have  been  gained  by  telling  his  parents  all 
about  it  ? 

The  one  thing  was  hard  work  —  and 
Loman  came  home  determined  to  work. 
His  parents  saw  him  out  of  spirits,  and 
were  concerned.  They  did  what  they 
eould  to  cheer  him,  but  without  much 
success. 

“Come,  Edward,  put  away  your  hooks 
to-day,”  his  mother  wordd  say;  “  I  want 
you  to  drive  me  over  to  Falkham  in  the 
pony-chaise.” 

‘  ‘  I  really  can’t,  mother ;  I  must  work 
for  the  scholarship.” 

“  Nonsense,  boy  ;  what  is  a  scholarship 
compared  with  your  health  ?  Besides, 
you’ll  work  all  the  better  if  you  take  some 
exercise.” 

But  for  a  week  nothing  could  tempt  him 
out.  Then,  instead  of  accompanying  his 
father  or  mother,  he  would  take  long  soli¬ 
tary  rides  on  his  own  pony,  brooding  all 
the  while  over  his  troubles. 

One  day,  when  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  expeditions  he  had  taken  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Maltby— which  was  only  fifteen 


miles  distant  from  his  home — he  became 
suddenly  aware  of  an  approaching  dog¬ 
cart  in  the  road  before  him,  and  a  familiar 
voice  crying, 

“  Why,  if  it  ain’t  young  Squire  Loman, 
riding  a  hit  of  very  tidy  horseflesh  too,  as 
I’m  a  Dutchman  !  ” 

It  was  Cripps.  What  evil  spirit  could 
have  brought  him  on  the  scene  now  P 

“Well,  I  never  reckoned  to  see  you 
now,”  said  he,  in  his  usual  jaunty  manner. 
“Fact  is,  I  was  just  trotting  over  to  see 
you.  I  wanted  to  try  what  this  here  cob 
was  made  of,  and,  thinks  I,  I  may  as  well 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  look  up 
my  young  squire  while  I’m  about  it.” 

“  Coming  to  see  me!”  exclaimed  Loman, 
horrified.  “  I  say,  Cripps,  you  mustn’t  do 
that.  My  father  would  be  very  angry,  you 
know.” 

“  Nice,  that  is  !  As  if  I  wasn’t  as  good 
company  as  any  one  else  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  it’s  not  that,”  said  Loman,  fear¬ 
ing  he  had  given  offence.  ‘  ‘  What  I  mean 
is — ” 

“Oh,  I  knew — about  that  there  rod. 
Bless  me !  I  won’t  let  out  on  you,  my 
beauty  —  leastways,  if  you  come  up  to 
scratch.  He’d  like  to  hear  the  story, 
though,  the  old  gentleman,  I  fancy. 
Wouldn’t  he,  now  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  wouldn’t  have  him  know  it  for 
worlds.  It’ll  be  all  right,  Cripps,  indeed 
it  will,  about  the  money.” 

Mr.  Cripps  looked  very  benignant. 

“  Ail  right,  young  swell,  I  hope  it  will. 
Funny  I  feel  such  an  interest  in  you, 
’specially  since  that  young  greeny  friend 
of  yours  put  in  a  word  for  you.  He’s  a 
real  nice  sort,  he  is— he  owes  you  one,  and 
no  mistake.” 

“What!”  said  Loman,  in  surprise; 
“who  do  you  meanP  Young  Green¬ 
field?” 

“To  be  sure.  Regular  young  chum  of 
mine,  he  is.  I  know  all  about  you,  my 
master,  and  no  mistake !  ” 

“What — the  young  sneak?  What  has 
he  been  saying  about  me  ?” 

“Eh  ! — what  ain’t  he  been  saying  !  In 
course  you  didn’t  half  murder  him,  eh  ? 
In  course  you  ain’t  a  good  hand  at  cheatin’ 
all  round  up  at  the  school !  What  ?  In 
course  you  ain’t  saying  nice  things  agin 
me  all  over  the  place — and  in  course  some 
of  us  wouldn’t  like  to  see  you  get  a  reg’lar 
good  hiding,  wouldn’t  we  ?  Bless  you,  I 
knows  all  about  it ;  but  I’m  naum,  never 
fear.” 

Loman  was  furious. 

“The  young  liar  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
did  owe  him  one ;  I’ll  pay  him  when  we 
get  back.” 

“Hold  hard,  young  gentleman,”  said 
Cripps,  coolly.  “To  be  sure  he  ain’t  down¬ 
right  sweet  on  you ;  but  I  ain’t  a-going  to 
have  him  smashed,  mind,  all  to  bits.  Well, 
never  mind  that.  I’ll  turn  back  with  you, 
young  gentleman,  if  I  may.  We’re  only 
three  miles  from  Maltby,  and  maybe  you’ll 
honour  a  poor  chap  like  me  by  having  a 
look  in  at  the  Cockchafer.” 

Loman  did  not  know  how  to  say  “  Ho,” 
much  as  he  disliked  and  feared  his  host. 
He  returned  with  him  to  Maltby,  and  there 
spent  an  hour  in  the  Cockchafer.  He  was 
introduced  to  several  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  low 
friends,  in  whose  society  he  found  it  easy 
enough  to  become  low  himself.  Cripps,  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  flattery  and  sly 
threats,  managed  to  keep  the  boy  in  good 
humour,  and  when  at  last  he  rose  to  go  it 
was  with  a  promise  to  return  again  before 
the  holidays  were  over — “  to  prevent  Cripps 
having  the  trouble  of  calling  on  him,”  as 


that  virtuous  gentleman  significantly  put 
it. 

Loman  kept  his  promise,  and  visited 
Maltby  once  or  twice,  becoming  each  time 
more  familiar  with  Cripps  and  his  low- 
friends,  who  made  a  great  deal  of  him,  and 
flattered  him  on  all  possible  occasions,  so 
that  the  boy  presently  found  himself,  as  he 
imagined,  quite  a  young  hero  at  the  Cock¬ 
chafer. 

Meanwhile,  naturally,  his  reading  fell 
behindhand.  His  parents,  only  too  glad 
to  see  their  hoy  taking  more  regular  exer¬ 
cise,  never  suspected  or  inquired  as  to  the 
direction  of  his  frequent  solitary  rides.  To 
them  he  seemed  the  same  quiet,  clever  boy 
they  fondly  believed  him.  Little  guessed, 
they  of  the  troubles  that  filled  his  breast 
or  the  toils  that  were  daily  enwrapping 
him ! 

Thus  Lorn  an’ s  holidays  came  to  an  end. 
The  farewell  was  once  more  said,  parents 
and  son  parted,  and  on  the  first  day  of  an 
eventful  term  the  boy  found  himself  once 
more  within  the  walls  of  St.  Dominic’s. 

Oliver  and  Stephen,  meanwhile,  had  been 
spending  a  very  different  sort  of  holiday 
at  home.  There  was  high  feast  and  revelry 
when  the  two  boys  returned  once  more  to 
the  maternal  roof.  Stephen  for  once  in  a 
way  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself 
a  most  unmistakable  hero.  He  never  tired 
telling  of  his  adventures  and  discoursing 
on  the  whole  manner  of  his  life  since  the 
day  he  left  home  for  St.  Dominic’s.  To  his 
sister  he  recounted,  in  all  the  slang  phrase¬ 
ology  he  had  at  his  command,  the  famous 
cricket  matches  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part ;  and  she,  though  it  was  exactly  like 
Greek  to  her,  drank  in  every  word  with  in¬ 
terest.  And  to  his  mother  he  narrated  his 
various  fights  with  Bramble,  and  the  ter¬ 
rific  adventures  through  which  he  had 
passed,  till  the  good  lady’s  hair  nearly 
stood  on  end,  and  she  began  to  think  a 
public  school  was  a  terrible  place  to  send  a 
small  boy  to. 

Oliver  of  course  had  his  stories  to  tell 
too,  only  in  a  more  sober  manner. 

There  was  a  great  scene  when,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  holidays,  the  elder  brother 
produced  his  hooks  and  announced  that  he 
must  study  at  least  two  hours  a  day  in 
prospect  of  the  “  Nightingale  Scholarship  ” 
examination.  But  every  one  knew  how 
much  depended  on  his  winning  that 
scholarship,  and  in  a  few  years  being  able 
to  go  to  the  university,  so  that  the  family 
gave  in  in  the  end,  and  Oliver  was  allowed 
his  two  hours’  study,  hut  not  a  second 
more,  every  day.  Stephen,  meanwhile, 
taught  his  sister  round-arm  howling,  and 
devoted  himself  mind  and  body  to  the 
bicycle. 

The  two  brothers,  during  these  holidays, 
became  very  great  cronies.  At  school  Oli¬ 
ver  had  seen  comparatively  little  of  his 
young  brother,  hut  now  that  they  were 
daily  and  hourly  thrown  together,  the 
brotherly  instincts  in  each  blossomed  won¬ 
derfully,  and  a  mutual  attachment  sprang 
up  which  had  certainly  not  been  there  be¬ 
fore. 

It  aad  been  arranged,  before  breaking 
up,  that  Oliver  and  Wraysford  should  spend 
the  last  week  of  the  holiday  together  in 
rowing  down  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to 
London. 

Great  was  Stephen’s  joy  and  pride  when 
one  morning,  near  the  appointed  time, 
Oliver  said  to  him, 

“  Look  here,  Stee.  How  would  you  like 
to  come  with  Wray  and  me  next  week  ?  ” 

“  Like  !  wouldn’t  I  rather!”  shouted  the 
small  boy  in  ecstasy.  “  Thanks,  Noll,  old 


man  !  I  say  it  will  be  a  spree.”  And  the 
youngster  became  so  riotous  over  the 
prospect  that  his  elder  brother  had  to 
threaten  not  to  take  him  at  all,  and  give 
him  a  thrashing  into  the  bargain,  before 
be  could  be  reduced  to  order. 

They  were  to  take  a  tent  with  tnem,  and 
cooking  utensils,  so  as  to  be  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  inns,  and  each  voyager  was  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  share  of  provender.  Quite  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  business,  even  down  to 
the  desert  island,  for  on  desert  islands  the 
boys  had  declared  they  intended  every 
night  to  take  up  their  quarters,  and,  come 
hail,  snow,  or  lightning,  there  to  sleep 
under  their  waterproof  tent. 

Mi's.  Greenfield  didn’t  half  like  the  idea, 
and  became  very  pathetic  on  the  subject  of 
ague  aud  rheumatic  fever.  But  the  boys 
carried  the  day  by  promising  faithfully 
that  they  would  catch  neither  malady.  The 
looked-for  day  came  at  last,  and  to  Oxford 
they  went,  where  the  familiar  sight  of 
Wraysford,  in  boating  costume,  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  still  further  elated  their  high 
spirits.  The  boat  was  ready.  The  tent, 
the  provender,  the  blankets  were  snugly 
stowed  away  on  board.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  river  was  charming,  everything 
promised  well ;  and  punctually  that 
Monday  afternwon  the  three  adventurers 
loosed  from  their  moorings  and  turned  the 
nose  of  their  boat  towards  London. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  the  reader  all  the 
events  of  that  wonderful  voyage:  how 
they  paddled  down  merrily  with  the 
stream  ;  how  they  found  their  desert  island 
covered  with  nettles,  which  they  had  to 
mow  down  with  their  oars  ;  how  the  soup- 
kettle  wouldn’t  act,  and  the  stew-pan 
leaked ;  how  grand  the  potted  lobster 
tasted ;  how  Stephen  offered  to  make  tea 
with  muddy  water,  and  how  the  paraffin 
oil  of  their  lanterns  leaked  all  over  their 
plum  cake  and  sandwiches ;  how  Stephen 
was  sent  up  inland  to  forage,  and  came 
back  with  wonderful  purchases  of  eggs  and 
milk ;  how  they  started  off  one  day, 
leaving  then-  tent  behind  them,  and  had  to 
row  back  in  a  panic  to  recover  it ;  how  it 
rained  one  night,  and  a  puddle  formed  on 
the  roof  of  the  tent,  which  presently  grew 
so  big  that  it  overflowed  and  gave  Wrays¬ 
ford  a  shower-bath ;  how  each  morning 
they  all  took  headers  into  the  stream,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  the  sleepy  ducks ;  how 
they  now  and  then  ran  foul  of  a  boat,  and 
now  and  then  were  turned  off  their  camp¬ 
ing  ground  by  an  indignant  keeper !  It  was 
glorious  fun.  But  it  would  take  a  volume 
to  recount  all  that  happened  to  them. 

They  were  coming  near  the  end  of  their 
cruise.  They  had  paddled  down  past  the 
magnificent  woods  of  Cliefden,  and  under 
the  pretty  bridge  of  Maidenhead;  they 
had  watched  the  boys  bathing  at  “  Athens,” 
and  they  had  rowed  through  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  Windsor  Castle  and  on  past 
Eton. 

Here  the  river  is  broken  by  a  string  of 
islands,  which  iu  many  parts  make  the 
stream  narrow ;  and  the  river  being  full  of 
boats  and  barges,  our  three  adventurers 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  exercise 
more  than  ordinary  precautions  in  keeping 
their  course.  This  responsibility  became 
at  last  so  irksome  that  Oliver  said, 

“  I  say,  can't  we  get  out  of  this  rabble 
anyhow  ?  Why  shouldn’t  we  take  the 
■other  side  of  the  islands  ?  ” 

‘•I  don’t  know.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  quieter.  I  wonder  none  of  the  boats 
do  it.” 

“  Let’s  try,  anyhow.  We  can’t  be  far 
from  the  lock,  and  then  the  river  will  be 
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wider.  Take  us  up  inside  the  next  island, 
Stee,  and  mind  you  don’t  foul  any  one 
while  you’re  about  it.” 

Stephen  did  as  he  was  bid.  The  stream 
was  pretty  strong  just  there,  and  the  two 
rowers  had  to  pull  pretty  hard  to  get  round 
without  drifting  on  to  the  island. 

Once  out  ©f  the  main  stream,  they  were 
delighted  to  find  the  course  clear.  Indeed, 
they  had  the  channel  all  to  themselves. 

“  What  a  jolly  pace  the  stream  is  going 
at !  ”  said  Stephen  ;  “  why  don’t  you  drift, 
you  fellows,  instead  of  pulling  like  that?” 

“Good  idea  for  you,  young ’un,”  said 
Wraysford,  pulling  in  his  oar.  Oliver  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example. 

“Keep  a  look-out  ahead,”  said  he  to 
Stephen,  “and  sing  out  if  anything’s 
coming.” 

Stephen  said  “All  right,”  but  (careless 
pilot  that  he  was)  began  pulling  on  his 
socks  and  shoes,  which  he  had  dispensed 
with  during  the  morning. 

Thus  occupied,  aud  the  other  two  sitting 
with  their  backs  to  the  prow,  the  unnatural 
pace  at  which  the  boat  flew  along  did  not 
for  a  moment  or  two  become  apparent. 
Suddenly,  however,  Wraysford  started  up. 

“  Get  out  your  oar,  Noll — quick  !  ” 

“What’s  the  row?”  said  Oliver,  pro¬ 
ceeding  leisurely  to  obey  the  order. 

“The  weir!  Quick,  man,  quick,  or  we 
shall  be  on  to  it !  ” 

They  had  indeed  got  into  the  race  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  weir,  and  every  moment  the 
stream,  swelled  by  recent  rains,  rushed 
faster. 

“  Pull  your  right — hard  !  ”  cried  Wrays¬ 
ford,  backing  water,  while  Oliver  flew  to 
his  oar. 

There  was  just  time,  by  a  tremendous 
effort,  to  save  themselves  ;  but  Oliver’s  oar 
was  caught  under  one  of  the  seats,  and 
before  he  could  extricate  it  the  precious 
opportunity  was  lost. 

No  one  said  a  word.  Stephen,  with  pale 
face,  pulled  his  rudder-string ;  and  Wrays¬ 
ford,  with  his  one  oar,  tried  desperately  to 
arrest  the  headlong  progress  of  the  boat. 

There  was  a  shout  from  the  bank,  and  a 
nearer  aud  louder  one  from  the  lock.  They 
became  conscious  of  a  great  half-open  gate 
on  their  right,  and  a  rush  of  footsteps 
beside  them.  Then,  in  far  shorter  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it,  the  boat,  side  on 
to  the  weir,  lurched  and  dashed  for  a 
moment  in  the  troubled  water,  and  the 
next  instant  turned  over,  and  the  three 
boys  were  struggling  in  the  water. 

In  an  ordinary  current  such  an  adven¬ 
ture  would  have  been  of  little  moment,  for 
the  boys  could  swim.  But  in  a  torrent 
like  this  it  was  an  awful  peril.  The  swift 
flood  sweeps  on  and  sucks  under  its  prey 
with  fearful  force.  To  resist  it  is  impos¬ 
sible — to  escape  being  dashed  against  its 
stony  bottom  is  almost  as  impossible. 

Mercifully  for  Oliver,  he  did  escape  this 
latter  peril,  and  being  cool  always  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  he  offered  no  resistance 
to  the  stream,  but  struck  out  hard  under 
the  water  for  as  long  as  his  breath  would 
permit. 

When  at  last,  exhausted  and  unable  to 
swim  farther,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  was 
in  calm  deep  water  many  yards  below  the 
weir.  Help  was  at  hand,  or  he  could 
never  have  reached  the  bank.  As  it  was, 
when  at  last  friendly  arms  did  drag  him 
ashore,  he  was  too  exhausted  even  to  utter 
his  brother’s  name. 

Where  was  Stephen?  and  where  was 
Wraysford  ? 

Wraysford  had  been  more  fortunate  even 
than  Oliver  in  his  first  capsize.  He  was 
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swept  over  the  weir,  indeed,  but  into  a 
side  eddy  which  brought  him  up  violently 
against  a  projecting  branch,  to  which  he 
clung  wildly.  Here  he  would  have  been 
safe,  and  even  able  to  help  himself  to 
shore.  But  at  the  moment  when  he  began 
to  draw  himself  up  from  the  water  on  to 
the  branch,  there  was  something — an  arm 
cast  wildly  up — in  the  water  beside  him. 
In  an  instant  Wraysford  quitted  his  hold 
and  plunged  once  more  into  the  rapid. 
How,  he  knew  not,  but  ho  just  reached  the 
hapless  boy.  It  was  too  late  to  recover  the 
friendly  branch.  All  ho  could  do  was  to 
cling  to  Stephen  and  trust  to  reaching 
calm  water  safely.  Many  a  bruise  the  two 
received  in  that  terrible  passage,  but  the 
elder  boy  never  once  quitted  his  hold  of  the 
younger. 

At  last,  it  seemed  an  age,  calm  water 
was  reached,  mercifully  near  the  bank. 
Still  clinging  to  one  another,  they  were 
pulled  ashore,  bruised,  stunned,  but  safe. 

Thus  ended  this  famous  holiday  cruise. 
The  three  boys  kept  their  own  secret,  and 
talked  little  about  the  adventure,  even  to 
one  another. 

In  due  time  the  holidays  ended,  and  the 
Dominicans  reassembled  once  more  in 
their  venerable  “Alma  Mater.”  Need  I 
say  there  were  three  within  those  walls 
who,  whatever  they  were  before,  were  now 
friends  bound  together  by  a  bond  the 
closest  of  all— a  bond  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  life  and  death  ? 

(To  1)0  continued.) 

WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 
THE  POLE; 

OR,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON. 
(a  sequel  to  “the  cruise  of  the 

SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  —  “SILAS  GRIG  HIS  YARN” — 
THE  WHITE  WHALE— AFLOAT  ON  AN  ICEBERG 
—  A  DREARY  JOURNEY— BEAR  ADVENTURES 
—  “THE  SEALS  !  THE  SEALS  !  !  ” 

There  was  only  one  subject  in  the  whole 
world  that  Silas  Grig  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with,  and  that  was  the  manners 
and  customs  of  liis  friends  the  seals.  Had 
you  started  talking  upon  either  politics  or 
science,  or  the  state  of  Europe  or  Ireland, 
Silas  would  have  become  silent  at  once. 
He  would  have  retired  within  himself ;  his 
soul,  so  to  speak,  would  have  gone  indoors, 
and  not  come  out  again  until  you  had 
done.  Such  was  Silas,  and  he  confessed 
frankly  that  he  had  never  sung  a  song  nor 
made  a  speech  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  a 
perfect  enthusiast  while  talking  about  the 
natural  family  PUocidie.  No  naturalist  in 
the  world  knew  half  so  much  about  them 
as  Silas.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  chosen  his  men  from  the 
crew  of  the  Arrandoon  he  was  pronounced 
by  both  Ralph  and  Rory  to  be  in  fine  form. 
He  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  even  tales  of 
adventure,  so  our  heroes  allowed  him  to 
talk,  and  indeed  encouraged  him  to  do  so. 

“What!”  he  cried,  his  honest,  fear¬ 
nothing  face  lighting  up  with  smiles  as  he 
eyed  Rory  across  the  table  after  dinner. 

“  Spin  you  a  yarn,  d’ye  say  ?  ah  !  boy,  and 
you’ll  excuse  me  calling  ye  a  boy.  Silas 
never  could  tell  a  story,  and  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  he  ever  had  an  adventure  as  signified 
much  to  you  in  his  life.” 

“  Never  mind,”  insisted  Rory,  “  you  tell 
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us  something,  and  I’ll  play  you  that  old 
tune  you  so  dearly  love.” 

“Ah!  but,”  said  Silas,  “if  my  matie 
were  only  here  ;  now  you  wouldn’t  think, 
gentlemen” — here  he  glanced  round  the 
table  as  seriously  as  if  contradiction  were 
most  unlikely — “  you  wouldn’t  think  that 
a  fellow  like  that,  with  such  an  ugly 
chunk  of  a  head,  had  any  sentiment ;  but 
he  has,  though,  and  he  owns  the  prettiest 
wife  and  the  smartest  family  in  all  Peter¬ 
head.” 

“  Look  here,”  cried  Rory,  “  be  quiet 
about  your  matie.  Sure  this  is  what  we’re 
waiting  for.” 

He  exhibited  the  doctor’s  slate  as  he 
spoke,  and  on  the  back  thereof  behold,  in 
large  letters,  the  words, 

“Silas  Grig  his  Yarn.” 

Silas  laughed  till  his  sides  ached,  his 
eyes  watered,  the  chair  creaked,  and  the 
rafters  rang.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see.  After  this  he  lit  up  a  huge  meerschaum 


need  be  said.  I  dare  say  he  was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  other  boys.  He  nearly 
plagued  the  life  out  of  his  grandmother, 
and  drove  three  maiden  aunts  to  the  verge 
of  distraction,  and  made  any  amount  of 
work  for  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  and 
when  they  couldn’t  stand  him  any  longer 
at  home  they  sent  him  to  school,  remind¬ 
ing  the  teacher  ere  they  left  him  there  that 
to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child. 
The  teacher  didn’t  forget  that ;  he  whipped 
me  three  times  a  day,  drilled  me  through 
the  English  grammar  and  Grey’s  arith¬ 
metic,  then  flogged  me  into  Csesar,  and 
when  I  translated  the  passage,  ‘  Ctesar 
triduas  vias  fecit  ’  *  into  ‘  C;esar  made 
three  roads,’  the  dominie  gave  me  such  a 
dressing  that  I  followed  Csesar’ s  example 
— I  made  three  days’  journey  due  north, 
and  never  returned  to  my  maiden  aunts 
nor  the  dominie  either. 

“  I  found  myself  now  in  the  heart  of 
what  I  then  took  to  be  a  big  town,  for  I 
wasn’t  very  big  myself,  you  know.  It  was 
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pipe,  “  hoping  there  was  no  offence,” 
cleared  his  throat,  turning  his  face  upwards 
at  the  pendent  compass,  as  if  seeking  help 
there.  Then  he  began. 

“  Of  the  earlier  days  of  Silas  Grig  little 


oniy  Peterhead  after  all.  I  marched  boldly 
down  to  the  docks,  and  on  board  a  great 
raking-masted  Greenlandman. 


*  “  Cffisar  made  three  days’  journey." 


“‘What  use  would  you  be?’  inquired 
the  skipper  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted, 

‘  Bless  me !  ’  he  added,  ‘  you  ain’t  any 
size  at  all ;  the  bears  would  eat  you  up.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  have  him,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘iff 
you’ll  let  me,  captain.  He  can  be  my  lob¬ 
lolly-boy  and  body-guard.’ 

“And  so,  gentlemen,  from  that  day  to 
this  I’ve  been  a  sailor  o’  the  northern  seas,, 
and  there  isn’t  much  to  be  seen  in  these 
regions  that  old  Silas  hasn’t  come  across,, 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Kamschatka,  from, 
lonely  Spitzbergen  in  the  north  to  Iceland, 
in  the  south.” 

“  And  so  you’ve  been  in  Spitsbergen,, 
have  you  ?  ”  said  McBain. 

“Why,  bless  you,  yes,”  replied  Silas- 
“  It  was  there  I  was  in  at  the  death  of  the 
great  white  whale,  and  a  sad  day  it  was. 
for  us,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  white  with, 
age.*  I  should  think  he  couldn’t  have 
been  much  under  a  hundred  years  old,  and; 
just  as  sly  and  wary  as  a  hundred  and 
forty  foxes  all  rolled  into  one.  Many  and 
many  a  boat  had  tried  to  catch  him,  but 
he  had  a  way  of  diving  and  doubling  to 
avoid  the  harpoons  that  some  believed  was- 
rather  more  than  natural;  then  when  yon 
thought  he  was  miles  and  miles  away,, 
pop !  up  he  would  come  among  the  very 
midst  of  the  boats,  and  a  funny  thing  it 
would  be  if  he  didn’t  knock  one  o’  them  to 
smithereens  with  that  tail  o’  his.  W o- 
killed  him  though.  Our  skipper  himself 
speared  him,  but  it  was  hours  after  that- 
before  he  died.  And  before  he  died  ter¬ 
rible  was  the  revenge  he  took  on  his  de¬ 
stroyers.  Gentlemen,  Silas  Grig  has  no* 
language  in  his  vocabulary  to  describe  the- 
vicious  wrath  of  that  sea-demon.  I  think. 
I  see  him  now  as  he  rose  to  the  surface, 
blowing  blood  and  spray,  snorting  with, 
fury,  with  fire  seeming  to  flash  out  of  his 
little  evil  eyes.  We  in  the  boats  thought, 
our  last  hour  had  come,  as  he  ploughed 
down  through  us.  But  our  hearts  stood 
still  with  fear  and  dread  when  he  dashed: 
past  us  and  made  for  the  ship  itself.  On¬ 
ward  with  lightning  speed  went  the  brute,, 
leaving  a  wake  astern  such  as  a  man-o’— 
war  might  have  left. 

“  Our  craft — a  small  brig — was  lying 
with  her  foreyard  aback.  She  looked  as  iff 
sleeping  on  the  gently  rippling  water- 
No  one  spoke  in  the  boats,  every  eye  wag; 
fixed  on  our  ship — our  home,  and  on  the- 
fearful  monster  advancing  to  attack  her. 
We  could  see  that  the  people  left  on  the- 
brig  knew  the  whole  extent  of  their  dan¬ 
ger,  for  they  seemed  all  on  deck.  There- 
were  wild  shouts,  and  guns  were  fired,  but 
nothing  availed  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Then,  oh  !  the  sad  despairing  cry  that  rose- 
to  heaven  from  that  doomed  ship !  It, 
seems  to  ring  in  my  ears  whenever  I  think; 
of  it.  The  whale  struck  her  right  amid¬ 
ships,  and  she  went  over  and  down  at  once. 
No  soul  was  saved,  and  when  we  rode  up> 
to  the  spot  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
and  nothing  to  be  heard,  save  the  body  off 
the  great  white  whale,  dead,  on  his  side,, 
with  the  waves  lap-lapping  against  it  as  it. 
slowly  rose  and  fell. 

“  For  six  long,  cold,  weary  days  we  lived! 
in  the  open  boats,  feeding  on  the  flesh  ofi 
the  seals  we  happened  to  kill,  and  quench¬ 
ing  our  thirst  with  the  snow  we  gathered, 
from  the  ice.  When  we  had  almost  de¬ 
spaired  of  being  saved,  for  we  were  far  to< 
the  nor’ard  and  east  of  the  usual  fish¬ 
ing-grounds,  a  Norwegian  walrus-hunter 
picked  us  up,  and  landed  us  at  last,  in 


*  Very  old  wliales  are  sometimes  found  in  the  far -• 
northern  seas  covered  with  a  kind  of  parasite,  which . 
gives  them  a  white  or  light-grey  appearance. 
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anid-winter,  on  a  dreary  shore  in  Lapland. 
IBut,  gentlemen,  that  is  nothing  to  what 
■we,  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Jonathan 
■Grey,  suffered  some  years  afterwards.  The 
ship  got  *  in  the  nips  ’  coming  out  o .  the 
ipack.  We  were  crushed  just  as  you  might 
"Crush  an  egg-shell  between  your  fingers. 
"Thirty  of  us  embarked  upon  the  very  ice¬ 
berg  that  had  caused  our  rain,  with  two 
■casks  of  biscuit,  and  hardly  clothes  enough 
■to  cover  us.  Then  it  came  on  to  blow,  and, 
"huddled  together  in  the  centre  of  the  berg, 
we  were  blown  out  to  sea,  trying  in  vain 
'to  keep  each  other  warm,  and  defend  our¬ 
selves  from  the  cruel  cold  seas  that  dashed 
■over  us,  heavier  than  lead,  more  remorse¬ 
less  than  the  grave.  Fifteen  days  were 
we  on  the  berg,  and  every  day  some  one 
"dropped  off,  ay,  and  the  living  seemed  to 
"envy  the  quiet  calm  sleep  of  the  dead.  A 
sail  in  sight  at  last,  and  how  many  of  us 
think  you  were  alive  to  see  it  ?  Three  ! 
«only  three  !  It  was  a  year  after  this  before 
I  was  fit  to  brave  the  Arctic  seas  again, 
and  meanwhile  I  had  met  my  Peggy— my 
little  -wife  that  is.  Some  difference,  you 
will  allow,  gentlemen,  between  Silas  Grig 
afloat  on  a  solitary  iceberg  in  a  troubled 
northern  sea,  and  Silas  strolling  on  the 
top  of  a  breezy  cliff  in  the  bright  moon¬ 
light  of  midsummer,  with  Peggy  on  his 
arm,  and  just  as  happy  as  the  sea-birds. 

“  Were  these  the  only  times  that  I  was 
"Cast  away?  No— for  I  lost  my  ship  by 
fire  once  in  the  northern  ice  of  Western 
'Greenland,  and  it  was  two  whole  years 
before  either  myself  or  my  messmates 
placed  foot  again  on  British  soil.  There 
wasn’t  a  ship  anywhere  near  us,  and  the 
nearest  settlement  was  a  colony  of  trans¬ 
ported  Danes,  that  lived  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south  of  us.  We  saved  all  we 
■could  from  the  burning  barque,  and  that 
was  little  enough;  then  we  constructed 
xough  sledges,  and  tied  our  food  and 
■chattels  thereon,  and  set  out  upon  our 
long,  dreary  march.  It  took  us  well-nigh 
two  months  to  accomplish  our  journey,  for 
the  way  was  a  rough  one,  and  the  region 
was  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  late  in  autumn,  and  the  sun  shone  by 
■day,  but  his  beams  were  sadly  shorn  by 
the  falling  snow.  Five  suns  in  all  we 
■could  count  at  times,  though  four,  you 
know,  were  merely  mirages.  We  did  not 
all  reach  the  colony ;  indeed,  many 
succumbed  to  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  to 
frost-bites,  and  to  scurvy,  and  we  laid 
them  to  rest  in  hastily-dug  graves,  and 
the  snow  was  their  only  winding-sheet, 
lit  was  more  than  a  year  before  we  found 
a  p jssage  back  to  our  own  country,  and 
.kind  though  the  poor  people  all  were  to 
us,  the  governor  included,  we  had  to  rough 
it,  I  can  tell  you.  But  you  see,  sailors  who 
-choose  the  Arctic  Seas  as  their  cruising- 
grounds  must  expect  to  suffer  at  times. 

“  Bears,  did  you  say  ?  Thousands  !  I’ve 
counted  as  many  as  fifty  at  one  time  on 
rih.  ice,  and  I’ve  had  a  few  encounters 
with  them  too,  myself,  though  I’ve  known 
f hose  that  have  had  more.  I’ve  known 
alien  fight  them  single-handed,  and  come 
■off  scot  free,  leaving  Bruin  dead  on  the  ice. 
Dickie  Mclnlay  fought  a  bear  with  a  seal- 
club.  You  may  be  sure  the  duel  wasn’t  of 
his  own  proposing;  but  coming  across  the 
rice  one  day  all  alone,  he  rounded  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  hummock,  and  lo !  and  behold ! 
r there  was  a  monstrous  bear  washing  the 
"blood  off  his  chops  after  eating  a  seal. 

“  ‘  Ho  !  ho  !  ’  roared  the  bear.  ‘  I 
have  dined,  but  you’ll  come  in  handy  for 
dessert.  Oho !  Waugh,  0  !  oh  !  ’ 

‘  ‘  Dick  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  but 
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his  biceps  was  as  big  round  and  just  as 
hard  as  a  hawser. 

“  ‘  If  you  come  an  inch  nearer  me,’  cried 


himself  over  the  pack.  I  saw  the  fight 
between  the  bear  and  him  commence,  and 
sent  men  at  once  to  assist  him.  When 
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Dickie,  quite  undaunted,  ‘  it’ll  be  a  dear 
day’s  work  for  ye,  Mr.  Bruin.’ 

“  The  bear  crouched  for  a  spring.  He 
never  did  spring,  though  ;  but  Dickie  did, 
and  he  will  tell  you  to  this  day  that  he 
never  could  understand  how  he  managed 
to  clear  the  space  betwixt  himself  and  the 
bear  so  speedily.  Then  there  was  a  dull 
thud  ;  Bruin  never  lifted  head  again,  for 
the  iron  of  Dickie’s  club 'was  planted  deep 
into  his  brain. 

“  The  doctor  here,”  continued  Silas,  “can 
tell  you  what  a  terribly  sharp  and  deadly 
weapon  of  offence  a  large  amputating  knife 
would  prove,  in  the  hai-.ds  of  a  powerful 
man,  against  any  animal  that  ever  lived. 
But  the  doctor  I  don’t  think  would  care 
to  attack  a  bear  with  one.” 

“Indeed,  no,”  said  Sandy;  “I  would 
rather  be  excused.” 

“But  the  surgeon  of  the  North  Star 
did,”  said  Silas.  “  I  was  witness  myself 
to  the  awful  encounter.  But  the  poor 
surgeon  was  mad  at  the  time ;  he  had 
given  way  to  the  rum-fever — rum-fiend 
it  should  be  called.  ’W*..!  his  knife  in  his 
hand  he  wandered  off  and  away  all  by 
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they  reached  the  scene  of  action  they  found 
the  huge  bear  lying  dead,  stabbed  in  fifty 
places  at  least.  The  snow  for  yards  around 
had  been  trampled  down  in  the  awful 
struggle,  and  was  yellow  and  red  with 
blood.  The  doctor  lay  beside  the  bear, 
apparently  asleep.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  he  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  The  poor  fellow’s  body  was 
crushed  to  pulp. 

“  Charles  Manning,  a  spectioneer  of  the 
Good  Resolve,  was  lying  on  his  back  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  hummock,  snatching  a 
five-minutes’  rest,  for  it  was  sealing  time, 
when  a  bear  crept  up  behind  him,  more 
stealthily  than  any  cat  could  have  done. 
He  drew  his  paw  upwards  along  the  poor 
fellow’s  body.  Only  once,  mind  you,  but 
he  left  him  a  mere  empty  shell.* 

“Ah!  but,  gentlemen,  you  should  have 
seen  a  two-mile  run  I  had  not  five  years 
ago  from  a  bear.  Silas  himself  wouldn’t 
have  believed  that  Silas  could  have  done 
the  distance  in  double  the  time.  He  was 
coming  home  all  by  himself,  when  he  burst 


*  The  author  is  relating  tpets  j  names  only  are  com 
cealed. 
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his  rifle  firing  at  a  seal,  and  just  at  that 
moment  up  popped  a  bear. 

“‘All  alone,  are  you,  Silas?’  Bruin 
seemed  to  say. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  replied  Silas,  moving  off;  ‘  and 
I  don’t  want  your  company  either.  I 
know  my  way,  thank  you.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  do  !  ’  says  the  bear. 

‘  But  it  will  only  be  friendly  like  if  I  see 
you  home,  Wait  a  bit.’ 

“  ‘  Never  a  wait !  ’  said  Silas,  and  so  the 
race  began. 

“Of  course,  they  saw  it  from  the  ship, 
and  sent  men  to  meet  me  and  settle  Bruin,  j 
Puffed  ?  I  should  think  I  was  !  I  lay  on 
my  face  for  five  minutes,  with  no  more  I 
breath  in  my  old  bellows  than  there  is  in  j 
dead  badger !  ” 

“You’ve  seen  the  sea-lion,  I  suppose, 
Captain  Grig  ?  ”  said  Allan. 

“  I  have  that !  ”  replied  Silas,  “  and  the 
sea-bear  too,  and  I  don’t  know  which  of 
the  two  I’d  rather  meet  on  the  top  of  a 
berg,  for  they  are  vicious  brutes  both.” 

“  I’ve  read  some  very  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  them,”  said  Allan,  “  in  the  en¬ 
cyclopedias.” 

“  So  have  I,”  laughed  old  Silas,  “written 
by  men  who  had  never  seen  them  out  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium.  Pardon  me,  but  you 
cannot  study  nature  from  books.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  Stemmatopus  crista- 
tus  ?”  inquired  Bory. 

“  What  ship,  my  boy  P  ”  said  Silas,  with 
one  hand  behind  his  ear  ;  “  I  didn’t  catch 
the  name  o’  the  craft.” 

“  It  isn’t  a  ship,”  said  Bory,  smiling; 
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“  it  is  a  great  black  seal,  with  a  thing  like 
a  kettle-pot  over  his  head.” 

“Oho!”  cried  Silas;  “now  I  know. 
You  mean  the  bladder-nose.  Ay,  lad !  and 
a  dangerous  monster  he  is.  A  Greenland 
sailor  would  almost  as  soon  face  a  bear  as 
fight  one  of  those  brutes  single-handed.” 

“  But  the  books  tell  us,”  said  Bory, 
‘ 1  that,  when  surprised  by  the  hunter,  they 
weep  copiously.” 

“  Bother  such  books  !  ”  said  Silas. 
“What?  a  bladder-nose  weep!  Croco¬ 
dile’s  tears,  then,  lad !  Why,  gentlemen, 
this  monstrous  seal  is  more  fierce  than  any 
other  I  know.  When  once  he  gets  his 
back  up  and  erects  that  kettle-pot  o’  his, 
and  turns  round  to  see  who  is  coming, 
stand  clear,  that’s  what  Silas  says,  for  he 
means  mischief,  and  he’s  as  willing  to  take 
his  death  as  any  terrier  dog  that  ever 
barked.  I  would  like  to  see  some  o’  those 
cyclopsedia-building  chaps  face  to  face 
with  a  healthy  bladder-nose  on  a  bit  o’ 
bay  ice.  I  think  I  know  which  o’  them 
would  do  the  weeping  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  Down  south  here,”  said  McBain — “if 
we  can  call  it  south — the  seals  have  their 
young  oil  the  ice,  don’t  they?  ” 

“  You’re  right,  sir,”  said  Silas. 

“  And  where  do  they  go  after  that  ?  ” 

“  Away  back  to  the  far,  far  north,”  said 
Silas.  “We  follow  them  up  as  far  as  we 
can.  They  live  at  the  Pole.  ” 

“Ah!”  said  McBain,  “and  that,  Cap¬ 
tain  Grig,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  there 
must  be  open  water  around  the  Pole.” 


“I  haven’t  a  doubt  about  it!”  cried: 
Silas  ;  “and if  you  succeed  in  getting  there 
you’ll  see  land  and  water  too,  mountains’ 
and  streams,  and  maybe  a  milder  climate. 
Seals  were  never  made  to  live  down  in. 
the  dark  water  ;  they  have  eyes  and  lungs, 
even  if  they  are  amphibious.  But  look  ! 
look  !  look,  men,  look  !  ” 

Silas  started  up  from  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  excitement  expressed  in  every  linea¬ 
ment  of  his  face.  He  pointed  to  the  port 
from  which  at  present  the  Canny  Scotia 
was  plainly  visible,  about  half  a  mile  off, 
on  the  weather  quarter.  The  men  could 
be  seen  crowding  up  the  rattlings,  and  even 
manning  the  yards,  and  wildly  waving 
their  caps  and  arms  in  the  air. 

Silas  threw  the  port  open  wide.  “  Lis¬ 
ten  !  ”  he  cried. 

Our  heroes  held  their  breath,  while  over 
the  water  from  the  distant  barque  came 
the  sound  of  many  voices  cheering.  Then 
the  Arrandoon’s  rigging  is  manned,  and 
glad  shout  after  glad  shout  is  sent  them 
back. 

Next  moment  Stevenson  rushed  into  the 
cabin.  “The  seals  !  the  seals!  ”  was  all 
he  could  say,  or  rather  gasp. 

“  Are  there  many  ?  ”  inquired  several 
voices  at  once. 

“  Millions  on  millions  !  ”  cried  the  mate  ; 
“  the  whole  pack  is  black  with  them  as  far 
as  ever  we  can  see  from  the  mainmast 
head.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY;  OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S  GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  “Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 


Tiie  contents  of  the  bag  were  these — a 
broken  slate,  two  or  three  copybooks, 


a  Latin  grammar,  a  German  ditto,  and 
a  cheap  copy  of  Peter  Simple ;  but  of 
deeds  or  legal  papers  that  bag  held  none. 
Mr.  Hartley  was  not  only  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  very  much  annoyed.  How 
could  the  bag  have  got  there?  How  could 
the  boys  have  known  of  it  ?  As  to  Law¬ 
rence,  he  was  convinced  that  Tom  meant, 
as  he  said,  “to  sell  him.”  It  had  been  a 
trick,  a  plant,  and  he  would  pay  Tom  out 
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for  it  well  at  the  first  opportunity.  But 
it  was  even  a  more  cruel  disappointment  to 
him  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Hartley  ;  he  had 
so  prided  himself  upon  showing  what  he 
could  do,  and  he  had  built  very  much 
uponhaving  another  watch  in  place  of  the 
one  that  had  been  stolen,  and  now,  after 
all  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  the  annoyance 
and  worry,  he  had  fetched  up  from  “  down 
a  tree  ”  nothing  but  a  schoolboy’s  satchel ! 

There  was  so  much  speculation,  not  only 
about  how  the  bag  got  “down  the  tree,” 
but  why  Dick  had  been  sent  to  fetch  it  up, 
that  Ted  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  whole 
story — especially  as  he  considered  that  it 
rather  redounded  to  Lawrence’s  credit,  as 
showing  how  anxious  he  was  to  restore  his 
uncle’s  property  to  him.  Lawrence  sat  by 
in  sulky  silence — he  felt  more  aggrieved 
than  ever.  Mr.  Hartley  spoke  to  him 
kindly  :  “  Well,  you  did  your  best,  my  boy, 
and  we  can  none  of  us  do  more.  If  you 
had  told  me  from  the  first,  though,  we 
might  have  got  up  the  bag  without 
sending  Dick  down  after  it.  I’m  afraid  it 
must  have  been  rather  a  tight  fit  for  him, 
poor  fellow.  I  shall  go  to  mor.row  to 
Acorn  House,  and  see  if  Master  Tom  will 
tell  me  anything.  I  expect  he  knows  more 
of  my  bag  than  he  told  you.” 

“  He  deserves  to  be  flogged  for  telling 
me  such  a  lie  !  ”  cried  Lawrence. 

“  Before  we  talk  of  flogging,”  said  his 
uncle,  gravely,  “let’s  teach  him  first  what 
a  lie  means,  and  why  the  truth  should 
always  be  spoken ;  and  Miss  Bransome  will 
do  that  in  tit'e.  ”  have  little  fear;  but  I 
should  like  to  Know  how  this  bag  got 
inside  my  walnut-tree.” 


Then  James  was  able  to  give  a  solution 
of  that  matter.  A  year  or  two  back  Mr.. 
Sampson  had  had  three  of  his  nephews 
staying  with  him  for  part  of  their  holidays. 
One  of  them  liked  quiet ;  he  was  ‘  ‘  studious 
like,”  as  James  put  it,  and  he  used  to  get 
away  from  the  others,  let  himself  in  to  Mr. 
Hartley’s  garden  by  his  uncle’s  key,  and 
read  his  books  on  the  terrace.  Once  or 
twice  James  had  seen  him  up  in  that  very 
tree  with  his  bag  full  of  books,  but  he  was 
so  quiet  and  orderly  that  James  saw  no 
reason  to  interfere.  But  one  day  a  tele¬ 
gram  came  from  the  country  that  his 
father  was  very  ill  and  not  likely  to  live, 
and  the  three  young  gentlemen  were  to  go 
and  see  the  last  of  him.  “Which  they 
didn’t,”  said  James,  “  for  he  got  well,  he- 
was  glad  to  say.”  This  especial  young 
gentleman,  the  quiet  one,  was  up  in  his.. 


favourite  tree — he 
used  to  mount  it 
very  cleverly,  and 
pull  his  bag  up 
with  a  string  after 
him  • —  and  James 
remembered  seein  g 
him  come  down 
the  tree,  when  he 
heard  the  news,  a 
deal  faster  than 
he  went  up,  and 
run  in  to  his  bro¬ 
thers  at  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son’s.  No  doubt 
he  left  the  bag 
behind  him,  and  it 
must  have  fallen 
inside  the  tree. 


Mr.  Sampson  opened  one  of  the  books 
and  found  bis  nephew’s  name  on  the  title- 
page. 

“  That’s  about  it,  James,”  he  said.  “  I 
should  never  have  lent  him  my  key  but 
that  he  seemed  so  quiet.  But  if  he  wanted 
to  climb  trees  why  couldn't  mine  have 
contented  him  instead  of  his  using  yours?” 
he  said  to  Mr.  Hartley. 

“  As  I  mentioned,  sir,”  said  James,  “  he 
was  ‘  studious  like,’  and  his  brothers  were  so 
full  of  life.  He  told  me  once  he  did  like  to 
be  able  to  give  his  mind  to  his  books  in 
quiet.” 

"Humph  !  I  think  my  place  would  have 
been  quiet  enough  for  him  to  have  read 
Peter  Simple  in,”  said  Mr.  Sampson. 

Mr.  Hartley  turned  the  conversation  by 
having  coffee  brought  up  for  his  friends, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  Mr.  Sampson’s 
they  spent  the  evening  where  they  were, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Hartley  was  driven 
over  by  Dick  to  Acorn  House. 

But  another  disappointment  awaited  him 
there — Tom  had  disappeared.  He  had 
been  a  good  boy,  made  progress  with 
his  lessons,  and  seemed  very  happy,  but 
when  the  bell  had  rung  for  prayers  the 
preceding  evening  Tom  was  missing. 
There  was  no  wall  round  the  garden,  but 
a  fence  five  feet  high  screened  part,  and  a 
tolerably  thick  hedge  the  remainder.  The 
gate  might  have  been  left  open — neither 
Miss  Bransome  nor  her  servant  was 
quite  positive  that  that  had  not  happened. 
It  was  generally  kept  locked,  but  more 
to  prevent  tramps  and  interlopers  coming 
in  than  to  keep  the  boys  from  running 
out.  The  place  was  not  a  prison,  but  a 
home,  which  no  boy  was  ever  in  a  hurry 
to  leave,  and  Miss  Bransome  was  positive 
that  Tom  had  not  left  of  his  own  accord. 
He  must  either  have  been  decoyed  away 
or  taken  by  main  force  by  some  one  who 
had  contrived  to  come  into  the  garden 
unseen  and  keep  hidden.  There  were 
shrubberies  and  an  outhouse  or  two  where 
that  could  easily  happen.  "VVhat  confirmed 
Miss  Bransome  in  this  opinion  was  the 
fact  that  two  or  three  of  the  boys  had  seen 
a  tall  gipsy-like  woman  peering  over  the 
fence  once  or  twice,  who,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  that  she  was  perceived,  went  away. 
One  of  them  had  told  Tom  of  her,  and  he 
had  looked  frightened,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  after  had  tried  to  avoid  going 
into  the  garden. 

Miss  Bransome  was  very  much  grieved 
at  his  disappearance;  so  was  Mr.  Hartley. 
The  poor  child  had  been  taken  back  to 
sin  and  evil,  robbed  of  his  one  chance  of 
being  trained  to  better  things.  Bob  felt 
broken-hearted  when  he  heard  of  it,  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  Mr.  Hartley  forgot  the 
loss  of  his  bag  in  the  loss  of  poor  little 
Tom. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  POEM  OF  PLACES. 

IN  FIVE  CANTOS  AND  A  MORAL. 

By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 

There  was  a  bright  boy  down  in  Goschen, 
Mho  discovered  perpetual  motion  : 
“Eureka!”  cried  he, 

In  a  transport  of  glee, 

“  It’s  entirely  my  own  little  notion.” 

A  young  aesthete  resides  in  Calcutta, 

Who  lives  upon  green  tea  and  butter  : 

“  Common  victuals,  "  says  he, 

“  With  my  nerves  don’t  agree  ; 

I  am  far  too  intense,  too  too  utter.” 

There  was  a  young  native  of  Java, 

Who  frequently  said  he  could  halve  a 
Bald  head  of  a  neighbour 
With  one  stroke  of  his  sabre, 

He  vms  such  an  accurate  carver. 

There  was  a  sweet  youth  in  Madeira, 

Who  lamented  that  things  were  not  clearer  : 
Says  he,  “  Life ’s  a  dream, 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem, 

And  what  is  this  world  but  chimera  !  ” 

A  young  soldier  was  quartered  at  Norwich, 
Who  was  sent  by  his  colonel  to  forage  : 

But  all  that  he  found 

Was  some  sausage — one  pound, 

And  a  plate  of  cold  hominy  porridge. 

Moral. 

Boys,  my  ballad  of  places  is  ended, 

Says  the  proverb,  “Least  said  soonest  mended 
Get  what  meaning  you  please 
Out  of  verses  like  these  ; 

Get  none,  and  I  shan’t  feel  offended. 


A  BEAR  HUNT  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

ONE  season  when  I  was  at  Paris,  unde¬ 
termined  which  direction  I  should 
take  for  my  autumn  holiday,  I  remembered 
a  pressing  invitation  I  had  received  from 
the  Baron  de - to  visit  him  at  his  roman¬ 

tically  situated  chateau,  near  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre.  It  had  been  half  settled  that  I  and 
a  friend,  not  unknown  to  him,  should  look 
in  at  Biarritz  if  we  could  manage  it ;  and 
we  hoped  to  find  time  for  both  excursions. 

We  set  off  one  bright  morning,  agreeing 
to  see  all  that  should  be  worth  attention 
on  our  route.  At  Bagneres  I  was  cordially 
welcomed,  and  my  friend  was  also  asked 
to  take  up  bis  abode  at  the  Baron’s  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  our  rambles. 

In  our  strolls  amongst  the  hamlets  dot¬ 
ted  about  the  surrounding  mountains,  we 
fell  in  with  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and 
a  keen  sportsman,  Polio  Dennis,  who  bad 
temporarily  established  himself  at  a  small 
village  inn.  At  the  cozy  though  homely 
suppers  that  we  partook  of  with  him,  we 
talked  over  the  sport  afforded  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  one  evening,  while  at 
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our  repast,  we  were  informed  that  a  large 
powerful  bear  had  taken  up  bis  quarters 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  near  the  inn 
where  Polio  was  staying.  He  had  found  a. 
secure  and  almost  inaccessible  retreat  close 
to  some  steep  rocks,  which  sloped  down  to 
the  adjacent  valley,  where  he  concealed 
himself  so  effectually  that  be  bad  hitherto 
managed  to  elude  his  pursuers.  Lately  he 
bad  committed  wholesale  ravages  in  the 
neighbouring  villages — cattle  were  often 
missing  out  of  their  stalls,  and  be  exer¬ 
cised  his  voracious  propensities  with  such 
continued  boldness,  that  every  one  felt 
much  apprehension  and  alarm.  Children 
were  not  safe,  and  very  recently  he  bad 
attacked  a  woman  returning  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  who  with  difficulty  saved  herself  by 
entering  into  a  cottage,  the  door  of  which 
had  fortunately  stood  open,  favouring  her 
escape.  The  chase  of  old  Bruin  was  de¬ 
cided  on,  and  a  fine  opportunity  soon  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  killing  a  ferocious  marauder,, 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  valuable 
bearskin  as  a  trophy  of  our  adventure. 

On  the  very  next  morning  we  prepared 
for  the  chase.  Well  armed  with  guns,  and 
supplied  with  hunting  gear,  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains,  the  Baron  accom¬ 
panying  us,  towards  some  defiles  tangled 
over  with  brushwood,  through  which  wild 
torrents  rushed.  A  number  of  peasants 
with  rusty  guns  followed  us ;  evidently 
not  for  the  amusement  of  hunting,  but  in 
fulfilment  of  feudal  duties  towards  their 
lord. 

Fortune  favoured  our  underfaking ;  for 
near  a  rock  to  which  a  narrow  pathway 
led,  we  beheld  some  remains,  testifying  te! 
a  visit  Bruin  bad  made — a  mutilated,  half- 
devoured  sheep,  on  whose  wool  a  black, 
distinguishing  mark  was  seen,  proving  that 
the  victim  had  been  robbed  from  the 
Baron’s  flock.  Broad,  uncouth,  unfamiliar 
footmarks  which  met  our  view,  left  no 
doubt  that  Bruin  was  the  culprit ;  and  the 
yet  warm  body  showed  that  lie  could  not 
be  far  off.  So  we  carefully  examined  the 
locks  of  our  guns,  loosened  our  hunting- 
knives,  and  proceeded  onwards,  keeping  at 
a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  for  the  trace  of  his  paws,  until  we 
advanced  into  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
chain  of  rocks. 

“  There,  there  he  goes  !”  suddenly  cried 
one  of  the  party  ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 
About  a  hundred  paces  ahead  a  large  un¬ 
wieldy  bear  was  seen,  clambering  across  a 
rock,  apparently  intent  on  making  his 
escape  from  us.  But  Hollo,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  slipped  clown  an  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  declivity,  till  he  came  to  a  rent 
or  chasm  which  offered  but  very  little 
standing-room,  where  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  hear,  who  was  hem¬ 
med  in  by  the  steep  rock  to  the  right,  the 
tremendous  precipice  to  the  left,  and  before 
and  behind  him  his  pursuers. 

He  was  thus  effectually  brought  to  bay, 
for  all  chance  of  escape  was  cut  off.  His 
situation,  however,  wasnot  more  unpleasant 
than  ours,  for  in  the  narrow  threadlike 
pathway  in  which  the  bear-hunter  stood, 
and  I  beside  him,  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  a  shot  at  Bruin  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  killing  one  or  other  of  the 
party.  The  sullen  monster  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  cognisant  of  the  fact,  and  remained 
stationary,  except  that,  with  a  yawn,  he 
opened  his  capacious  jaws. 

“We  must  get  at  him  from  the  other  side, 
yonder,”  said  the  Baron,  pointing  to  the 
summit  of  an  overhanging  rock.  u  Let  us 
scramble  up  there,  and  should  Captain 
Bollo  miss  his  aim,  Bruin  will  at  all  events 
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be  a  sure  mark  for  our  balls.  But  be 
ready  !  take  care  that  the  captain  does  not 
remain  without  help.” 

“  Hist !  be  careful !” 

We  began  hastily  to  climb  the  steep 
acclivity,  which  rose  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  above  the  yawning  chasm  : 
no  very  easy  task  to  accomplish,  for  it 
■was  with  difficulty  that  our  feet  could 
retain  their  hold  on  the  smooth  slaty 
surface.  How¬ 
ever,  impelled 
by  a  sense  of 
danger  into 
energetic  ef¬ 
forts,  we  at  last 
gained  the  top, 
when  suddenly 
the  report  of  a 
shot  was  heard. 

Bollo  had  mis¬ 
sed  the  bear  at 
a  distance  of 
hardly  twenty 
feet,  and  he  was 
soon  seen  clam¬ 
bering  up  the 
steep  to  join  us, 
after  first 
throwing  the 
discharged  gun 
away  to  aid  his 
flight.  The 
animal  mean¬ 
while  appeared 
disposed  to 
take  advantage 
of  this  lucky 
moment  to  es¬ 
cape  from  his 
enemies,  when 
unfortunately 
Bollo,  in  his 
ascent  towards 
us,  stumbled, 
and  rolled 
down  the  rock 
again,  falling 
with  all  his 
weight  on  the 
huge  body  of 
the  bear ! 

The  phleg¬ 
matic  brute 
was  now  at 
least  as  much 
terrified  as  the 
valiant  Bollo  ! 
for  when  he  had 
shaken  off  the 
load  which  had 
so  suddenly 
come  upon  him, 
both  remained 
for  a  few  se¬ 
conds  motion¬ 
less,  opposite 
each  other.  The 
ponderous  bear 
was  the  first  to 
recover  consciousness :  raising  himself  on 
his  hind  legs,  he  gave  a  fearful  yell !  and 
we  hastily  took  aim  at  him,  but  were  not 
quick  enough,  for  all  at  once  he  pressed 
forward  to  the  retreating  Bollo,  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  both  disappeared,  the  inter¬ 
vening  rock  hiding  them  from  our  sight 
and  guns. 

Anxiously  we  hastened  to  descend  to  the 
chasm,  when  a  terrible  spectacle  there  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  bear  and  Bollo,  clasping 
each  other  with  convulsive  tenacity,  as 
though  their  safety  depended  on  not  letting 
go  their  hold,  had  slidden  down  to  the 
base  of  the  rock.  From  the  bear  gushed 


deed  dead,  but,  with  inexpressible  joy 
and  surprise,  we  heard  a  human  voice. 
“Thank  God,  Bollo  is  alive!  ”  we  all  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Help,  friends  !  help  me  up  !  my  ankle 
is  sprained,”  was  all  he  said.  The  spectacle 
we  beheld  could  scarcely  be  believed. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sprained  ankle, 
Bollo  lay  uninjured  beside  his  dead  ad¬ 
versary,  and  with  loud  hurrahs  we  fired 
off  our  guns 
in  honour  of 
our  valiant 
hero. 

On  a  litter 
consisting  of 
large  branches 
of  trees  lay  the 
bleeding  mon¬ 
ster,  in  whose 
breast  Bollo’ s 
knife  was  yet 
remaining,  not- 
withstandin  g 
his  fall.  Bis 
victor,  raised 
upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  two  at¬ 
tendants,  was 
also  borne 
along.  When 
the  procession 
arrived  in  the 
village,  a  tu¬ 
multuous  shout 
of  rejoicing  on 
all  sides  broke 
forth.  Bollo 
was  -welcomed 
with  admiration 
and  thanks  for 
their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the 
rapacious  ani¬ 
mal  who  had 
been  the  cause 
of  severe  loss 
to  several  pea¬ 
sants  and  pro¬ 
prietors,  and 
was  a  terror 
to  all. 

It  was  only 
upon  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  the 
castle  that  we 
knew  the  full 
details  of  the 
astounding  fall 
from  the  rocky 
pinnacle.  Bollo 
while  descend¬ 
ing  had  con¬ 
vulsively  clung 
to  his  enormous 
antagonist, 
never  letting 
go  his  hold 
for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  so 
it  happened  that  upon  coming  to  the 
ground  it  was  Bruin  who  lay  undermost, 
by  which  circumstance  his  soft  broad  body 
had  borne  the  shock  of  the  fall,  and  Bollo, 
as  though  lying  on  a  soft  feather-bed,  was 
scarcely  hurt  at  all.  Upon  remov.ug  the 
bear’s  shaggy  coat  we  observed  that  his 
neck  was  broken. 

Bollo  soon  quitted  his  country  quarters, 
quite  satisfied  with  his  hunting  exploits. 
Upon  leaving  the  Pyrenees,  his  last  words 
at  parting  were  a  recommendation  to  the 
peasants  that  when  another  occasion  should 
offer,  some  one  else  in  the  district  should 
imitate  his  example ! 


a  thick  stream  of  blood,  for  his  opponent 
had  run  his  hunting-knife  up  to  its  hilt 
in  his  body — whether  during  the  bear’s 
attack  upon  him,  or  previously,  we  had 
yet  to  learn.  Our  own  hunting-knives 
were  quickly  out  of  their  sheaths,  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  unequal 
contest,  when  we  beheld  bear  and  man,  still 
united,  roll  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
into  the  terrific  abyss  below. 


“The  bear  and  man,  still  united,  rolled  over  the  brink. 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  us  !  and  it  was 
re-echoed  by  the  peasants,  who,  arriving 
on  the  height  we  had  quitted,  had  witnessed 
the  fearful  catastrophe. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Baron  we  all 
made  for  the  depths  below,  in  search  of 
the  bodies,  to  attain  which  half  an  hour’s 
circuit  became  necessary.  Painfully  im¬ 
pressed,  we  entered  an  opening  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  abyss,  down 
whose  lofty  side  we  thought  Bollo  and  the 
bear  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces.  With  sad  hearts  we  found  our  way 
into  the  darksome  abyss.  We  soon  per¬ 
ceived  a  motionless  mass ;  the  bear  was  in- 
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The  galleries  devoted  to  ancient  and  modern 
armour  are  sure  to  "attract  all  boys.  Great 
indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  poniard, 
with  its  jagged  edge,  and  the  modern  bayonet; 
greater  still  that  between  the  arquebuss  and  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle.  It  is  a  question  whether  war 
has  become  less  cruel  since  the  middle  ages,  but 
it  has  undoubtedly  become  more  scientific.  We 
laugh  at  some  of  the  appliances  of  our  ancestors 
for  repelling  the  foe — their  stink -pots,  their  cum¬ 
bersome  blunderbusses,  sometimes  made  yet  more 
unwieldy  by  there  being  four  barrels  to  one 
stock  and  a  spear  as  well.  We  wonder  how  the 
knight  of  ancient  times  could  find  a  horse  to 
carry  him,  clothed  as  he  was  in  ponderous 
armour  from  head  to  foot,  and  carrying  a  heavy 
battle-axe,  besides  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
various  other  trifles  ;  but  we  cease  to  wonder 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  wear  a  spur  big 
enough  to  he  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence  if  re¬ 
quired.  When  we  remember,  too,  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  horse  was  himself  clothed  in  steel,  we 
can  scarcely  escape  the  conviction  that  there 
must  have  been  a  breed  of  horses  of  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  in  former  times.  No  wonder 
that  when  horse  and  man  were  fairly  under  -way, 
the  poor  yeomen,  clothed  only  in  buff  jerkin, 
and  with  no  weapon  which  availed  against  steel, 
gave  way  before  such  a  mass  in  motion. 

When  gunpowder  was  invented  the  days  of 
armour  were  numbered,  but  it  seems  to  have 
survived  the  use  of  cannon  in  battle  by  several 
centuries.  Cannon  of  a  sort  were  used  at  the 
battle  of  Creiy,  but  when  we  inspect  the  various 
specimens  exhibited  in  the  galleries  we  can  only 
admire  the  pluck  of  the  men  who  fired  them. 
The  balls  were  of  stone  ;  several  specimens  are 
still  preserved.  But  gradually  the  weapons  im¬ 
proved  ;  an  enormous  step  was  taken  when  guns 
were  made  small  enough  to  he  portable  by  one 
man.  We  must  pity  the  first  company  of  arque- 
busiers,  for  they  must  have  had  hard  times.  To 
begin  with,  their  weapons  were  too  heavy  to  hold 
to  the  shoulder,  so  before  they  could  take  aim 
the  barrel  had  to  be  rested  on  a  fork  stuck  in  the 
ground.  Then  tire  liability  of  bursting  was 
considerable,  and  even  if  that  danger  were  sur¬ 
mounted  the  firer.  received  a  “kick”  that  not 
infrequently  knocked  him  over.  It  seems  mys¬ 
terious  how  any  good  practice  could  be  made 
with  a  gun  whose  barrel  ended  in  a  bell ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  guns  rapidly 
rose  in  favour  and  beat  the  how  out  of  the  field. 
When  Latimer  was  a  boy  he  had  to  practise 
shooting  under  a  law  which  compelled  all  youths 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  died  he  had  seen  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  more  modern  weapon  upon  the  armies  of  the 
enemy. 

But  certain  of  the  curiosities  displayed  in 
these  armouries  are  more  saddening  than  inte¬ 
resting,  and  we  could  wish  that,  for  the  credit  of 
our  country,  they  had  never  existed.  There  is 
the  model  of  the  rack  on  which  many  a  poor 
prisoner  has  confessed  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty,  preferring  the  certainty  of  death  to 
the  chance  of  farther  torture.  We  have  grown 
more  humane  now,  and  wiser  also,  for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  baser  a  man  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bably  will  he  implicate  others  to  save  himself 
from  pain.  Many  a  noble  head  has  fallen  be¬ 
neath  the  axe  because  of  testimony  wrung  from 
some  poor  wretch  in  the  delirium  of  agony. 
Happily  the  rack  and  its  evil  companions, 
t/iuinbscrew,  bilboes,  and  all,  are  now  curiosities 
only. 

But  sadder  still  is  the  reflection  that  these 
“infernal  machines,”  as  they  have  been  rightly 
named,  were  chiefly  used  in  the  name  off  the 
God  of  mercy.  We  may  grieve  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  ingenious  weapons  devised  for 
slaying  an  enemy  in  fight,  but  from  the  in¬ 
struments  of  torture  we  turn  away  in  disgust 
and  loathing. 

Look  too  on  the  block  and  axe,  the  very  block 
on  which  noble,  lords  have  laid  their  heads.  The 
dint  of  the  steel  in  the  hard  wood  can  still  be 
seen.  But  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
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since  the  axe  was  used,  and  probably  it  will 
never  be  used  again.  Rebellions  are  not  so 
frequent  now  as  they  used  to  be,  and  there  are 
better  moans  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances 
than  marching  on  London  in  arms.  During 
our  Queen’s  long  reign  not  a  single  person  has 
suffered  death  for  a  political  offence  ;  even  the 
attempts  on  her  life  have  been  punished  in  a 
less  barbarous  way  than  would  have  been  the 
case  formerly,  when  the  blood  of  one  victim 
was  scarcely  dry  on  the  block  before  another 
was  ready  to  suffer. 

But  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to  the  sights  of 
the  Tower.  When  the  ancient  armouries  are 
explored  there  are  the  modern  ones,  with  their 
endless  rows  of  rifles,  swords,  and  pistols,  worked 
into  all  manner  of  shining  devices  ;  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  once  the  State  Prison,  with  its 
memorials  cut  in  the  stone  of  many  a  royal  and 
noble  inmate  ;  the  Traitors’  Gate,  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  and  the  old  moat.  Even  the  warders 
themselves  are  books  of  history,  modem  per¬ 
haps,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  and  a  half- 
hour  can  be  spent  in  few  pleasanter  ways  than 
in  listening  to  the  tales  of  some  of  these 
picturesque  veterans,  whose  medals  show  them 
to  be  no  carpet  knights.  But  leaving  all  these 
we  must  end  by  a  short  description  of  the  great 
fire  at  the  Tower,  which  bid  fair  to  render  the 
whole  building  a  memory  only. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  October,  1341, 
a  sentinel  who  was  on  guard  fancied  he  saw  a 
strange  light  under  the  eupela  of  the  Bowyer 
Tower.  A  few  moments’  attention  satisfied  him 
that  something  was  wrong,  so  he  fired  off  his  mus¬ 
ket.  The  drums  instantly  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
hundreds  of  men  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
who  were  stationed  in  the  Tower,  turned  out  to 
find  that  the  Tower  was  in  flames.  The  nine 
engines  which  were  kept  in  the  Tower  were 
speedily  brought  out,  but,  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  supply  of  water  was  lamentably 
short.  Before  the  engines  were  got  to  work  the 
Round  Tower  was  blazing,  and  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Guards,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Auckland  Eden,  it  was 
soon  plain  that  ic  was  doomed.  Its  great 
height  prevented  the  water  from  reaching  it 
properly,  and,  to  add  to  other  drawbacks,  the 
tide  was  low.  By  eleven  o’clock  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  roof  of  the  Armoury  was  in 
flames.  But  by  this  time  other  engines  had 
arrived,  and  not  long  after  the  floating  engines 
were  moored  off  Traitors’  Gate.  But  the  latter 
had  to  fix  700  feet  of  hose  before  they  could 
reach  the  flames,  so  that  their  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  to  supplying  the  other  engines 
with  water.  The  ceiling  of  the  Armoury  soon 
gave  way,  burying  in  its  ruins  a  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  trophies  and  curiosities.  The  flames  had 
now  readied  such  a  height  that  all  London 
knew  a  great  catastrophe  was  impending ;  the 
people  thronged  the  entrances  in.  such  numbers 
that  a  large  force  of  police,  reinforced  by  400 
Guards,  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  them  out  ; 
severe  contests  took  place  at  the  gates,  and  it 
seemed  probable  at  one  time  that  the  place 
would  be  taken  by  storm. 

The  fire  meanwhile  had  increased  in  fury, 
and  the  whole  block  of  buildings  seemed 
threatened.  So  fierce  was  the  heat  that  some  of 
the  engines  were  burnt ;  the  Clock  Tower  came 
down  with  a  thundering  crash  ;  the  lead  from 
the  melted  pipes  flowed  treely  about,  whilst,  to 
add  to  the  misfortunes,  a  change  of  wind  caused 
the  flames  to  attack  the  White  and  Jewel 
Towers.  The  fear  of  losing  the  Regalia  caused 
Governor  Major  Elkington  to  order  the  warders 
to  carry  the  treasures  to  his  residence,  situated 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  Tower  Green  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  warder  in  charge  had 
only  the  keys  of  the  outer  door — the  others 
being  in  charge  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  But 
crowbars  overcame  that  difficulty,  which  was 
followed  by  another  in  the  shape  of  the  iron 
cage  by  which  the  jewels  were  guarded.  It  took 
twenty  minutes  to  break  this  open,  and  then, 
under  the  escort  of  soldiers  and  police,  the 


valuables  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
After  all  the  Jewel  Tower  was  not  injured. 

Fears  were  entertained  at  two  o’clock  that  the 
magazine  near  the  armoury  would  be  attacked,, 
in  which  case  a  fearful  explosion  was  inevitable.. 
But  this  danger  was  avoided  ;  more  engines  had. 
arrived  and  the  supply  of  water  was  at  last  satis¬ 
factory,  so  that  by  half-past  three  the  crowds- 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  flames  begin 
to  abate.  But  even  in  the  morning  the  fire  was 
still  breaking  out,  and  for  days  the  whole  of  the- 
buildings  attacked  were  a  mass  of  smouldering 
ruins.  One  fireman  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
piece  of  wall,  but  no  other  casualties  of  any  im¬ 
portance  occurred.  How  the  fire  originated  is- 
I  not  known  for  certain  ;  it  is  supposed  that  it 
arose  from  the  forge  of  the  armourers  in  the 
Round  Tower,  or  from  the  overheating  of  the 
stoves.  The  new  barracks  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Grand  Storehouse,  which  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

But  enough  is  left  to  make  the  Tower  even 
now  the  most  interesting  building  in  England  if 
not  in  the  world.  Go  and  visit  it,  boys,  and  see 
if  it  doesn’t  make  English  history  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  study  than  you  have  hitherto  found  it. 


NAUTXCUS  IN  SCOTLAND : 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY- 
EIGHT  DAYS. 

By  the  Author  of  “Nauticus  on  his 
Hobby-Horse.” 

PART.  IV. — REMARKS. 

iie  tour  was  most  successful  in  every  way,  and 
the  scenery  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Though  I  traversed  mountain 
ranges,  ran  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
waded  through  rapid  streams,  and  had  several 
narrow  squeaks  and  one  bad  accident,  my  diffi¬ 
culties  were  never  insurmountable. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  roads  in  Skye  and 
on  the  west  coast  were  impracticable  to  the 
cyclist  ;  whereas  I  can  certify  that,  although 
very  hilly,  they  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Indeed,  I  was  enabled  to  cany  out  my  original 
programme  almost  to  tiro  letter.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wet  season,  but  I  was  fortunate  in 
dodging  the  rain  from  place  to  place,  and  thus 
seeing  the  mountains  and  other  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  best  advantage. 

Having  had  a  very  large  experience  of  Scotch 
hotels,  I  have  noted  them  down  in  my  book, 
and  can  recommend  nearly  all  of  them.  The 
proof  of  their  moderate  charges  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  of  my  daily  expenditure  was  twelve 
shillings,  including  tips,  repairs,  postage,  and. 
other  incidental  expenses. 

My  bag  was  strapped  to  tire  backbone  of  the 
tricycle,  and  contained  a  complete  change  of 
clothing  (excepting  a  coat),  slippers,  washing 
gear,  guide-books,  etc.,  which,  together  with  a 
waterproof,  weighed  eighteen  pounds.  In  spite 
of  the  hard  work  I  did  not  lose  flesh,  and,  more¬ 
over,  gained  breadth  of  chest  and  a  wonderful 
increase  of  appetite.  On  rro  occasion  did  I 
suffer  from  over-fatigue — in  short,  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life. 

Crowded  coaches  and  tourists’  grievances 
made  me  value  more  than  ever  the  advantages 
of  this  enjoyable  and  independent  way  of  travel¬ 
ling.  With  the  idea  of  encouraging  others  to 
adopt  it,  I  intend  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  few 
details  of  my  late  tricycling  experiences. 

On  Parts  I.  and  II.,  which  describe  the 
more  frequented  tourist  routes,  I  will  only 
make  a  few  remarks  here,  reserving  the  details 
to  be  published  at  some  future  date,  with  the 
rest  of  my  narrative,  in  book  form,  and  I  will 
simply  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few 
of  the  interesting  places  which  are  out  of  the 
track  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 

1.  The  Y alley  of  the  Nith,  the  rare  beauties 
of  which  are  lost  to  the  railway  traveller. 


2.  On  the  lonely  moorland  between  Galston 
and  Strathavon  we  looked  upon  the  battle-fields 
of  London  Hill  and  Drumclog.  The  former 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Bruce  over  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1307.  On  the  latter  the 
great  Claverhouse  had  a  good  drubbing  from  a 
body  of  Covenanters  in  1079. 

3.  Ardoch  (between  Crief  and  Dumblane),  the 
best-preserved  Roman  camp  in  Great  Britain. 

4.  Glammis  Castle.  The  tapestry,  furniture, 
and  everything  in  the  interior  —  even  to  the 
ladies’  spinning-wheel  in  the  drawing-room — are 
kept  exactly  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  fact,  while 
wandering  from  room  to  room,  it  seemed  to  us 
as  though  the  world’s  history  had  been  rolled 
back  live  or  six  hundred  years  for  our  especial 
benefit. 

5.  At  Dunnottar  Castle  we  saw  the  place  in 
which  the  regalia  had  been  kept  during  the 
siege  of  that  celebrated  fortress.  In  the  Coven¬ 
anters’  dungeon  we  drank  from  the  spring  which 
is  reported  to  have  gushed  from  the  rock  in 
answer  to  their  prayers  ;  and  in  one  corner  of  it 
examined  the  spot  where  the  unhappy  prisoners 
had  undermined  the  wall  and  escaped  from  their 
confinement  only  to  be  shot  or  recaptured. 

0.  At  the  quaint  little  village  of  Kineff,  six 
miles  from  Dunnottar,  I  was  shown  the  room 
in  the  manse  where  the  regalia  was  at  first  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  double-bottomed  bed,  and  in  the 
kirk  the  recess  under  the  pulpit  in  which  Mr. 
Grainger  kept  it  for  so  long. 

Although  hardly  a  day  passed  without  bring¬ 
ing  something  either  novel  or  amusing  to  record, 
we  did  not  encounter  any  very  startling  adven¬ 
tures  or  mishaps. 

I  incautiously  allowed  a  small  boy  to  play 
about  with  my  tricycle  one  day,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  my  left  tyre  became  loosened. 
This,  as  explained  in  my  story,  gave  me  no  end 
of  trouble. 

A  word  about  the  roads.  Those  between 
Tyndrum  and  Dalmally,  and  likewise  between 
Callender  and  the  Trossachs,  were  decidedly 
bad.  From  Dalmally  to  Inverary,  and  through 
the  Pass  of  Glencroe,  very  steep.  The  remain¬ 
ing  750  miles  passed  over  were  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  The  Scotch  mend  their  roads  very 
skilfully,  being  careful  to  break  up  the  stones 
well  before  laying  them  down. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  suitable  weather 
for  seeing  the  different  places.  For  instance,  a 
fine,  calm  evening  for  the  Trossachs,  a  wild  day 
for  the  Pass  of  Glencroe,  and  a  lovely  afternoon 
for  Kentnore,  where  we  arrived  just  as  the 
rhododendrons  and  laburnums  were  in  full 
bloom. 

In  conclusion,  P.  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
ourselves  during  the  time  we  were  together. 


paht  v. 

T. ,  who  had  answered  my  advertisement,  and 
whom  1  had  subsequently  seen,  had  promised  to 
meet  me  at  Perth  on  July  15th.  That  day 
being  now  close  at  hand,  P.  signified  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  returning  to  England. 

To  my  suggestion  that  we  should  all  go 
together  for  some  distance,  he  replied  with  the 
old  adage,  “Two  is  company,  three  is  none,” 
but  I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  run  to  the  north 
on  his  own  account  before  g©in"  home 

Wo  parted. 

I  roni  the  first  day  of  my  tour  I  became  aware 
that  iny  strengthened  tricycle  was  too  heavy  for 
my  light  weight  in  this  hilly  country,  and  I 
therefore  ordered  a  new  “  Cheylesmore  ”  of  the 
ordinary  weight,  with  crank  ball  bearings,  to  be 
sent  to  Crieff  by  July  10th. 

On  July  13th  I  heard  that  the  machine  could 
imt  oo  dispatched  before  the  20th.  This  news 
decided  me  to  go  on  with  the  old  one  for  the 
present,  every  day  being  precious. 

I  set  to  work  to  take  the  whole  thin0,  to 
pieces,  and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  it  I  once 
more  stuck  oil  the  intractable  tyre  with  india- 
rubber  solution.  I  should  have  sent  for  the 
proper  composition  long  ago,  had  I  not  been 
expecting  to  get  a  new  vehicle. 

On  July  14th  I  heard  from  T.,  to  say  that  he 
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had  arrived  at  Perth,  but  as  he  w-as  minus  his 
tricycle,  and  was  not  sure  when  it  would  turn 
up,  he  recommended  me  to  go  on,  and  leave  him 
to  overtake  me  by  rail. 

The  weather  being  favourable,  I  fell  in  with 
his  plan,  and  having  sent  him  a  programme  of 
my  intended  movements,  I,  on  July  15th,  bade 
farewell  to  my  friends  at  Crieff. 

26 th  Day. 

Crieff..  Dunkeld.  Blair  Athol. 

Eleven  a.m.  Began  the  journey  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ascent,  and  turned  to  the  left  at  Mon- 
zie.  About  two  hundred  yards  beyond  that 
village  the  road  forks  ;  took  tlie  right  up  the 
brae.  Cyclists  are  advised  to  walk  up  this  long 
incline.  Near  the  top  is  a  fine  vista  of  the 
pastoral  vale  to  the  S.W.,  with  pretty  Comrie 
lying  under  the  hills.  Passing  the  tempting- 
looking  road  to  the  right  at  the  sixtfi  milestone, 
I  entered  Sma  Glen,  which  is  flanked  by  high 
and  rugged  cliff's.  These  acted  as  a  funnel  to 
the  wind,  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult 
even  to  walk  against  it. 

Near  the  head  of  the  pass  is  a  large  stone, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  once  covered  Ossian’s 
tomb. 

“  Ossian,  last  of  all  his  race, 

Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  place.  ” 

The  road  now  crosses  the  stream,  and  striking 
over  a  rough  brae,  slopes  down  to  Amulree,  a 
hamlet  in  a  dreary  waste,  possessing  an  inn. 
About  two  miles  from  Amulree  the  road  again 
forks.  The  left  goes  to  Aberfeldy  ;  the  right, 
which  I  followed,  declines  through  Stath  Bruan 
to  Dunkeld,  the  scenery  becoming  more  and 
more  pleasing  as  the  town  is  approached. 

I  lunched  at  Dunkeld,  then  rode  up  the  hill 
by  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  park,  and  through  mag¬ 
nificent  covers  of  birch  and  larch.  On  emerging 
from  there,  a  verdant  stath,  watered  by  the 
Tummel,  could  be  seen,  stretching  away  to  the 
Grampian  range. 

I  enjoyed  about  nine  miles  of  level  road  before 
reaching  Pitlochrie,  a  clean  village  with  a  fine 
hydropathic  establishment.  This  favourite  place 
was  already  alive  with  tourists. 

The  cyclist  will  find  that  the  reputed  charms 
of  the  scenery  from  Pitlochrie,  through  the  Pass 
of  Killiecrankie,  are  not  by  any  means  exagge¬ 
rated.  Its  characteristic  is  sylvan  beauty. 

I  stopped  at  the  guide’s  house,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  “  gude  mon  ”  his  buxom  spouse 
entertained  me  by  displaying  her  curiosities. 
Amongst  other  things  was  the  skin  of  a  large 
snake  from  hermative  home,  Brisbane  (Austra¬ 


lia).  On  hearing  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  that  town  she  almost  embraced  me  in  her 
enthusiasm,  and  poured  forth  a  volley  of  ques¬ 
tions  ;  after  which  sbe  insisted  upon  my  partak¬ 
ing  of  her  hospitality  in  the  shape  of  unlimited 
milk  and  oatcake. 

To  be  continued.) 


OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “the  GIANT  TAFT.”) 

Bt  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XVII. — THE  LAST  NIGHT. 

The  visit  of  Yaquita  and  her  daughter 
had  been  like  all  such  visits  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  hours  which  each  day  th& 
husband  and  wife  spent  together.  In  the- 
presence  of  the  two  beings  whom  Joam  so 
dearly  loved  his  heart  nearly  failed  him. 
But  the  husband — the  father — retained  his 
self-command.  It  was  he  who  comforted  the 
two  poor  women  and  inspired  them  with  a 
little  of  the  hope  of  which  so  little  now 
remained  to  him.  They  both  had  come 
with  the  intention  of  cheering  the  prisoner. 
Alas !  far  more  than  he  they  themselves 
were  in  want  of  cheering  ;  but  when  they 
found  him  still  holding  up  his  head  in  the- 
midst  of  his  great  trial,  they  recovered 
a  little  of  their  hope. 

Again  had  Joam  spoken  encouraging 
words  to  them.  His  indomitable  energy 
was  due  not  only  to  the  feeling  of  his 
innocence,  but  to  his  faith  in  that  God  a* 
portion  of  whose  justice  exists  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  No!  Joam  Dacosta  would  never 
lose  his  life  for  the  crime  of  Tijuco. 

Hardly  ever  did  he  mention  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Whether  it  were  apocryphal  or  no, 
whether  it  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Torres 
or  in  that  cf  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
crime,  whether  it  contained  or  did  not  con¬ 
tain.  the  longed-for  vindication,  it  was  on 
no  such  doubtful  hypothesis  that  Joanx 
Dacosta  presumed  to  trust.  No ;  lie- 
reckoned  on  a  better  argument  in  his 
favour,  and  it  was  to  his  long  life  of  toil 
and  honour  that  he  relegated  the  task  of" 
pleading  for  him. 

This  evening,  then,  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  strengthened  by  the  manly  words, 
which  thrilled  them  to  the  core  of  their 
hearts,  had  left  him  more  confident  than 
they  had  ever  been  since  his  arrest.  For- 
the  last  time  the  prisoner  had  embraced 
them  with  redoubled  tenderness.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  had  a  presentiment  that, 
whatever  it  might  be,  the  denouement  was- 
nigh. 

Joam  Dacosta,  after  they  had  left,  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  perfectly  motionless. 
His  arms  rested  on  a  small  table' and  sup¬ 
ported  his  head.  Of  what  was  he  think¬ 
ing  ?  Had  he  at  last  been  convinced  that 
human  justice,  after  failing  the  first  time, 
would  at  length  pronounce  his  acquittal  ? 

Yes,  he  still  hoped.  With  the  report  of 
Judge  Jarriquez  establishing  his  identity, 
he  knew  that  his  memoir,  which  he  had 
penned  with  so  much  sincerity,  would 
have  been  sent  to  Bio  Janeiro,  and  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
This  memoir,  as  we  know,  was  the  history 
of  his  life  from  his  entry  into  the  offices  of 
the  diamond  arrayal  until  the  very  moment 
when  the  jangada  stopped  before  Manaos. 
Joam  Dacosta  was  pondering  over  his 
whole  career.  He  again  lived  his  past  life 
from  the  moment  when,  as  an  orphan,  he 
had  set  foot  in  Tijuco.  There  his  zeal 
bad  raised  him  high  in  the  offices  of  the 
governor-general,  into  which  he  had  been 
admitted  when  still  very  young.  The 
future  smiled  on  him  ;  he  would  have  filled 
some  important  position.  Then  this  sudden, 
catastrophe ;  the  robbery  of  the  diamond-, 
convoy,  the  massacre  of  the  escort,  the  sus¬ 
picion  directed  against  him  as  the  onljy 
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official  who  could  Lave  divulged  the  secret 
of  the  expedition,  his  arrest,  Lis  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  jury,  Lis  conviction  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  his  advocate,  tlie  last 
'hours  spent  in  the  condemned  cell  at  Yilla 
Rica,  Lis  escape  under  conditions  which 
betokened  almost  superhuman  courage,  Lis 
■flight  through  the  northern  provinces,  his 
arrival  on  the  Peruvian  frontier,  and  the 
reception  which  the  starving  fugitive  had 
met  with  from  the  hospitable  fazender 
Magalhaes. 

Tno  prisoner  once  more  passed  in  review 
'these  events,  which  had  so  cruelly  marred 
his  life.  And  then,  lost  in  his  thoughts 
and  recollections,  he  sat,  regardless  of  a 
■peculiar  noise  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  of  the  jerkings  of  a  rope  hitched  on 
to  a  bar  of  his  window,  of  the  grating 
steel  as  it  cut  through  the  iron,  which 
•ought  at  once  to  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  less  absorbed  man. 

Joam  Dacosta  continued  to  live  the 
years  of  his  youth  after  his  arrival  in 
Peru.  He  again  saw  the  fazender,  the 
■clerk,  the  partner  of  the  old  Portuguese, 
foiling  hard  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
•establishment  at  Iquitos.  Ah !  why  at 
the  outset  had  he  not  told  all  to  his  bene¬ 
factor  ?  He  would  never  have  doubted 
him.  It  was  the  only  error  with  which  he 
could  reproach  himself.  Why  had  he  not 
'.confessed  to  him  whence  he  had  come,  and 
-who  he  was— above  all,  at  the  moment 


And  now  the  noise  outside  became  loud 
enough  to  attract  the  prisoner’s  attention. 
For  an  instant  Joam  raised  his  head;  his 
eyes  sought  the  window,  but  with  a  vacant 
look,  as  though  he  were  unconscious,  and 
the  next  instant  his  head  again  sunk  into 
his  hands.  Again  he  was  in  thought  back 
at  Iquitos. 

There  the  old  fazender  was  dying; 
before  his  end  he  longed  for  the  future  of 
his  daughter  to  be  assured,  for  his  partner 
to  be  the  solo  master  of  the  settlement 
which  had  grown  so  prosperous  under  his 
management.  Should  Dacosta  have  spoken 
then  F  Perhaps  ;  but  he  dared  not  do  it. 
He  again  lived  the  happy  days  he  had 
spent  with  Yaquita,  and  again  thought  of 
the  birth  of  his  children,  again  felt  the 
happiness  which  had  its  only  trouble  in  the 
remembrances  of  Tijuco  and  the  remorse 
that  he  had  not  confessed  his  terrible  secret. 

The  chain  of  events  was  reproduced  in 
Joam’s  mind  with  a  clearness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  quite  remarkable. 

And  now  he  was  thinking  of  the  day 
when  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  Manoel 
had  been  decided.  Could  he  allow  that 
union  to  take  place  under  a  false  name 
without  acquainting  the  lad  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  life  ?  No  !  And  so  at  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Judge  Ribeiro  he  resolved  to  come 
and  claim  the  revision  of  his  sentence,  to 
demand  the  rehabilitation  which  was  his 
due  !  He  was  starting  with  his  people,  and 


and  his  life,  and  then  the  denunciation  and 
the  arrest ! 

Suddenly  the  window  flew  open  with  a 
violent  push  from  without. 

Joam  started  up;  the  souvenirs  of  the 
past  vanished  like  a  shadow. 

Benito  leapt  into  into  the  room  ;  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and  the  next 
moment  Manoel,  tearing  down  the  remain¬ 
ing  bars,  appeared  before  him. 

Joam  Dacosta  would  have  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise.  Benito  left  him  no  time  to  do  so. 

“  Father,”  he  said,  “the  window  grating 
is  down.  A  rope  leads  to  the  ground.  A 
pirogue  is  waiting  for  you  on  the  canal 
not  a  hundred  yards  off.  Araujo  is  there 
ready  to  take  you  far  away  from  Manaos, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Amazon,  where 
your  track  will  never  be  discovered  !  Fa¬ 
ther,  you  must  escape  this  very  moment ! 
It  was  the  judge’s  own  suggestion  !  ” 

“  It  must  be  done  !  ”  added  Manoel. 

“Fly!  I! — Fly  a  second  time!  Fly 
again  ?  ” 

And  with  crossed  arms,  and  head  erect, 
Joam  Dacosta  stepped  backwards. 

“Never!”  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  firm 
that  Benito  and  Manoel  stood  bewildered. 

The  young  men  had  never  thought  of 
a  difficulty  like  this.  They  had  never 
reckoned  on  the  hindrances  to  escape 
coming  from  the  prisoner  himself. 

Benito  advanced  to  his  father,  and  look¬ 
ing  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  taking 
both  his  hands  in  his,  not  to  force  him,  but 
to  try  and  convince  him,  said, 

“  Never,  did  you  say,  father?  ” 

“  Never !  ” 

“Father,”  said  Manoel — “for  I  also 
have  the  right  so  to  call  you  father — 
listen  to  us  !  If  we  tell  you  that  you  ought 
to  fly  without  losing  an  instant,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  if  you  remain  you  will  be  guilty  to¬ 
wards  others,  towards  yourself  !  ” 

“To  remain,”  continued  Benito,  “is  to 
remain  to  die !  The  order  for  execution 
may  come  at  any  moment !  If  you  imagine 
that  the  justice  of  men  will  nullify  a  wrong 
decision,  if  you  think  it  will  rehabilitate 
you  whom  it  condemned  twenty  years 
since,  you  are  mistaken  !  There  is  hope  no 
longer  !  You  must  fly  !  Come  !  ” 

By  an  irresistible  impulse  Benito  seized 
his  father  and  drew  him  towards  the  win¬ 
dow. 

Joam  Dacosta  struggled  from  his  son’s 
grasp  and  recoiled  a  second  time. 

“  To  fly,”  he  answered,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  whose  resolution  was  unalterable, 
“  is  to  dishonour  myself  and  you  with  me  ! 
It  would  be  a  confession  of  my  guilt !  Of 
my  own  free  will  I  surrendered  myself  to 
my  country’s  judges,  and  I  will  await 
their  decision,  whatever  that  decision  may 
be  !  ” 

“But  the  presumptions  on  which  you 
trusted  are  insufficient,”  replied  Manoel, 
“  and  the  material  proof  of  your  inno¬ 
cence  is  still  wanting  !  If  we  tell  you  that 
you  ought  to  fly,  it  is  because  Judge  Jarri- 
quez  himself  told  us  so.  You  have  now 
only  this  one  chance  left  to  escape  from 
death !  ” 

I  will  die,  then,”  said  Joam,  in  a  calm 
voice.  “  I  will  die  protesting  against  the 
decision  which  condemned  me  !  The  first 
time,  a  few  hours  before  the  execution — I 
fled  !  Yes  !  I  was  then  young.  I  had  all 
my  life  before  me  in  which  to  struggle 
against  man’s  injustice  !  But  to  save  my¬ 
self  now,  to  begin  again  the  miserable  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  felon  hiding  under  a  false 
name,  whose  every  effort  is  required  to 
avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  police,  again  to 
live  the  life  of  anxiety  which  I  have  led 


He  scarcely  spoke  of  the  Document. 


when  Magalhaes  had  placed  in  his  hand  I  then  came  the  intervention  of  Torres,  the 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  who  would  never  horrible  bargain  proposed  by  the  scoun- 
liave  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of  so  |  drel,  the  indignant  refusal  of  the  father  to 
frightful  a  crime.  i  hand  over  his  daughter  to  save  his  honour 
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for  three-and-twenty  years,  and  oblige  you 
to  share  it  with  me  ;  to  wait  each  day  for  a 
denunciation  which  sooner  or  later  must 
come,  and  a  claim  for  extradition  which 
would  follow  me  to  a  foreign  country  !  Am 
I  to  live  for  that  ?  No  !  Never  !  ” 

“Father,”  interrupted  Benito,  whose 
mind  threatened  to  give  way  before  such 
obstinacy,  “you  shall  fly!  I  will  have 
it  so!”  And  he  caught  hold  of  Joam 
Dacosta,  and  tried  by  force  to  drag  him 
towards  the  window. 

“No!  no!” 

“  You  wish  to  drive  me  mad  !  ” 

“  My  son,”  exclaimed  Joam  Dacosta, 
“listen  to  me!  Once  already  I  escaped 
from  prison  at  Villa  Rica,  and  people  be¬ 
lieved  I  fled  from  well-merited  punishment. 
Yes,  they  had  reason  to  think  so.  Well, 
for  the  honour  of  the  name  which  you  bear 
I  shall  not  do  so  again.” 

Benito  had  fallen  on  his  knees  before  his 
father.  He  held  up  his  hands  to  him  ;  he 
begged  him — 

“  But  this  order,  father,”  he  repeated, 
“  this  order,  which  is  due  to-day—  even 
now  —  it  will  contain  your  sentence  of 
death.” 

“The  order  may  come,  but  my  deter¬ 
mination  will  not  change.  No,  my  son  ! 
Joam  Dacosta,  guilty,  might  fly!  Joam 
Dacosta,  innocent,  will  not  fly  !  ” 

The  scene  which  followed  these  words 
was  heartrending.  Benito  struggled  with 
his  father.  Manoel,  distracted,  kept  near 
the  window  ready  to  carry  off  the  prisoner 
— when  the  door  of  the  room  opened. 

On  the  threshold  appeared  the  chief  of 
the  police,  accompanied  by  the  head  warder 
of  the  prison  and  a  few  soldiers.  The  chief 
of  the  police  understood  at  a  glance  that 
an  attempt  at  escape  was  being  made ; 
but  he  also  understood  from  the  prisoner’s 
attitude  that  he  it  was  who  had  no  wish  to 
fly  !  He  said  nothing.  The  sincerest  pity 
was  depicted  on  his  face.  Doubtless  he 
also,  like  Judge  Jarriquez,  would  have  liked 
Dacosta  to  have  escaped. 

It  was  too  late  ! 

The  chief  of  the  police,  who  held  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  advanced  towards  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

“  Before  all  of  you,”  said  Joam  Dacosta, 
“let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  only  rested 
with  me  to  fly,  and  that  I  would  not  do 

so.” 

The  chief  of  the  police  bowed  his  head, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  control, 

“Joam  Dacosta,”  he  said,  “the  order 
has  this  moment  arrived  from  the  Chief 
Justice  at  Rio  Janeiro.” 

“  Father  !  ”  exclaimed  Manoel  and 
Benito. 


“This  order,”  asked  Joam  Dacosta, 
who  had  crossed  his  arms,  “  this  order 
requires  the  execution  of  my  sentence  ?  ” 


“  Yes  !  ” 

“  And  that  will  take  place  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow.” 

Benito  threw  himself  on  his  father. 
Again  would  he  have  dragged  him  from 
his  cell,  but  the  soldiers  came  and  drew 
away  the  prisoner  from  his  grasp. 

At  a  sign  from  the  chief  of  the  police 
Benito  and  Manoel  were  taken  away.  An 
end  had  to  be  put  to  this  painful  scene, 
which  had  already  lasted  too  long. 

“Sir,”  said  the  doomed  man,  “before 
to-morrow,  before  the  hour  of  my  execu¬ 


tion,  may  I  pass  a  few  moments  with  Padre 
Passanha,  whom  I  ask  you  to  tell  ?  ” 

“  It  will  be  forbidden.” 


“May  I  see  my  family,  and  embrace  for 
a  last  time  my  wife  and  children  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  see  them.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  answered  Joam; 
“  and  now  keep  guard  over  that  window  ; 
it  will  not  do  for  them  to  take  me  out  of 
here  against  my  will.” 

And  then  the  chief  of  the  police,  after  a 
respectful  bow,  retired  with  the  warder- 
and  the  soldiers. 

The  doomed  man,  who  had  now  but  &... 
few  hours  to  live,  was  left  alone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“To  fly  is  to  dishonour  me,  and  to  dishonour  you  I” 


OUR  SEARCH  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  FOR  FRANKLIN. 


Ox  the  15th  April  we  discovered  that  Ned 
McIntyre,  one  of  the  men  named  before  as 
unable  to  read,  had  strayed  from  the'ship.  He 
was  seen  alone  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  men  were  at  once  sent  after  him  ;  one 
of  our  quartermasters.  Josh.  Organ,  was  the  first 
to  come  up  with  him.  After  a  long  chase  he 
came  upon  the  man  in  the  act  of  biting  his  arms, 
apparently  mad  or  pretending  to  be  so  ;  he  had 
to  be  knocked  down  ere  he  could  be  secured. 
His  hands  were  found  to  be  most  severely  frozen, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  feared  that  he  would  lose 
one  of  them.  Organ,  the  quartermaster,  also 
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had  his  feet  badly  frostbitten,  having  foolishly 
taken  off  his  boots  to  climb  the  hill  after  this 
unfortunate  madman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th  April  James 
Gray,  A.B.,  died.  He  was  bereft  of  his  senses 
for  two  or  three  days  before  death.  His  case 
seemed  to  be  one  of  pure  melancholy  and 
despair,  he  having  a  settled  idea  that  the  ships 
would  never  be  released  from  the  ice.  The  poor 
fellow  was  buried  on  the  21st,  alongside  of 
Coombes,  of  the  Investigator.  On  the  30th 
David  Jenkins  also  died,  and  was  laid  in  our 
increasing  little  cemetery  in  due  course. 


The  steam  launch  belonging  to  the  Investi¬ 
gator  was  conveyed  to  Whaler  Point  and  de¬ 
posited  there  in  depot,  after  the  carpenter  had 
cut  her  bows  off  and  lengthened  her.  The  foxes, 
left  us  this  month,  though  they  had  previously 
been  in  continual  attendance  upon  the  traps. 

On  the  3rd  May  Sir  James  Ross  and  myself, 
with  two  sledges  and  eighteen  men,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Barnard  and  Dr.  Anderson,  of 
the  Investigator,  likewise  with  two  sledges  and 
an  equal  number  of  men,  started  from  the  ships 
at  7'40a.m.,  and  arrived  at  the  depot  under 
Cape  Clarence  at  9  '20.  Here  we  transferred.. 
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the  stores  and  provisions — that  had  previously 
'been  buried — to  our  sledges,  and  at  9 '40  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey  to  the  westward,  keeping  on 
"the  iee  close  along  the  coast-line.  At  noon 
we  halted,  lighted  lires,  cooked  and  ate  our 

■  dinner,  and  proceeded  on  our  road.  At  6  "50  p.m. 
we  pitched  our  canvas  tents  for  the  night.  They 
were  five  in  number,  and  were  pitched  in  a  single 

stow  on  a  low  sandy  plain,  albeit  covered  with 
snow.  We  speedily  lighted  our  fires,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  hot  supper,  consisting  of  concentrated 
pea-soup,  cocoa,  and  biscuit,  with  a  relish  of 
cold  pork.  Seven  men  slept  in  each  tent — Sir 
James  Ross  slept  in  the  first,  I  in  the  second,  no 
officer  in  either  the  third  or  fourth,  Mr.  Barnard 
and  Dr.  Anderson  in  the  fifth. 

We  passed  the  evening  with  much  pleasure, 
being  all  on  a  par  for  the  time  and  a  truce  to 
distinction  ;  we  had  some  jolly  songs  and  yarns, 
but  the  fatigue  of  our  march  soon  induced  us  to 

■  close  the  doors  of  our  respective  tents,  and  ere 
many  minutes  we  were  all  fast  asleep,  each  in 
his  blanket  bag,  clothes,  sealskin  cap,  and  boots. 
The  temperature  during  the  night  was  exactly 
..zero,  but,  thanks  to  a  buffalo  robe  that  was 
spread  over  all  like  a  large  counterpane,  we 
passed  the  hours  pretty  comfortably. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  having  had  our 
breakfast,  we  started  again,  leaving  behind  us 
..all  the  skins  and  blanket  bags,  together  with 
the  tent-s  and  one  stove,  the  sergeant  of  Marines 
■of  the  Investigator  remaining  to  take  charge  of 
the  tents,  etc.,  so  left.  After  very  rough  travel¬ 
ling  amongst  the  hummocks  we  arrived  at  noon 
-at  our  destination,  under  a  cliff,  and  deposited 
-a  depot,  to  aid  Sir  James  Boss’s  long  march  to¬ 
wards  the  magnetic  pole.  We  then  had  our 
•dinner  and  returned  with  empty  sledges  to  the 
tents,  one  of  which  was  struck  and  taken  on 
with  us,  and  the  other  four,  with  blanket  bags, 
■skins,  etc.,  left  where  they  were.  Having 
passed  a  second  night  at  this  spot,  we  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  six  o’clock,  started  for  the  ships,  where 
we  arrived  by  noon.  I  and  several  of  the  men 
were  snow-blind  a  few  hours  before  our  return, 
•and  many  more  had  their  eyes  greatly  inflamed, 
owing  to  the  constant  glare  of  the  snow,  which 
in  these  regions  sparkles  like  diamonds. 

On  the  8th  Lieutenants  Browne  and  Robinson 
/left  with  their  parties  to  advance  the  south¬ 
western  depot  a  short  distance  farther  towards 
Fury  Beach,  from  which  duty  they  returned  on 
'the  10th. 

On  the  15th  May  Sir  James  Ross  started  on 
Lis  long  and  final  journey  to  the  westward.  The 
•only  officer  who  accompanied  him  the  whole  of 
the  way  was  Lieutenant  McClintock,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Arctic 
travelling  ;  but  Dr.  Robertson,  surgeon  of  the 
Enterprise,  Captain  Bird,  Lieutenant  Barnard, 
/and  Mr.  Cresswell,  of  the  Investigator,  each  with 
•a  separate  sledge  party,  started  also  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  ef  laying  out  depots  of  provisions 
along  the  coast  in  aid  of  the  more  extended 
parties.  Sir  James  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cflintock  each  had  a  sledge  crew  of  seven  men, 
/making  sixteen,  for  whom  forty-five  days’  pro¬ 
visions  were  taken  out.  On  the  23rd,  after  an 
•absence  of  nine  days,  the  fatigue  parties  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ships,  leaving  Sir  James’s  two 
sledges  proceeding  to  the  south-westward  en  route 
towards  the  magnetic  pole. 

On  the  31st  two  sledge  parties  started,  one 
across  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  under  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Browne,  the  other  across  Barrow 
/Strait,  under  Lieutenant  Barnard  and  Dr.  An¬ 
derson,  both  having  to  go  about  forty-five  miles 
■out  and  the  same  distance  hack.  On  the  28th 
Lieutenant  Robinson  proceeded  with  a  sledge 
■crew  for  Fury  Beadh,  where  the  Fury,  under 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  had  been  wrecked.  On 
board  the  vessels  we  were  actively  employed 
/getting  ready  for  sea  against  our  good  fortune 
might  offer  to  release  us  from  present  captivity. 

The  mean  temperature  for  May  was  16  '3,  the 
maximum  42 '0,  and  the  minimum  9’2  ;  the 
mean  barometer  was  30'03o,  and  the  mean  force 
■of  wind  2 '6  ;  much  snow  fell  during  the  month. 

On  the  8th  June  the  second  man  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  being  unable  to  read  ran  away  from 
the  ship,  hiding  himself  in  the  cliffs  near  the 
summit  of  North-East  Cape.  We,  however,  dis¬ 
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covered  him  by  means  of  the  track  of  a  bear  that 
was  also  in  search  of  our  poor  mad  shipmate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  and  8th  both 
parties  returned  from  Barrow  Strait  and  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  respectively,  without  having 
made  any  particular  discovery.  "White  bears 
now  congregated  in  our  locality,  seven  bemg 
seen  at  Whaler  Point  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  though  in  vain  did  I  stay  out  a  whole 
night  on  the  hunt,  for  I  failed  in  getting  near 
one  of  them,  they  being  quite  satisfied  with  eye¬ 
ing  me  from  a  distance. 

On  the  15th  June  our  Assistant-Surgeon,  Mr. 
Henry  Mathias,  died  of  consumption,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  deservedly  regretted  by 
every  one.  Our  surgeon  was  at  the  same  time 
dangerously  ill  under  an  attack  of  scurvy. 

On  the  17th  Lieutenant  Robinson  and  party 
returned  from  Fury  Beach.  They  found  no 
traces  of  Franklin,  but  came  across  the  stores  and 
provisions  left  there  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1833, 
since  which  time  they  had  remained  untouched. 
Two  cakes  were  even  found  exposed  on  the  beach 
that  had  been  made  by  some  of  Sir  James  Ross’s 
cooks  in  the  same  year,  1833,  which  were  even  at 
this  date,  1849,  eatable.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  preservative  quality  of  the 
climate. 

On  the  23rd  Sir  James  Ross  and  Lieutenant 
McClintock  returned  to  the  ships,  having  failed 
in  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  owing  to  their 
provisions  running  short ;  they  had  been  absent 
forty  days,  on  a  newly-diseovered  coast,  which 
had  been  thereby  added  to  our  charts.  Not  a 
trace  of  Franklin  did  they  see,  and  our  spirits 
were  consequently  much  depressed.  They  had 
travelled  over  180  miles  outwards,  and  returned 
by  the  same  track.  The  parties  suffered  much 
from  the  journey  ;  one  man  never  went  on  duty 
again,  two  or  three  had  frostbitten  feet  and  had 
ridden  for  some  days  on  the  sledges.  A  solitary 
crack  had  opened  in  the  ice  (leading  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour)  which  opened  and 
closed  with  the  tides.  Numerous  birds  came  to 
it,  many  of  which  were  shot,  proving  a  most 
valuable  anti-scorbutic,  and  possibly  saving  the 
life  of  our  surgeon,  who  was  believed  to  be 
dying  when  these  birds  came  to  his  rescue. 

The  mean  temperature  for  June  was  31 '7,  the 
maximum  54'0,  and  the  minimum  11 -6.  The 
mean  barometer  was  29’876,  and  the  mean  force 
of  wind  2  "76.  By  the  30th  of  the  month  not  a 
drop  of  water  could  be  seen  from  the  summit  of 
North-East  Cape,  excepting  the  one  solitary 
tidal  crack  across  the  entrance  of  Tort  Leopold. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  numerous  pools  of 
water  had  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and 
tlie  line  of  canal  was  becoming  quite  honey¬ 
combed,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  sun’s 
rays  by  the  gravel  that  had  been  spread  over  it. 
On  the  8th  we  lost  another  of  our  men,  Edward 
Binskin,  who  was  buried  on  the  12th  in  the 
cemetery,  which  now  received  the  name  of  Pike 
Row,  from  the  fact  of  a  hoarding- pike  being 
stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  head  of  each  grave, 
and  the  graves  being  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
12tli  the  long  seventeen-feet  saws  were  set  to 
work,  and  a  cut  commenced  down  each  side  of 
the  canal,  this  work  jtrogre.ssed  steadily  all  the 
month,  both  ships’  companies  being  fully  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  work.  By  the  15th  of  August  the 
canal  was  nearly  completed,  when  the  finishing 
stroke  was  given  by  the  last  portion  breaking 
away,  and  strong  indications  were  apparent  that 
we  should  soon  be  released.  From  the  top  of 
North-East  Cape  cracks  of  open  water  were  seen 
extending  some  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The 
following  day  the  ice  inside  the  harbour  com¬ 
menced  to  move  in  three  separate  portions,  that 
to  seaward  breaking  up  fast  and  giving  it  room. 
A  continual  movement  went  on,  until  at  last, 
on  the  29th  August,  we  were  enabled  to  make 
sail  and  bid  farewell  to  Port  Leopold,  where  we 
had  been  frozen  in  for  a  whole  year  all  but 
thirteen  days,  leaving  six  graves  behind  us. 
We  made  a  clear  run  of  twenty  miles  the  same 
da}'  in  good  open  water,  where  only  twenty-four 
hours  before  hardly  a  hole  of  water  had  been 
visible,  such  are  the  vast  and  sudden  changes 
that  take  place. 

On  the  30th  we  saw  five  whales,  running  our 
ship  against  one  of  them  while  asleep.  It  took 


the  concussion  very  quietly,  merely  sinking 
down  out  of  sight. 

On  the  1st  September,  after  being  only  two 
days  in  open  water,  we  were  closely  beset  in  the 
ice,  and  for  four-and-twenty  days  we  drifted  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  with¬ 
out  being  once  able  during  that  time  to  see  a 
drop  of  water  even  from  the  mast-head.  The 
Investigator  was  beset  about  two  miles  from  us, 
and  each  was  obliged  to  cut  a  fire  hole  alongside, 
which  remained  intact  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  drift.  On  the  24tli  the  ice  suddenly 
cracked,  and  a  general  disruption  took  place  in 
all  directions,  and  the  ships  were  once  more  free, 
after  drifting  through  Barrow  Straits  into 
Baffin’s  Bay. 

Sail  was  immediately  made  for  England.  A 
rapid  ran  ensued  down  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  were  running  among  numerous 
large  bergs,  during  dark  nights,  the  excitement 
for  those  on  watch  rose  to  an  intense  pitch,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  blew  half  a  gale  of  wind,  and  a 
distance  of  nine  hundred  miles  had  to  be  aec®m- 
plislied  ere  we  were  finally  clear  of  these  giants 
of  the  Atlantic  seas.  After  a  favourable  run 
across  the  Atlantic  and  through  the  Pentland 
Frith,  we  ran  down  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
arrived  at  Scarborough  on  the  3rd  November, 
where  Sir  James  Ross  landed,  the  ships  going 
on  to  W oolwich,  at  which  place  we  arrived  on 
the  11th,  and  paid  off  the  ships  on  the  26th  of 
the  same  month. 

None  but  those  returning  from  such  a  voyage 
can  possibly  realise  the  delight  we  felt  at  again 
sighting  the  English  coast,  the  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  experienced  until  our  letters  were  brought 
on  board,  or  the  satisfaction  of  once  more  placing 
foot  on  English  soil  and  meeting  friends  from 
whom  we  had  not  received  even  a  single  letter 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  landed  that  I  should 
embark  on  two  more  expeditions  to  those  re¬ 
gions,  yet  such  ultimately  took  place  ;  and  after 
five-and-a-lialf  years’  separation  from  all  living 
beings,  both  civilised  and  savage,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  society  now  and 
then  is  both  natural  and  agreeable.  Franklin’s 
party  has  perished  and  the  search  is  relinquished, 
but  a  most  important  object,  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole,  remains  to  be  accomplished ; 
this  achievement  is  England’s  birthright,  and  it 
would  indeed  become  an  everlasting  national 
disgrace  should  any  other  country  effect  the 
enterprise. 

I  have  volunteered  to  lead  a  private  expedi¬ 
tion,  via  Smith’s  Sound,  if  only  funds  can  be 
collected  to  meet  tire  occasion.  The  question  is, 
What  nation  will  have  the  glory  of  planting  its 
flag  at  the  North  Pole  ?  The  many  results, 
scientific  and  otherwise,  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  will  redound  to  the  credit,  ever 
after,  of  the  country  that  shall  first  discover  the 
remote  spot.  May  England  consider  in  time, 
and  not  allow  the  final  words  “  Too  late”  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  her  former  daring 
achievements  in  those  Polar  regions. 

THE  END. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(fourth  series. 

Literary  Competition.— Sea  Song  or 
Poem. 

{Continued  from  page  295.) 

Senior  Division.—  Prize. 

IN  our  last  number  we  published  our  Award 
in  the  Junior  Class,  and  now  give  our 
Award  in  the  Senior  Division,  which  embraces 
all  ages  between  16  and  21  (see  Vol.  hi.,  page 
627).  The  Prize  is  One  Guinea,  and  the 
winner — 

Alfred  Benjamin  Cooper  (aged  17  years), 
18,  Christ  Church  Street,  Preston. 

Certificates. 

William  Henrv  Webb,  18,  Market  Place,  Frome„ 
Somerset 
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Ylje  Boy's  Own  Pipef. 


James  Bobbie,  3,  Port  Street,  Stirling,  N.B. 

■  James  Young,  22,  norland.  Street,  Ballyniacarrett, 
Belfast. 

George  Southwell,  Exford,  Minehead,  Somerset. 
-Charles  Neave,  53,  Dudhope  Street,  Dundee,  N.B. 
Anthony  Belt,  Richmond  House,  Weymouth. 

<€has.  A.  Cooper,  125,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney,  E. 
Wm.  H.  Milne,  Albert  Square,  Bowdon,  near  Man¬ 
chester. 

JD.  T.  Baird  Wood,  School  House,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

.j.  n.  Webb  Pfjloe,  25,  Onslow  Gardens,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  s.w. 

Harry  Tomkys,  Lane  Side,  Haslingden,  Lancashire. 
Albert  Geo.  Latham,  Top  of  Warrengate,  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 

JE.  W.  Hayward  Musselwhite,  13,  Clifton  Gardens, 
Margate. 

.Edgar  Edwin  Clarke,  The  Oak  Grove,  Parkstone, 
Poole. 

Arthur  Clarence  Chambers,  15,  Newcastle  Road, 
Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Henry  Capper,  Huyton  Park,  Huyton,  near  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Alexander  John  Park,  GO,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  W.C. 

.John  M  unary,  Aughavilly  House,  Armagh,  Ireland. 
Wm.  R.  Clay,  71,  Higher  Market  Street,  Farmvorth, 
near  Bolton. 

Edward  A.  Francis,  1C,  Spanby  Road,  Bromley-by- 
Bow,  E. 

Robt.  N.  Perdue,  Dundalk  Road,  Ardee,  co.  Louth, 
Ireland. 

Ernest  Overington,  22,  High  Street,  Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Gilden  R.  Broadberry,  Glemsford,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Percy  T.  Smily,  5,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  E.c. 
Alfred  Walker,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
f  J.  G.  NewmAn,  care  of  W.  T.  Gadd,  Yateley,  Fam- 
borough,  Hants. 

Mark  Wood,  3,  Headbrook,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 
Harry  Latham,  Top  of  Warrengate,  Wakefield,  York¬ 
shire. 

Wm.  Anderson,  9,  Cochrane  Place,  Leith,  N.B. 

\  -Geo.  Alfred  Wade,  72,  York  Road,  Leeds. 

Wm.  S.  Eunson,  care  of  Mr.  J.  Leonard,  bookseller, 
Kirkwall,  Orkney,  N.B. 

Robert  Douglas,  17,  Birch  Street,  Bury,  Lancashire. 
Arthur  G.  Johnston,  2,  Rue  de  Verger,  Bruges. 
Xutiier  .T.  H.  Stevenson,  Beech  House  Farm,  Sale- 
hurst,  Hawkhurst,  Sussex. 

D.  A.  S.  George,  The  Norton,  Tenby,  South  Wales. 

A.  H.  Grant  Heelas,  The  Grove,  Chalford,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

■Chas.  E.  Layne,  Providence  Place,  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. 

Wm.  T.  Murray,  2,  Trohy  Square,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 
Alfred  Champness,  Woodville,  Cadishead,  Warring¬ 
ton. 

Chas.  Knights,  Roydon  Road,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Andrew  Bowman,  Strathclyde,  Bulwer  Road,  Leyton- 
stone,  Essex. 

'Thomas  Crisp,  5,  Capworth  Street,  Leyton,  Essex. 
Richard  E.  Aveling,  3G,  Park  Crescent,  Stockwell, 
s.w. 

Thus.  Riding  Lewis,  1S4,  Clifton  Street,  Brooks  Bar, 
Manchester. 

Wm.  J.  Wright,  1,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  w. 

-Geo.  J.  Battle,  15,  New  Town  Road,  Northampton. 
Henry  T.  Olden,  18,  Nile  Street,  Cork,  Ireland. 

•  Tames  M.  Townsend,  1,  Glossop  Villas,  Ashbourne 
Grove,  East  Dulwich,  s.e. 

Wm.  Douglas,  Bridgend,  New  Cummock,  Ayrshire, 
N.B. 

*G.  W.  P.  PE  ARM  AN,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Henry  C.  A.  Tarrant,  1,  Roehampton  Street,  West¬ 
minster. 

Fred.  Leonard,  Willow  Street,  St.  John’s  Road,  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  Yorkshire. 

■Chas.  S.  Herd,  154,  High  Street,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Wm.  Reynolds,  S8,  London  Road,  Brighton. 


Many  of  the  poems  in  this  Division  were  not 
•only  interesting  in  subject,  but  showed  very 
fair  merit  in  treatment.  One  writer  tells  the 
story  of  a  city  boy — poor,  frail,  and  sickly — 
whose  life  is  slowly  fading  away,  yet  who  fondly 
delights  to  think  of  the  sea  he^has  never  seen, 
but  of  which  a  bright  piece  of  seaweed  hanging 
by  his  bed  reminds  him  :  — 

All  day  long  he  would  he  musing 
On  the  grandeur  of  the  sea, — 

Dreaming  ever,  ever  dreaming 
Of  those  things  he  could  not  see. 

One  day  a  strange,  weird  visitor  offered  to 
take  him  to  gaze  on  the  ocean  itself,  and  regain 
liis  health  as  he  watched  its  endless  ebb  and 


flow.  He  went,  and  wondrous  sights  he  saw, 
but  the  stay  was  all  too  short  : — 

He  awoke.  He  had  been  dreaming 
Of  his  journey,  of  it  all ; 

And  the  silver  moonlight  streaming. 

Showed  the  seaweed  on  the  wall. 

Another  competitor  narrates  a  stirring  tale  of 
a  stormy  night,  and  a  brave  rescue  by  means  of 
the  lifeboat.  A  third  lets  the  sea  sing  its  own 
grand  story  : — 

I  circle  the  earth  in  my  arm’s  wide  girth, 

Like  a  coil  of  silver  wound  ; 

I  kiss  her  strands  in  a  thousand  lauds. 

With  a  soft  melodious  sound  ; 

From  my  sunny  blue  comes  the  fresh  cool  dew 
That  filleth  the  flower-ctip’s  fountain  ; 

From  my  widespread  plain  comes  the  torrent  rain 
That  rushetli  o’er  dale  and  mountain. 

The  fleece-like  cloud,  with  its  white  wings  bowed, 
That  sails  ou  the  hurricane  wild. 

As  a  swift  bird  flies  through  the  azure  skies. 

Is  the  Ocean’s  wayward  child. 

Yet  another  competitor  sends  a  sea-song, 
which,  we  print  in  full 

SEA-SONG. 

Oh,  there’s  a  charm  in  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

The  ring  of  the  bugle,  the  roar  of  the  gun ; 

But  give  me  the  sound  of  the  stiffening  gale, 

The  shriek  of  the  cordage,  the  crack  of  the  sail, 

The  waves  lash’d  to  foam  at  the  storm-L-od’s  wild  will, 
Yea,  the  toss  of  the.  wild  waves  that  never  lie  still. 

Quiet  reigns  in  the  forest  so  deep,  and  so  still. 

Save  the  coo  of  the  ring-dove,  and  plash  of  the  rill ; 
But  give  me  the  calm  of  the  bright  summer  sea, 

When  nature  is  sleeping  and  dreaming— like  me, — 
When  like  a  great  diamond  the  sea’s  rippled  waste 
Glints  back  the  sun’s  brilliance,  and  laughs  in  his  face. 

When,  retiring,  he  dips  his  red  orb  in  the  west. 

And  sea,  sky,  and  air  all  in  radiance  are  drest, 

When  ev’ry  light  cloudlet  self-pois’d  in  the  air 
Is  bath’d  in  a  glory  surpassingly  fair, 

How  sweet  ’tis  to  lean  o’er  the  bulwarks,  and  roam, 

In  thought,  to  the  scenes  and  the  friends  left  at  home. 

But  the  fall  and  the  rise,  now  in  trough,  now  on  crest, 
With  a  breeze  dead  astern,  is  of  all  things  the  best. 

Our  canvas  full-bulging,  our  rigging  all  taut, 

Our  bark  bounding  on,  as  though  proudly  she  thought : 
“  Oh,  the  glorious  sea  !  it  was  made  for  me, 

’Tis  the  home  of  the  gallant,  the  brave,  and  the  free.” 

But  oh,  when  the  rocks  have  us  in  their  dread  grip, 
And  the  storm  works  its  will  with  the  wreck  of  our  ship. 
When  the  breakers,  like  demons,  careering  around. 
Mocking,  shriek  o’er  the  drowning  and  corpse  of  the 
drown'd. 

Then  'tis  that  the  lifeboat  with  heroes  is  manned, 

To  rescue  the  helpless  and  bring  them  to  land. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  lifeboat,  the  pride  of  the  ocean  ! 
There’s  strength  in  her  timbers  and  grace  in  her 
motion  ; 

Like  a  feather  in  air,  or  a  leaf  on  the  trees. 

She  tops  the  dark  billows  and  sports  in  the  breeze ; 
Her  errand  is  mercy,  her  crew  are  the  brave, 

Who  reck  not  of  danger  when  souls  are  to  save. 

But  e’en  when  the  help  of  our  brethren  is  vain, 

There  is  One  who  is  watching  and  pitying  our  pain. 
For  there’s  God  in  the  tempest  and  God  in  the  calm. 
The  wind  in  His  fist  and  the  sea  in  His  palm  ; 

And  if  God  and  His  word  are  enshrin’d  in  our  breast, 
We  shall  come  with  full  sail  tc  His  haven  of  rest. 


©tort”  'pfcbmtt  Jjunb. 

(Sums  received  to  December  Gth.) 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  .  .£579  0  9f 

Nov.  28.  —  Per  J.  Renwick  (Edinburgh), 

3s.  6d.  ;  Per  Herbert  Wilson  (Haydock), 

6s. ;  Per  G.  A.  H.  Brown  (Blofield), 

£4  Ss.  6d.  ;  Per  W.  E.  D.  Tapp  (Exeter), 

5s.  ;  F.  R.  Starr  (St.  John’s,  N.B.),  5s.  ; 

Per  Herbert  W.  Perry  (Lee),  £2  6s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  Thos.  Williams  (Menai  Bridge),  5s.  ; 

H.  M.  Pauli,  Esq.,  £1  Is . 9  0  6 

Nov.  29.— J.  Young  (Belfast),  Is. ;  Robt.  H. 

Inglis  Miller,  6d. ;  Alex.  Lorimer  (Kilmar¬ 
nock),  2s.  6d.  ;  R.  M.  Holland  (Tewkes¬ 
bury),  Is.  ;  Arthur  T.  Wilson  (Burnley), 

2s.  6d. ;  Robinson  Mintoft’t  (Yeadon),  6d. ; 

Tom  Smith  (Guisley),  6d.  ;  Dudley  Stuart 
(Jermyn  Street),  2s. ;  Young  Miner  (Stanby 
Hall),  2s. ;  Anonymous  (Huddersfield), 

2s.  6d.  ;  W.  T.  Hind  (Leicester),  5s.;  Per 
C.  Bousfield  (London),  £1  15s. ;  E.  Buxton* 
(Manchester),  Gd.  ;  Moore  (Bristol),  Is.  ; 

Per  G.  Horn  (Great  Bardfield),  £1  . .  3  16  G 


Nov.  GO.— Per  Geo.  Harris  (Diss),  8s.  Gd. ; 

R.  C.  (Montrose),  Is.  ;  E.  E.  Parkinson 
(Leeds),  lid.;  J.  A.  E. (Watford),  5s.;  Per 
Geo.  Green  (Great  Yarmouth),  £2  ;  Mat¬ 
thew  P.  Fraser  (Glasgow),  Is.  Gd.;  W.  J.  E. 

(Watford),  2s.  6d.;  Boys’  Department,  Ar- 
lecdon  Board  School  (Cumberland), 

£2  12s.  Gd.;  Per  J.  L.  Miller  (Dumbarton), 

16s.  Gd.  ;  Per  E.  A.  Crowley  (London), 

18s.  9d. ;  W.  J.  H.  B.  (Pershore),  Is.  ..£7  8  2 

Dec.  1.— E.  F.  Cooper  (Ipswich),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  K.  White  (Sheffield),  £1  10s.  Gd. ;  Per 
F.  Hummell,  12s.  9d.  ;  Per  J.  W.  Phillips 
(Hampstead),  5s.  5d.  ;  P.  S.  A.  (Brechin), 

Is.  Gd. ;  Oldhamite,  2s.  ;  G.  W.  Wright 
(Ellingham),  2s. ;  Per  A.  ,T.  Phillips  (Stoke- 
on-Trent),  £1  ;  Boy  Reader  (West  Brigh¬ 
ton),  Is.  ;  G.  W.  T.  (Liverpool),  Is. ;  Per 
Mark  Davis  (London),  11s. ;  Per  Charles 
Ansell  (Peckham),  18s.  7d . .  5  S  3 

Dec.  2. — F.  Davis,  3s. ;  Per  Ernest  Wray 
(Greenwich),  9s.  6d.  ;  Per  A.  Chapman 
(Towcester),  £1  3s.  ;  Per  J.  H.  Byrom 
(Greenfield),  6s. ;  Per  Hugh  de  la  Berr 
(Dulwich),  11s.  ;  Exford  National  School, 
per  W.  H.  W.,  4s.  Gd.  ;  W.  D.  and  M.  D. 
and  Sawney  (New  Cummock),  Is.  Gd.;  Per 
H.  F.  Witting  (Leeds),  16s.  Gd.  ;  Juf,  Is.  ; 

C.  S.,A.E.  S.,C.  H.  S.,F.  L.  S. ,  and  Leonard 
M.  S.  (Battersea  Rise),  10s.  ;  J.  Cunliffe 
(St.  Helens),  6d. ;  A.  L.,  Is.;  M.  A.  II., Is. ; 

C.  F.,  2s.  Gd. ;  Walter  S.  Bridgwood  (Staf¬ 
ford),  Gd.;  W.  Williams  (Twyford),  3s.  Gd.; 

II.  Beynon  (Bristol),  Is.  ;  Fidem  Tutus, 

3d. ;  Per  James  W.  P„ae  (Ealing),  7s.  ; 

R.  J.  Douglas  (Glasgow),  Is.  . .  ...  5  4  3 

Dec.  3.— Andrew  P.  Fabian  (Dublin),  Is.  6d. ; 

Gertrude  and  Frank  (Plympton),  2s. ; 

F.  H.  B.  (North  Shields),  Is.  3d. ;  C.  R. 

Brown  (Ditto),  Is.  3d. ;  H.  Morris  (Battle), 

Is.  ;  A.  R.  S.  (Ware),  4s.  ;  W.  L.  Balmbra 
(Little  Mill),  Is.  ;  Wm.  Hall  (Ditto),  Is.  ; 

Per  VV.  D.  Roberton  (Glasgow),  £1 12s.  Gd.; 

Per  Mark  Robson,  lGs.  Gd.  ..  .  ..  3  2  0 

Dee.  5.— A.  W.  Hollidge  (Hornsey  Rise), 

Gs.  Gd.  ;  Per  Thomas  Dewar  (Arbroath), 

£1  4s. ;  G.  W.  Newcomb  (Turnham  Green), 

Is. ;  Per  John  W.  Hannett  (Grantham), 

2s.  9d.  ;  Per  Geo.  Pither,  8s.  4d.  ;  Per 
Eaton  Sell  (Caine),  £1 ;  Per  E.  L.  Dutton 
(Cheadle  Hulme),  £3  10s.  ;  Boys  at  Cot- 
mandene  (Dorking),  5s.  ;  P.  J.  Court 
(Ditchling),  Is.  ;  Frank  and  his  Brother 
(Nottingham),  10s.  ;  Per  R.  Bramwell 
(London),  13s. ;  Two  Sunderland  Geniuses, 

2s . S  3  7 

Dec.  G. — Five  of  Clubs  (Le’ster),  2s.  6d. ;  Per 
H.  and  A.  Blackmore  (Emsworth),  Gs.  ; 

Three  Readers  (Galashiels),  3s. ;  Alfred  P. 

Cawley  (Tyldesley),  Is.  ;  Snowdon  (Dar¬ 
lington),  5s.;  W.,  Is.  ;  R.  B.  (Harple),  2s.; 

Per  Wm.  North  (Lee),  £1 ;  Per  J.  Back¬ 
house  (Peckham),  17s.  . 2  17  6 


Carried  forward  ..  £624  1  6| 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

No  more  Collecting  Cards  will  be  issued  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th,  and  all  must  be  returned  by  March  31st. 
By  far  the  best  way  of  sending  small  amounts  is  by 
POSTAL  order.  You  can  buy  one  of  these  orders  of 
any  value  from  Is.  upwards,  at  any  post-office,  the 
charge  being  Jd.  for  Is.  or  Is.  Gd. — Id.  for  2s.  Gd.,  5s., 
or  7s.  6d. — 2d.  for  10s.,  12s.  Gd.,  15s.,  17s.  Gd.,  or  20s, 
These  amounts  are  of  course  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  order.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  send  us  Is.,  you 
must  go  to  a  post-office  and  ask  for  a  postal  order  for 
that  amount,  and  pay  the  clerk  Is.  Old.,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  donation.  The  postal 
orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Tarn,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  London. 

Another  way  of  sending  cash  is  to  purchase  from  a 
post-office  a  registration  envelope  for  2d.,  wrap  your 
cash  in  thick  paper,  enclose  it  in  the  envelope,  address 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  56,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  put  a  Id.  stamp  on  it,  and  take  it  to  the 
clerk  at  your  post-office,  who  will  register  the  address 
in  his  book,  and  give  you  a  receipt. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  is  better  than  sending 
postage-stamps ,  although  these  will  be  received  if  our 
readers  prefer  to  send  their  contributions  in  stamps. 
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process  consists  of  scraping,  scalding,  doing  over 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  about  one  part  to 
twenty  of  water,  exposure  to  the  air,  and  finally 
whitewashing.  Do  not  forget  sand  for  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  Still  keep  the  sexes  apart. 

The  Babbitry. — We  must  see  that  our  rabbits 
are  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  well-fed,  and  any  one 
that  appears  sick  or  ailing  put  in  a  hutch  by  itself 
and  feed  on  the  best  it  can  eat.  A  few  drops— ten 
to  twenty— of  castor  oil  may  do  good.  Clean  out 
the  hutches  regularly,  and  do  them  over  with  good 
whitewash,  taking  care  that  they  are  sufficiently 
dry  before  the  rabbits  are  returned. 

Tire  Kennel.— Our  remarks  of  last  month  will 
apply  equally  well  to  the  present.  We  have  still 
cold  and  frost  to  fight,  and  must  keep  our  dogs 
dry,  warm,  and  well-fed. 


(Koraspantimcc. 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


The  Poultry  Run.— Take  the  advantage  of  dry 
days  to  see  to  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed 
about  the  fowl-house  and  run  ;  warmth  and  freedom 
from  draughts  and  damp  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
securing.  A  thatched  roof  possesses  many  advantages 
over  a  slated  or  felted  one  ;  it  is  not  only  warmer  in 
winter  but  cooler  in  summer.  The  main  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  rearing  good  fowls,  and  obtaining  a  large  supply 
of  eggs,  lies  in  judicious  feeding,  and  at  no  time  of  the 
year  is  this  more  valuable  than  at  this  season.  Food 
must  be  supplied  with  no  niggardly  hand  thrice  daily, 
and  at  regular  intervals.  Neither  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  the  early  spring  months  grubs  and 
insects  are  not  procurable  ;  a  supply  of  animal  food 
should  therefore  be  substituted  in  small  quantities. 
Green  food  is  another  necessity  of  healthful  existence  ; 
the  refuse  of  gardens  is  relished  by  fowls,  so  is  a  large 
green  turf  ;  but  nothing  should  be  left  to  decay  in  the 
run.  Those  of  our  readers  who  meditate  “going in" 
for  fowls  should  remember  that  the  larger  the  runs 
and  houses  are,  the  better  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  Set 
hens  now  in  well-sheltered  places,  and  let  the  nests  be 
comfortable.  Feed  and  tend  chickens  with  extra  care, 
and  see  that  cocks  are  not  allowed  to  go  without  their 
proper  allowance.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  feed 
them  separately. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— The  mating  season  will  soon  be 
coming  on.  Have  therefore  all  preparations  for  it. 
Re-stock  the  loft  if  it  needs  it.  Sell  or  kill  useless  or 
unnecessary  birds,  and  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
are  going  to  keep  and  breed  from.  Complete  repairs, 
and  go  in  for  a  thorough  spring  cleaning  towards  the 
end  of  the  present  or  beginning  of  next  month.  This 
cleaning  should  embrace  not  only  the  loft  itself,  but 
the  food  and  water  utensils  ;  but  do  not  forget  to  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  up  the  work.  Damp  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
illnesses  of  all  kinds.  As  the  birds  should  not  be 
paired  for  another  month,  it  is  still  time  to  think  of 
beginning  a  loft. 

The  Aviary.— If  you  have  not  already  selected 
your  breeding  stock  do  so  now  without  delay,  then 
set  about  making  preparations  for  the  coming  season. 
Have  everything  in  readiness,  and  everything  perfect 
-nesting-boxes,  nesting  materials,  and  cage  utensils, 
and  lastly  attend  to  the  breeding  cage  itself.  If  this 
be  not  a  new  one  it  must  undergo  a  thorough  washing 
and  disinfecting.  As  pairing  must  not  begin  till 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  plenty  of  time  can 
be  taken  to  the  cleaning  of  the  cage  or  cages.  The 


W.  Hardy. — We  can  never  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces  answer  questions  through  the  post.  “  The 
Cricket  Field,”  and  other  works  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Pycroft,  are  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

A  Boy  of  Kent.— In  No.  138  we  gave  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  regilding  small  articles. 
The  index  to  the  third  volume  includes  the 
correspondence.  Why  not  get  it  ? 

A.  Rower.— Hanlan  rows  in  an  American-built  boat, 
and  keeps  himself  always  in  condition,  as  we  should 
all  do,  and  specially  trains  for  each  race. 

F.  A.  Lee. — “Boat-building  for  Amateurs,”  published 
by  L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand,  w.C. 

Georgina.— Situations  in  hanks  are  obtained  by  pri¬ 
vate  influence.  The  commencing  salaries  vary,  but 
are  never  very  high.  You  require  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  and  accounts,  and,  as  in  every  other 
walk  of  life,  the  more  you  know  of  everything  the 
better,  and  the  more  modern  and  genuine  your  know¬ 
ledge  is,  the  greater  is  likely  to  he  your  success. 

Zeugma.— The  Great  Storm  occurred  in  1703.  A  ser¬ 
mon  was  annually  preached  on  the  27th  of  November 
in  Little  Wild  Street  Chapel,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
to  commemorate  it.  Two  thousand  chimney-stacks 
were  blown  down  in  London  alone  ;  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  ships,  including  men-of-war,  were  lost  at  sea. 

Fox.— Good  ink  for  use  with  indiarubber-stamps  is 
made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the  aniline 
dyes  in  a  solid  state  with  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  adding  three  and  a  half 
drachms  of  glycerine,  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
treacle. 

H.  B. — England  is  so-called  from  its  being  the  country 
of  the  English.  The  English,  who  in  most  of  our  school¬ 
books  are  called  the  Anglo-Saxons,  have  practically 
always  been  known  as  the  English  before  and  ever 
since  they  came  over  here  in  449.  They  were,  as  you 
have  doubtless  learnt,  a  lot  of  “Low  Germans” (!), 
and  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  near  which,  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
still  a  district  known  as  Angeln  or  England.  Great 
Britain  is  not  so  called  because  it  consists  of  North 
Britain  and  South  Britain.  It  bears  the  prefix  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  Britain,  the  Little  Bri¬ 
tain,  not  the  street  near  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  but 
that  part  of  France  now  known  as  Bretagne  or 
Brittany,  and  which,  like  our  own  land,  was  called 
Britannia  by  the  Romans,  a  practice  which  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Latin  authors  is  confusing,  as  it  is  occasion¬ 
ally  difficult  to  find  out  which  country  is  meant,  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  rivers  frequently  alone  giv¬ 
ing  the  clue.  Britain— or,  in  its  Latin  form,  Bri¬ 
tannia— means  the  country  of  the  Britons  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  as  our  old  fore¬ 
fathers  called  them  (very  much  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  all  foreigners  Barbarians),  is  British 
or  Welsh,  and  is  substantially  spoken  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  as  well  as  the  insular  Britain,  Celtic  being  the 
mother  tongue  of  Irishmen,  Highlandmen,  Welsh¬ 
men,  and  Bretons.  In  all  such  matters  you  will  not 


find  a  safer  guide  than  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  yon 
will  not  find  a  better  or  more  Interesting  book  than 
his  “  Old  English  History,”  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.  at  six  shillings.  It  contains  the  songs  both, 
of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 

BOO.— If  your  young  pigeon  is  totally  blind  there  is  no 
cure  for  it,  and  really  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  alive. 
If  it  is  only  partially  so,  perhaps  a  lotion  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
might  he  used  twice  a  day  with  advantage.  As  the 
bird  is  a  pet  you  might  try  this. 

An  Anxious  Inquirer.— Work  hard  and  work  ear¬ 
nestly,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  what  elbow-grease 
is,  and  what  are  the  wonders  it  can  do.  It  is  not 
sold  in  pots  at  Is.  lid.,  Government  stamp  included  ? 
It  is  the  perspiration  resulting  from  energetic  mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  and  bears  its  reputation  for  being  the 
best  polish  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

E.  0.  T.— The  level  of  the  land  is  constantly  altering. 
At  Revel,  which  is  now  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  the  waters  used  to  wash  its  very  walls,  the 
hulls  of  some  men-of-war  wrecked  a  little  more  than, 
a  century  ago  were  only  the  other  day  dug  out  from 
tiie  ground  on  which  streets  are  now  built,  and  roun(3 
which  a  railway  runs. 

A  Beauty  without  Paint.— Both  the  comets  and  the; 
meteors  are  members  of  the  solar  system  to  which 
our  earth  belongs.  If  you  have  “  got  the  Bov’s  Own 
Paper  from  the  commencement,'’  as  you  say,  you 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  articles  on  Bees  in  the 
second  volume  to  find  out  all  the  information  youi 
want. 

A  Would-be  Fretworker.— You  cannot  expect  fret¬ 
work  patterns  to  he  sent  you  for  nothing  ;  and  you 
will  never  obtain  an  illustrated  catalogue  for  a  penny- 
stamp,  though  in  every  other  instance  we  imagine 
you  would  have  had  a  civil  answer,  stating  the  reason 
of  its  not  being  forwarded.  Messrs.  Churchill,  ok 
28,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  publish  a  lot  of  Ameri¬ 
can  patterns.  Your  other  questions  have  been  an¬ 
swered. 

A  Gaelic  Speaker.— The  licence  for  armorial  bearings 
costs  one  guinea  per  annum,  and  if  you  use  your  crest 
on  anything,  you  are  supposed  to  take  out  such  a 
licence,  and  are  subject  to  prosecution  if  you  do  not. 
It  is  “a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,”  and  we  rejoice  that 
we  have  got  there  ;  but  we  have  even  had  letters, 
from  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  more  distant  Colonies. 
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By  the  Author  of  “  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,” 


CHAPTER  XIX.  —  AN  OLD  FIRE  RE¬ 
KINDLED. 

Qt.  Dominic’s  reassembled  after 
^  the  holidays  in  an  amiable 
frame  of  mind. 

The  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles, 
as  the  Doctor  had  prophesied,  had 
cooled  down  considerably  in  spirit 
during  the  period,  and  now  returned  quietly  to  work  just  as 
if  the  mighty  “  strike  ”  had  never  existed.  Stephen’s  regular 
fights  with  Bramble  recommenced  the  very  first  day,  so  that 
everything  was  quite  like  old  times. 
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Oliver  found  that  the  Fifth,  all  hut  one 
or  two,  had  quite  forgotten  their  suspicions 
of  his  bravery  which  had  spoiled  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  last  term,  and  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  his  getting  through  this 
with  less  risk  to  his  quick  temper  than 
"before. 

As  for  the  Sixth,  the  Fifth  had  forgiven 
them  all  their  offences,  and  would  have 
been  quite  prepared,  had  it  been  allowed, 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  seniors,  and 
forget  all  the  dissensions  of  the  summer 
term.  But  it  was  not  allowed,  and  an 
event  which  happened  early  in  the  term 
served  to  revive  all  the  old  animosities 
between  the  two  head  classes. 

At  St.  Dominic’s,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  all-wise  beings  who  presided  over 
its  management,  the  principal  examina¬ 
tions  and  “removes”  of  the  year  took  place 
not,  as  in  most  schools,  at  the  end  of  the 
Midsummer  term,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn  term,  about  Michaelmas ;  con¬ 
sequently  now,  with  the  examinations 
looming  in  the  distance,  everybody  who 
had  anything  to  hope  for  from  hard  work 
settled  down  to  study  like  mad.  Cricket 
was  over  for  the  year,  and  football  had 
not  begun.  Except  boating  there  was  not 
much  doing  out  of  doors,  and  for  that 
reason  the  season  was  favourable  for  work. 
Studies  which  used  to  be  bear-gardens 
now  suddenly  assumed  an  appearance  of 
respectability  and  quiet.  Books  took  the 
place  of  boxing-gloves  and  pens  of  fencing- 
sticks.  The  disorderly  idlers  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  invading  at  wili  the 
quarters  of  the  industrious  were  now  given 
to  understand  they  must  “  kick  up  their 
heels  ”  elsewhere.  They  might  not  want 
to  grind,  but  others  did. 

The  idlers  of  the  Fifth,  to  whom  this 
warning  was  addressed  on  every  hand,  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  and,  feeling 
themselves  greatly  ill-used,  to  retire  sadly 
to  some  spot  where  they  could  ‘  ‘  kick  up  a 
row  to  themselves.” 

Casting  about  them  for  such  a  spot,  it 
happened  that  Braddy  and  Ricketts  one 
one  day  lit  almost  by  accident  on  an  old 
empty  study,  which  some  years  since  had 
been  a  monitors’  room,  bu’t  was  now  empty 
and  tenantless. 

It  at  once  occurred  to  these  two  astute 
heroes  that  this  would  be  a  magnificent 
place  for  boxing-matches.  In  the  other 
studies  one  was  always  banging  against 
the  corners  of  tables  or  tripping  over 
fenders,  but  here  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  but  four  bare  walls  to  interfere 
with  anybody. 

They  called  in  two  more  friends — Tom 
Senior  and  another — who  declared  it  was  a 
splendid  find,  and  the  four  thereupon  took 
formal  possession  of  their  new  territory,  and 
inaugurated  the  event  by  a  terrific  eight¬ 
handed  boxing  match. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  room  was  well  out  of  the  way ; 
the  studious  ones  of  the  Fifth  were  spa'red 
all  annoyance,  and  the  riotous  ones  had  an 
asylum  to  go  to.  No  one  was  a  bit  the 
worse  for  the  move  ;  every  one,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  found  himself  decidedly  the  better. 

“  Go  and  kick  up  a  row  in  the  monitors’ 
Toom,”  became  quite  a  common  objurga¬ 
tion  in  the  Form  among  the  diligent ;  as 
common,  in  fact,  as  “Come  along,  old 
man,  and  have  it  out  in  the  monitors’ 
room,”  was  among  the  idlers. 

But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  de¬ 
lightful  retreat  happened  to  be  situated 
immediately  over  the  study  occupied  by 
Wren  of  the  Sixth.  That  worthy  hero, 
seated  one  afternoon  over  his  books,  was 


startled  by  a  terrific  noise,  followed  by  a 
vibration,  followed  by  the  rattling  of  all 
his  tumblers  in  the  cupboard,  followed  by 
a  dull,  heavy  thud  over  his  head,  which 
tempted  him  to  believe  either  that  an 
earthquake  was  in  progress,  or  that  one 
of  the  chimney-stacks  had  fallen  on  to  the 
roof.  When,  however,  the  noise  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  with  it  were  blended  laughter 
and  shouts  of,  “Now  then,  let  him  have 
it !  ”  “  Well  parried  !  ”  “  Bravo,  Bully !  ” 
“One  for  his  nut!”  and  the  like,  Wren 
began  to  change  his  mind,  and  laid  down 
his  pen. 

He  walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  upper 
landing,  where,  at  once,  the  noise  guided 
him  to  the  old  monitors’  room.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  upon  him.  He  stayed  long 
enough  to  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  who 
the  “new  lodgers”  were,  and  then  pru¬ 
dently  retired  without  attempting  a  parley 
single-handed. 

But  next  morning,  when  the  festive 
rioters  of  the  Fifth  approached  once  more 
the  scene  of  their  revels,  what  was  their 
amazement  and  rage  to  find  the  door 
locked,  and  the  following  notice,  on  a 
piece  of  school  paper,  affixed  to  the  panel. 

“  Monitors’  room.  This  room  is  closed 
by  direction  of  the  monitors.” 

You  might  have  knocked  them  over  with 
a  feather,  so  stupefied  were  they  by  this 
announcement !  They  stared  at  the  door, 
they  stared  at  one  another,  and  then  they 
broke  out  into  a  tempest  of  rage. 

“  The  blackguards  !  What  do  they 
mean  ?  ”  exclaimed  Braddy,  tearing  down 
the  paper  and  crushing  it  up' in  his  hands. 

“  Monitors’  room,  indeed  !  ”  efied  Rick¬ 
etts.  “  Well  let  them  see  who’s  room  it  is !  ” 

“  Kick  open  the  door,  can’t  you  ?  ”  said 
Tom  Senior. 

They  did  kick  open  the  door  between 
them.  The  lock  was  a  weak  one,  and  soon 
gave  way. 

Once  inside,  the  evicted  ones  indulged 
their  triumph  by  an  uproar  of  more  than 
usual  vehemence,  longing  that  it  might 
tempt  into  their  clutches  the  daring  intru¬ 
ders  who  had  presumed  to  interfere  with 
their  possession.  No  one  came.  They  had 
their  fling  undisturbed.  But  before  they 
quitted  their  stronghold  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  by  diligent  searching,  had  found  in 
the  lock  of  a  neighbouring  study-door  a 
key  which  would  fit  theirs.  Repairing, 
therefore,  the  catch,  damaged  by  their 
late  forcible  entry,  they  calmly  locked  the 
door  behind  them  when  they  went,  and 
affixed  to  it,  in  the  identical  place  where 
the  other  notice  had  hung, 

“  Fifth  Form.  Private  study.  Not  to 
be  entered  without  permission.” 

Of  course  the  news  of  this  interesting 
adventure  soon  spread,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  the  diligent  as  well  as  the  idle  on 
either  side  looked  on  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest  for  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

For  awhile  the  Fifth  had  the  best  of  it. 
They  defied  the  enemy  to  turn  them  out, 
and  procured  and  fixed  an  additional  lock 
on  the  door.  The  Sixth  threatened  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  Doctor,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  invaders  for  the  last  time  to 
capitulate.  The  invaders  laughed  them  to 
scorn,  and  protested  the  room  belonged  to 
them,  and  leave  it  they  would  not  for  all 
the  monitors  in  the  world.  The  monitors  re¬ 
tired,  and  the  Fifth  enjoyed  their  triumph. 

But  next  day  the  Doctor  abruptly  entered 
the  Fifth  Form  room,  and  said, 

“  There  is  an  unoccupied  room  at  the 
end  of  the  top  landing,  which  some  boys 
in  this  class  have  been  making  use  of  to 
the  annoyance  of  other  boys.  This  room, 


please  remember,  is  not  to  be  entered  in 
future  without  my  permission.” 

Checkmate  with  a  vengeance  for  the 
Fifth  ! 

This  event  it  was  which,  trivial  in  itself, 
rekindled  once  more  with  redoubled  heat 
the  old  animosity  between  the  two  head 
Forms  at  St.  Dominic’s.  Although  the 
original  quarrel  had  been  confined  to  only 
half  a  dozen  individuals,  it  became  now  a 
party  question  of  intense  interest.  The 
Sixth,  who  were  the  triumphant  party, 
could  afford  to  treat  the  matter  lightly 
and  smile  over  it,  a  demeanour  which  irri¬ 
tated  the  already  enraged  Fifth  past  de¬ 
scription.  The  two  Forms  cut  one  another 
dead  in  the  passages.  The  Fifth  would 
gladly  have  provoked  their  rivals  to  blows, 
but,  like  sensible  men,  the  Sixth  kept  the 
right  side  of  the  law,  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  challenges  daily 
hurled  at  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  affair  did  not 
long  remain  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.  The  Fourth  Senior,  as  a  body, 
stood  up  for  the  Sixth,  and  the  Third  and 
Second,  on  the  whole,  sided  with  the  Fifth. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  junior  school — 
the  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles — all  other 
partisanship  was  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade. 

The  quarrel  was  one  completely  after 
their  own  hearts.  It  had  begun  in  a  row, 
it  had  gone  on  in  a  row,  and,  if  it  ever 
ended,  it  would  end  in  a  row. 

A  meeting  was  summoned  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  take  the  momentous  matter 
into  consideration. 

“  Yfhat  I  say,”  said  Bramble,  “  is,  it’s  a 
jolly  good  job  !  ” 

“  What’s  a  jolly  good  job  ?  ”  demanded 
Stephen,  who,  of  course,  was  red-hot  for 
the  Fifth. 

“  Why,  chucking  them  out!  I’m  glad 
to  see  it,  ain’t  you,  Padger  P  ” 

“  They  didn’t  chuck  them  out !  ”  roared 
Paul;  “they  went  and  sneaked  to  the 
Doctor,  that’s  what  they  did  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  !  I  say  it’s  a  jolly  good 
job  !  Those  who  say  it’s  a  jolly  good  job 
hold  up —  ” 

“Shut  up  your  row!”  cried  Stephen; 
“  you’re  always  sticking  yourself  up.  I  say 
it’s  a  beastly  shame,  and  I  hope  the  Fifth 
will  let  them  know  it !  ” 

“  You’re  a  young  idiot,  that’s  what  you 
are !  ”  exclaimed  Bramble,  in  a  rage. 
“  What  business  have  you  got  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  ?  Turn  him  out !  ” 

“  I’ll  turn  you  out !  ”  replied  the  un¬ 
daunted  Stephen;  “  I’ve  as  much  right  as 
you  have.  So  there  !  ” 

“Turn  him  out,  can’t  you?”  roared 
Bramble.  “Bah!  who  goes  and  swills 
ginger-beer  down  in  a  public-house  in  the 
town,  eh?” 

This  most  unexpected  turn  to  the  con¬ 
versation  startled  Stephen.  He  turned 
quite  pale  as  he  replied,  “I  did,  there! 
But  I  didn't  go  in  at  the  public  door.  And 
you’ve  been  sneaking !  ” 

“  No  I  haven’t !  Padger  told  me,  didn’t 
you,  Padger  ?  Padger  peeped  through  the 
door,  and  saw  you.  Oh,  my  eyes  !  won’t 
I  kick  up  a  jolly  shine  about  it !  I’ll  let 
out  on  you,  see  if  I  don’t.  Bah,  public- 
house  boy  !  pot-boy,  yah!  ” 

Stephen’s  only  answer  to  this  was  a  book, 
accurately  shied  at  the  head  of  his  enemy. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  a  trifle  animated,  but  otherwise 
not  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  chief 
result  was  that  the  Guinea-pigs  emerged 
as  uncompromising  champions  for  the 
Fifth,  and  the  Tadpoles  equally  strong  for 
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-the  Sixth,  while  Stephen  felt  decidedly  un¬ 
comfortable  as  to  the  consequences  of 
Bramble's  discovery  of  his  secret  visits  last 
•term  to  the  Cockchafer. 

Stephen  had  in  a  confidential  moment 
during  the  holidays  told  Oliver  of  these 
visits,  and  of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Cripps. 
The  elder  brother  was  very  angry  and  as¬ 
tonished  when  he  heard  of  it.  He  set 
before  the  boy,  in  no  measured,  terms,  the 
risk  he  was  running  by  breaking  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  school ;  and,  more  than 
that,  he  said  Cripps  was  a  blackguard,  and 
demanded  of  Stephen  a  promise,  there  and 
then,  that  he  would  never  again  enter  the 
Cockchafer  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
Stephen,  forced  to  submit,  although  not 

■  convinced  that  Cripps  was  such  a  wicked 
man  as  his  brother  made  out,  promised, 
but  reserved  to  himself  mentally  the  right 
to  see  Cripps  at  least  once  more  at  the 
Lock  House,  there  to  return  him  the 
bicycle  lantern,  which  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  kind  gentleman  had  lent  the 
boy  before  the  holidays.  As  to  the  Cock¬ 
chafer,  he  was  thoroughly  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  having  been  seen  there,  and 
fully  determined,  even  before  Bramble’s 
threat,  never  again  to  cross  its  threshold. 
After  all,  Stephen  knew  he  had  little 

•  enough  to  fear  from  that  small  bragga¬ 
docio  ;  Bramble  had  neither  the  wit  nor 
the  skill  to  use  his  discovery  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  a  day  or  two  he  followed 
his  adversary  up  and  down  the  passages 
with  cries  of  “Pot-boy!”  till  everybody 
was  siok  of  the  sound,  and  felt  heartily 
glad  when,  one  fine  afternoon,  Stephen 
quietly  deposited  his  adversary  on  his  back 

■  on  the  gravel  of  the  playground. 

But  to  return  to  the  feud  between  Fifth 

•  and  Sixth. 


Things  after  a  little  seemed  to  quiet 
down  once  more.  The  exiled  rioters,  after 
a  long  and  disheartening  search,  found  rest 
for  the  soles  of  their  feet  in  Tom  Senior’s 
study,  which,  though  not  nearly  so  con¬ 
venient,  afforded  them  asylum  during  their 
pugilistic  encounters. 

The  studious  ones  settled  down  once 
more  to  their  work,  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  examinations  presently  absorbed  all 
their  attention. 

The  struggle  for  the  “Nightingale” 
scholarship  naturally  was  regarded  with 
the  most  intense  interest — not  because  it 
was  the  most  important  examination  of 
the  year  :  it  was  not.  Not  because  it  was 
worth  £50  a  year  for  three  years.  That  to 
most  of  the  school  was  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  It  was  as  nothing  to  the  fact  that  of 
the  three  candidates  for  the  scholarship 
one  was  a  Sixth  Form  boy  and  two  Fifth. 
If  only  one  of  the  latter  could  come  out 
first,  the  Fifth  and  their  partisans,  all  the 
school  over,  felt  that  the  insult  of  the  past 
month  would  be  wiped  out,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Form  avenged  for  ever.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Sixth,  ho  wever  much 
they  professed  to  ignore  the  rivalry  of 
their  juniors,  were  equally  anxious  for 
their  own  man,  and  of  late  Loman  had 
been  working  hard.  He  had  worked,  so  it 
was  reported,  during  the  holidays,  and 
now,  ever  since  term  had  begun,  he  had 
remained  more  or  less  secluded  in  his  study, 
or  else,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  had 
taken  walks  outside. 

Of  course,  the  Sixth  Form  boy  would 
win !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Fifth  boy 
beating  a  Sixth  ?  And  yet,  in  Oliver  and 
Wraysford  the  Fifth,  every  one  admitted, 
had  two  strong  men.  They  would  at  least 
make  a  hard  fight  for  the  prize.  The  Sixth 


only  hoped  they  would  not  run  their  man 
too  close,  and  so  make  the  glory  of  his 
certain  victory  at  all  doubtful. 

Loman  was  not  a  favourite  even  with  his 
own  class-fello.vs,  but  they  could  forgive 
anything  now  provided  he  made  sure  of 
the  “  Nightingale.” 

“  He’ll  be  all  right !  ”  said  Callonby  to 
Wren  one  day,  when  the  two  happened  to 
hit  on  the  topic  of  the  hour  ;  “  he’s  a  great 
deal  steadier  than  he  was  last  term.” 

“  I  wish  he’d  read  indoors,  then,  and 
not  be  everlastingly  trotting  out  with  his 
books.” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  know;  it’s  much  jollier 
reading  out  of  doors,  if  you  can  do  it.” 

“As  long  as  he  does  read.  Well,  it  will 
be  a  regular  sell  if  he  comes  to  grief  ;  tho 
Fifth  will  be  intolerable.” 

“They’re  not  far  short  of  that  now. 
Hullo  !  ” 

This  exclamation  was  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  Loman  in  the  playground  under 
their  window.  He  was  returning  from  one 
of  his  studious  rambles,  with  his  book 
under  his  arm,  slowly  making  for  the 
school. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  astonish 
the  two  boys  as  they  looked  down.  What 
did  astonish  them  was  that  he  was  wallring 
unsteadily,  with  a  queer,  stupid  look  on 
his  face,  utterly  unlike  anything  his  school¬ 
fellows  had  ever  seen  there  before.  They 
watched  him  cross  the  playground  and 
enter  the  school-house.  Then  Wren  said, 
gravely,  “  It’s  all  up  with  the  ‘  Nightin¬ 
gale  ’  at  that  rate.” 

“Looks  like  it,”  said  the  other,  and 
walked  away. 

Loman  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
now  frequent  visits  to  the  Cockchafer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  REA. 
By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  GLENELG. 


‘  .rriHE  following  morning  the  two  travellers, 
with  their  light  baggage,  set  out  on 
'their  journey. 

Traversed  by  the  capricious  windings  of 
the  river,  which,  under  a  thick  dome  of 
verdure,  playfully  leaped  among  the  shin- 
,ng  boulders,  the  valley  narrowed  towards 
the  east. 

The  landscape  was  truly  enchanting. 
Superb  clumps  of  tree-ferns  grouped  them¬ 
selves  in  masses  of  sombre  green  at  the 
feet  of  the  giant  gum-trees,  whose  silver 
summits  lost  themselves  in  the  cloudless 
sky,  while  through  the  verdant  curtain 
peeped  the  hillsides,  covered  with  tufts  of 
acacias,  casuarinas,  and  hundreds  of  species 
of  flowering  plants.  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  this  magnificent  scenery 
concealed  the  burning  desert  where  the 
shipwrecked  lads  had  imagined  they  were 
doomed  to  die  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  ? 
No  part  of  the  globe  presents  such  contrasts 
with  greater  abruptness  than  Australia. 
Everywhere  the  frowning  desert  gives  place 
suddenly  to  the  smiling  oasis  and  the 
charming  glade  whose  beauty  is  due  to 
some  spring  or  some  river  fertilising  the 
virgin  soil. 

The  two  friends  travelled  through  this 
Eden.  There  was  nothing  to  cause  them 
'to  hurry,  time  was  no  object  to  them,  and 


while  on  their  way  they  frequently  stopped 
to  admire  the  innumerable  birds  which 
played  amid  the  foliage. 

No  place  in  the  world  can  rival  these 
southern  regions  in  the  beauty  of  their 
birds.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  bird  of 
paradise,  the  “diamond  of  the  animal 
kingdom,”  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  an 
incomparable  collection  of  cockatoos,  par- 
rakeets,  and  parrots,  there  live  the  golden- 
collared  regent,  the  lyre-bird  with  its 
graceful  bifurcating  tail,  the  blackbird  with 
its  brilliant  reflections,  and  a  hundred 
varieties  of  turtle  -  doves,  orioles,  and 
pigeons,  of  dazzling  plumage. 

Daniel  from  time  to  time  knocked  down 
with  his  sling  some  of  these  brilliant  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  woods.  Penguin  hunted  for 
fruits,  finding  a  few  sour  berries,  or  else, 
as  he  walked  along,  cut  out  a  spoon  from 
the  branch  of  a  gum-tree.  Then,  when 
they  had  chosen  their  halting- place  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  the  fire  blazed  up,  the  water 
from  the  river  filled  the  saucepan,  and, 
chatting  pleasantly,  the  meal  was  soon  pre¬ 
pared. 

Pleasant  it  was,  assuredly!  and  the  quiet, 
happy  life  soon  made  the  exiles  almost 
forget  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  They 
were  at  that  age  when  everything  which 
is  new  amuses,  when  the  mind  in  its  I 


youthful  freshness  replaces  the  half-dried 
tears  by  the  merry  laugh,  and  when 
courage  knows  no  danger  and  makes 
straight  for  obstacles  by  which,  after  long 
years  of  struggle  and  failure,  it  would 
easily  be  repelled. 

And  thus  the  days  passed  by,  and  the 
lads  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  end  of 
their  journey.  The  valley  narrowed,’  the 
hills  bent  round  and  enclosed  the  river 
more  completely,  though  its  volume  did 
not  diminish  in  the  least. 

This  last  fact  did  not  escape  the  obser¬ 
vant  eye  of  Penguin,  and  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  when,  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  valley,  he  beheld 
the  still  rapid  river  escaping  in  a  foaming 
cascade  from  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

“  I  should  have  thought  we  had  got  to 
the  source  of  the  river,”  said  he.  “The 
valley  evidently  ends  here,  but  the  torrent 
which  falls  from  the  top  of  that  rocky  wall 
brings  down  as  much  water  as  it  did  when 
it  ran  into  the  sea.  It  must  come  from  a 
distance,  probably  from  a  table-land.” 

“Perhaps,”  observed  Daniel;  “but  see 
how  barren  and  wild-looking  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains  are.  I  do  not  see  a  single 
tree.  We  shall  be  wrong  if  we  go  amongst 
them,  for  behind  them  there  will  only  be  a 


“  That  is  just  what  I  was  saying  to  my¬ 
self,”  replied  Daniel.  “  I  think  you  only 
find  ostriches  in  Africa.” 

“  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  cam 
be  in  Africa.” 

“  Where  are  we,  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  this  bird  is  much  sought  after  for  its 
plumage,  and  also  that  it  is  very  rare,  and 
if  our  island  possesses  ostriches  you  may 
depend  upon  it  men  sometimes  come  here 
to  hunt  them.  Let  us  follow  the  road  the 
bird  took,  and  by  keeping  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  these  animals  we  shall  some  day 
have  a  chance  of  being  delivered.  At  all 
events,  let  us  make  haste  and  get  out  of 
this  furnace,  for  I  am  being  cooked  like 
a  lobster.” 

In  a  few  steps  they  had  reached  the  rock 
behind  which  the  emu  had  disappeared, 
and  a  sight  met  their  eyes  at  which  they 
could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  admiration. 

The  defile  had  suddenly  vanished,  and  at 
vast  circle,  surrounded  by  hills  and  covered 
with  stunted  bushes,  had  taken  its  place. 
The  whole  plain  which  formed  the  arena  of 
the  amphitheatre  was  a  meadow  of  emerald 
green,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  winding 
river  flowed  on,  full  to  the  brim.  Superb 
trees,  isolated  or  picturesquely  grouped, 
threw  here  and  there  their  shadows  on  the 
verdant  turf  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  park.  In  the  foreground  were- 
numerous  quadrupeds,  which  our  travellers? 
at  first  mistook  for  deer,  and  several  groups- 
of  emus  were  quietly  moving  about  amongst 
them. 

“  If  I  saw  a  few  fences  here  and  there,”" 
said  Penguin,  “  I  could  be  sure  we  were' 
near  Montreal,  in  Canada,  in  one  of  the? 
parks  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  Was; 
I  not  right  in  telling  you  the  river  would, 
lead  us  into  a  splendid  country  ?  This  is 
better  than  our  valley,  and  if  we  only  had 
a  gun  the  herds  of  deer  down  below  there; 
would  suffice  us  for  food  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.” 

“  Do  you  think  those  animals  really  are? 
deer?”  asked  Daniel;  “they  look  very- 
small.” 

“  Perhaps  they  are  of  a  species  peculiar 
to  this  island,”  said  the  Canadian.  “Let 
us  approach  quietly,  and  we  shall  soon  see- 
what  they  are.” 

Leaving  the  defile,  the  lads  carefully 
glided  into  a  group  of  trees,  near  which 
some  of  the  quadrupeds  were  grazing.  Ono 
of  them  was  nearer  to  them  than  the  others, 
and  was  only  a  few  paces  from  the  tree 
behind  which  the  two  cabin-boys  had  hid¬ 
den  themselves,  so  that  they  were  enabled! 
to  examine  it  quite  at  their  ease. 

Penguin  could  not  help  muttering, 
“  What  a  queer  animal !  ” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  creature.  In 
bulk  it  equalled  the  deer,  but  its  height 
would  have  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a» 
gigantic  hare.  With  its  long  hind  claws 
bent  under  it,  it  supported  itself  while¬ 
browsing  on  its  short  thin  fore  legs,  which 
were  provided  with  a  species  of  hands,  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  carried  its  food  to  its 
mouth  every  now  and  then  like  a  squirrel. 

Daniel,  having  made 1  an  involuntary- 
movement,  the  creature  appeared  to  be 
uneasy.  It  suddenly  rose  on  its  hind  legs, 
balancing  its  body  by  means  of  its  tail, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being- 
seated  on  a  tripod,  and  then  uttered  a? 
shrill  cry. 

At  this  appeal  three  little  ones  whom  the' 
travellers  had  not  before  noticed  ran  leap¬ 
ing  towards  their  mother,  who,  lifting  them 
up  with  her  hands,  placed  them,  one  after 
another,  into  a  sort  of  open  pouch  under- 


stony  desert,  like  the  one  we  went  through 
on  the  first  day.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  the  Canadian. 
“  A  country  which  sends  such  a  lot  of  water 
to  the  sea  cannot  be  barren.  It  must  have 
springs,  and  consequently,  with  a  climate 
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and  their  disappointment  was  on  the  point 
of  expression,  when  Daniel  exclaimed, 

“  An  ostrich  !  ” 

“  An  ostrich  !  ”  said  Penguin. 

And  the  two  lads  rushed  off  in  pursuit 
of  a  superb  emu,  which  fled  before  them 


“They  both  took  aim 

like  this,  there  must  be  trees  and  vegetation. 
Let  us  go  on ;  we  need  not  go  too  far,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  return.” 

There  was  certainly  nothing  attractive 
about  the  defile  through  which,  before 
falling  in  a  cascade  into  the  valley,  the 
river  wound  its  way.  It  consisted  of  grey, 
slippery  rocks,  amongst  which  grew  a  few 
tall  thorny  bushes.  During  the  floods 
the  torrent  evidently  filled  it,  and  it  then 
formed  a  terrible  gulf.  The  banks  were 
crowded  with  lofty  reeds,  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  frequently  hidden  by 
them. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  converted  the 
ravine  into  a  regular  oven,  so  that  the 
travellers  increased  their  speed  to  get  out 
of  it  as  quickly-  as  possible,  but  after  a 
march  of  a  couple  of  hours  there  was  no 
indication  of  their  nearing  the  open  country,  1 


at  the  same  animal." 

as  fast  as  its  legs  could  carry  it.  Two  or 
three  times  Daniel  aimed  at  it  with  his 
sling,  but  either  he  missed  his  mark  or  his 
projectiles  had  no  effect  on  so  heavy  an 
animal.  At  last  the  bird  gained  on  them, 
and  shortly  afterwards  disappeared  at  a 
turn  in  the  ravine. 

The  two  cabin-boys,  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  further  pursuit,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground.  The  presence  of  the  large 
bird  had  intensely  surprised  them.  Neither 
of  them  was  zoologist  enough  to  recognise 
in  it  the  emu  of  Australia,  which,  smaller 
than  the  African  ostrich,  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  uniformly  grey  plumage  as 
well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  large  plumes 
at  the  tail  and  wings. 

“  An  ostrich  !  ”  said  Penguin  at  last,  in 
an  absent  tone.  “  In  what  country  can 
we  be,  then  ?  ” 
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her  breast,  where,  after  squatting  down, 
the  youngsters  only  allowed  their  heads  to 
be  seen,  as  if  they  were  ranged  on  a  bal¬ 
cony. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  lads,  who 
could  not  restrain  a  simultaneous  exclama¬ 
tion  of  surprise,  and  instantly  the  fright¬ 
ened  beast  sprang  up  upon  her  hind  legs 
and  fled  straight  forward  in  immense 
bounds,  carrying  away  her  family  with  her. 

Daniel  and  Penguin  looked  at  one 
another  astounded.  Had  Providence, 
then,  cast  them  upon  one  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  islands  in  the  “  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  ”  ?  Never  had  either  of  them  heard 
of  such  animals,  and  they  asked  one 
another  if  what  they  had  seen  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  mirage  or  a  temporary  halluci¬ 
nation. 

It  was  but  a  simple  kangaroo  which  had 
caused  them  such  excitement.  The  poor 
Canadian  had  never  heard  of  it ;  but  had 
Daniel,  instead  of  playing  truant,  stuck 
to  his  lessons  with  more  assiduity,  he 
would  not  only  have  recognised  by  its 
strange  characteristics  the  great  southern 
marsupial,  but  he  would  at  the  same  time 
have  learnt  that  he  was  in  Australia,  for 
the  kangaroo  is  only  found  in  this  queen 
of  the  islands. 

The  first  moment  of  surprise  having 
passed,  the  boys  regretted  that  they  had 
not  managed  to  capture  the  mysterious 
creature. 

“  It  is  a  strange  fellow  !  ”  repeated  Pen¬ 
guin  ;  “  but  as  it  feeds  only  on  grass  its 
flesh  must  be  good  to  eat.  What  a  pity 
we  were  not  able  to  knock  it  down,  it 
would  have  made  a  capital  meal.” 

“  When  I  saw  the  big  hare  pocket  its 
babies  and  escape  on  its  hind  legs  like  a 
man  I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  never 
thought  of  making  use  of  my  sling.  But 


the  beast  is  not  alone ;  I  see  that  it  has 
gone  to  rejoin  the  flock  which  is  browsing 
down  below  there.  Perhaps  we  shall  get 
within  range  again.” 

“  Our  presence  does  not  seem  to  frighten 
them  very  much,”  said  the  Canadian,  “  but 
I  doubt  if  you  will  succeed  in  knocking 
over  such  large  animals  with  your  clay 
balls.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do 
like  the  Canadian  Indians  :  there  is  no  lack 
of  reeds,  and  I  have  got  some  string.  Let 
us  try  and  make  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
with  them  it  will  be  possible  to  kill  one  of 
these  gigantic  hares.” 

“  What  an  excellent  idea !  ”  said  Daniel. 
“  Let  us  set  to  work  at  once.” 

They  very  soon  found  a  flexible  reed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  rapidly 
bent  by  Penguin  into  a  primitive  bow  and 
fastened  with  strong  twine,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  young  Frenchman  cut  some 
light  dry  rushes  to  serve  for  arrows. 
Divided  into  lengths  of  about  two  feet,  and 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end,  they  formed 
missiles  of  a  formidable  character.  To 
give  them  a  more  accurate  flight,  Penguin 
fixed  on  them  a  few  cockatoos’  feathers, 
and  took  care  to  harden  the  points  at  the 
fire  in  order  to  make  them  strong  and 
penetrating. 

In  spite  of  their  hard  work,  night  sur¬ 
prised  the  ingenious  lads  before  they  had 
completed  their  preparations,  but  they 
continued  to  work  by  the  light  of  their 
fire,  and  did  not  lie  down  to  rest  until  they 
had  quite  finished  two  bows  and  a  dozen 
arrows. 

The  first  streaks  of  the  dawn  found  them 
on  the  move,  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of 
their  weapons.  The  plain  was  deserted, 
and  the  eager  hunters  loudly  expressed 
their  disappointment  until  they  saw  the 
j  kangaroos  descending  the  hill  and  ap¬ 


proaching  the  river,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  leaping,  gambolling  herd  was  ranged 
on  a  part  of  the  bank  which  formed  a 
natural  watering-place. 

The  opportunity  was  favourable.  The 
cabin-boys  slipped  quietly  to  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  kangaroos,  and,  having 
agreed  to  aim  at  the  same  animal,  they 
each  let  fly  an  arrow.  One  of  the  darts 
shot  away,  whistling  above  the  herd,  and 
was  lost  in  the  river,  but  the  other  entered 
the  flank  of  a  young  kangaroo,  who  sprang 
up  and  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  while  the  whole 
herd  took  to  flight  and  bounded  into  the 
brushwood.  The  wounded  animal  had 
followed  its  companions,  but  the  wound 
hampered  its  movements,  and  it  was  soon 
overtaken  by  the  lads,  who  rushed  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Daniel  fired  a  second  arrow  point- 
blank,  while  Penguin  laid  it  dead  at  his 
feet  with  his  hatchet. 

On  seeing  themselves  masters  of  the  rich 
prize,  the  two  cabin-boys  were  seized  with 
enthusiasm,  and,  uttering  shouts  of  tri¬ 
umph,  they  executed  round  the  vanquished 
kangaroo  a  war-dance  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  Huron  Indians — the 
compatriots  of  the  worthy  Penguin.  They 
then  carefully  examined  the  animal  which 
they  thought  so  strange,  and  then  quar¬ 
tered  it,  and  very  soon  the  fire  was  alight 
and  grilling  a  haunch  of  excellent  veni¬ 
son. 

The  kangaroo— or  rather  the  “  big  hare,” 
as  the  boys  called  it — was  pronounced  first- 
rate,  and  when  the  repast  was  finished 
the  Canadian  proceeded  to  smoke  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  carcass  in  the  Bed  Indian 
fashion,  so  as  to  preserve  the  flesh,  which 
otherwise  would  have  rapidly  decomposed 
under  the  burning  rays  of  the  Australian 
sun. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY;  OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S  GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mr.s.  Eiloart,  Author  of  “Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — LAWRENCE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  TOJl’S  DISAPPEARANCE,  AND  PREPARES  FOR  INVADERS. 


Lawrence  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
Tom’s  disappearance,  and  as  Ted  went 
home  the  very  day  Mr.  Hartley  heard  of 
it,  he  had  only  Eobert  now  for  his  con¬ 
fidant  and  listener,  and  a  listener  to  his 
troubles  was  indispensable  to  Lawrence. 

■  I  always  knew  that  fellow  was  a  little 
sneak,”  he  said.  “_He  knew  where  that 
bag  was  well  enough,  and  it  was  all  hum¬ 
bug  his  telling  me  it  was  ‘down  a  tree.’ 
What  a  muff  I  was  to  believe  him  !  He’s 
left  Miss  Bransom’s  of  his  own  accord.  A 
little  rascal  like  that  doesn’t  want  to  be 
anything  better  than  he  is.  And  you’ll 
see,  Bob,  we  shall  have  him  back  some 
fine  night  with  some  of  his  friends; 
they'll  be  after  that  bag  if  it’s  still  about 
the  place,  and  it’s  my  belief  it  is.  Or 
hey ’ll  be  getting  into  James’s  room  ;  Tom 
knows  where  the  plate  is  kept  now,  and 
ill  the  ways  of  the  house.  But  there’s  one 
thing  he  doesn't  know — that  uncle  made 
me  give  up  my  revolver,  and  that,  with  all 
this  property  in  the  house,  we’re  actually 
without  any  firearms  to  defend  it !  ” 

“I  don’t  believe  Tom  ever  left  Miss 
Bransom  of  his  own  accord,”  said  Eobert, 
stoutly.  “  Perhaps  he  knows  things  that 
he  is  afraid  of  talking  about,  and  he  has 
been  carried  off  to  make  sure  that  he  won’t 
do  so.  Poor  little  Tom  !  what  a  miserable 
thing  for  him  !  ” 

“Don’t  waste  your  pity  on  the  little 


cad  !  I  dare  say  he’s  a  deal  happier  where 
he  is,”  said  Lawrence,  in  his  lofty  way. 
“  But  the  thing  is  about  ourselves.  If 
uncle  only  had  not  that  absurd  prejudice 
about  firearms,  I'd  undertake  to  keep  the 
coast  clear  of  those  rascals.  Police,  indeed ! 
One  pistol ’s  worth  a  dozen  policemen  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  Dick  thought  so,”  said 
Eobert. 

“There  you  are!  just  like  everybody 
else.  I’m  always  being  twitted  about  that 
Dick ;  just  as  if  I  could  help  his  coming  in 
the  way  when  he  wasn’t  wanted.  Now,  if 
I  had  only  had  proper  practice,  just  as  a 
gentleman  ought  to  have,  I  shouldn’t  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry,  and  then  I  should 
have  brought  one  of  those  rascals  down  to 
a  certainty.  Well,  I’ve  given  them  a  scare, 
that’s  one  comfort.  But  I  tell  you  what, 
Bob — I  know  I  can  trust  you ;  you’re  an 
odd  fellow,  but  you  can  keep  a  secret  ?  ” 

Bob  nodded  ;  he  was  quite  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  his  cousin  taking  him  into  his  con¬ 
fidence.  They  seemed  really  becoming 
friends  now.  “  Of  course,  I  sha’n’t  tell 
anything  you  wouldn’t  like  me  to  tell.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  bought  a  pistol — a  new  one  ; 
a  much  better  thing  than  that  rusty  old 
revolver  of  Ted’s.  No  wonder  that  went 
off  before  I  half  knew  what  I  was 
about ! ” 

“  But  what  will  uncle  say  ?  ”  asked 
Eobert,  appalled  at  the  idea  of  either  de- 


j  ceiving  or  disobeying  one  who  had  been  so 
i  good  to  him. 

“  How  should 
he  know,  stupid  ! 
unless  you  tell 
i  him?”  asked 
;  Lawrence.  “And 
after  all,  what 
harm  shall  I  do  ? 

If  I  can’t  manage 
my  pistol  well, 
most  likely  the 
only  person  I 
shall  hurt  will 
be  myself.  But 
I  am  going  to 
manage  it  well ; 

I  shall  practise 
every  day  at  a 
target.  We 
ought  to  have  something  of  the  kind  at 
school.  Why,  my  mother  and  sisters  are 
i  staying  at  a  place — Heidelberg,  I  think 
|  they  call  it — where  duelling  is  a  regular 
|  part  of  the  students’  education,  only  they 
do  it  with  swords  instead  of  pistols.  And 
my  mother  writes  to  me  that  they  go  about 
with  such  slashed  faces  !  The  braver  they 
are,  the  more  duels  they’ve  fought,  the 
more  they  have  to  show.  Why  shouldn’t 
we  -  have  something  of  the  sort  at  our 
English  Universities  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  we  never  shall !  ”  said  Eobert. 
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“  The  idea  of  two  fellows,  going  to  the 
same  school  or  the  same  college,  standing 
up  and  trying  to  cut  each  other’s  eyes  out 
— fancy,  you  and  Ted  Pratt  now  !  ” 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  Ted,  but  of 
course,  if  it  was  a  point  of  honour —  ” 

“Oh,  honour!  What’s  honour  to  do 
with  deceiving  uncle,  and  doing  the  very 
thing  that  he  says  is  not  to  be  done  ?  ” 
cried  Robert.  ‘ 1 1  won’t  tell  him  about  the 
pistol,  of  course,  Lawrence,  as  I  said  I 
wouldn’t,  but  I  wish  I  knew  nothing  about 
it.” 

Robert  walked  away,  hurt  and  angry. 
Secrets  were  not  in  his  way  at  all ;  secrets 
from  one  he  loved  —that  is,  one  who  was 
all  goodness  and  kindness — seemed  things 
that  ought  never  to  be. 

Lawrence  looked  after  him  with  a  little 
contempt.  “  I  shall  never  make  anything 
of  that  fellow.  He  has  such  queer  ideas, 
and -is  such  poor  company.” 

However,  as  he  had  told  Robert  in  con¬ 
fidence,  he  had  very 
little  fear  of  his 
pistol  being  disco¬ 
vered — at  any  rate, 
until,  to  use  his 
o w n  words,  he 
“  showed  what  it 
could  do,”  or,  as 
was  far  more  likely, 
half  killed  some¬ 
body  with  it.  He 
practised  steadily 
at  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  before 
long  told  Robert  he 
was  getting  on  so 
well  that  he  should 
soon  be  a  “  dead 
shot.” 

“I  dare  say  you  will,”  answered  his 
cousin,  significantly,  and  then  turned 


away.  He  was  so  unsympathetic  that 
Lawrence  felt  more  ill-used  than  ever  at 
having  such  a  companion,  particularly  as 
some  one  to  talk  to  was  a  necessity  of  his 
life,  and  Ted  was  no  longer  so  accessible  as 
he  had  been. 

But  before  school  had  begun  for  a  fort¬ 
night  he  had  Ted  with  him  once  more. 
Now  their  younger  children  were  all  well 
again,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  had  decided  on 
taking  a  short  holiday  on  the  Continent 
by  themselves.  Nothing  seemed  more 
natural  to  Mr.  Hartley,  who  was  always 
doing  good-natured  things,  than  to  ask 
Ted  to  come  again  and  stay  with  his 
nephew.  After  a  little  demur  on  Mr. 
Pratt’s  part,  caused  by  his  remembrance 
of  Ted’s  skill  in  climbing  his  friend’s  trees, 
he  consented,  and  so  Lawrence  had  his 
listener  and  disciple  again. 

But  even  Ted  did  not  quite  like  the  idea 
of  the  pistol.  “  Your  uncle  is  such  an 
out-and-out  good  one,”  he  said;  “there 
isn’t  another  like  him.  I  do  think,  as  he’s 
set  his  mind  against  these  sort  of  things, 
you  shouldn’t  have  them.” 

“  You’re  as  bad  as  Bob,”  said  Lawrence. 
“  Suppose  the  houoC  fs  attacked  again — 
which  it  will  be  I’m  cercalx,  that  little 
rascal  Tom  has  bolted  on  purpose — I  shall 
be  able  to  give  the  fellows  such  a  pepper¬ 
ing  that  they  won’t  come  here  again  in  a 
hurry.  I  shall  hit  the  right  ones  this 
time  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  only  hope  I  sha’n’t  be  in  your 
way,”  said  Ted. 

Then  the  conversation  dropped,  and  each 
boy  went  on  with  his  studies — they  were 
preparing  lessons  for  the  next  day — for  at 
least  five  minutes  more. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September. 
The  days  were  shortening  fast,  but  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  and  Mr.  Hartley 
:  and  Mr.  Simpson  were  talking  of  taking 


holiday  together  and  going  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  several  of  their  friends  had  done. 

Lawrence’s  mother  was  at  Heidelberg, . 
as  Lawrence  had  told  Ted ;  she  had  let  her  ■ 
house  furnished  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
had  decided  on  selecting  some  German  or 
Belgian  city,  where  her  daughter  would 
have  good  masters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt 
were  going  no  one  knew  where — not  even 
themselves.  They  were  going  to  begin  with 
Paris,  and  from  there  would  run  on  to< 
Switzerland  or  Normandy.  But  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Simpson  had  decided  to  begin 
with  Switzerland,  and  then  make  a  short 
tour  in  Italy.  Guide-books  had  been 
bought,  plans  laid  down,  business  arrange¬ 
ments  made,  and  the  ordering  of  the  re¬ 
spective  households  settled.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  a  departure  in 
two  or  three  days’  time  ;  then  Mr.  Hartley 
asked  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  take  a 
quiet  dinner  with  him,  that  they  might 
talk  some  of  the  details  over  at  their  leisure. 

The  dining-room  was  very  long,  and 
overlooked  the  garden.  As  I  think  I  have 
said,  leads  ran  along  the  top  in  front  of 
Mr.  Hartley’s  bedroom  window.  At  one 
part  of  these  leads  was  a  small  skylight, 
or  rather  a  very  thick  flat  frame  of  ground 
e-lass.  This  was  over  the  large  lobby  which 
led  into  the  drawing-room.  From  the- 
large  dining-room  window  there  was  a 
good  view  of  the  garden,  and  by  this  win¬ 
dow  three  boys  were  at  work  round  a 
good-sized  writing-table,  while  the  two 
gentlemen  were  at  the  dining-table,  from 
which  the  dessert  had  not  yet  been  cleared, 
dicussing  the  respective  merits  of  different 
hotels,  when  Mr.  Hartley  looked  up, 

“  Lawrence,  you  seem  to  have  done  work. 
Will  you  run  up  to  my  room — you’ll  find  ) 
a  guide-book  by  my  bedside  table.  I  shall  i 
be  glad  if  you’ll  bring  it  to  me.” 

< To  be  continued. ) 
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CHAPTER  XX. — SEAL-STALKING — A  GLORIOUS  ] 

IT  was  about  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
April  when  the  seals  were  sighted. 
Midnight,  and  the  sun  was  low  down  on 
the  horizon,  but,  for  three  long  months, 
never  more  would  it  set  or  sink  behind  the 
sea  of  ice.  The  weather  was  bright,  brac¬ 
ing,  beautiful.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
and  hardly  wind  enough  to  let  the  ships 
get  well  in  through  the  pack,  towards  the 
place  where  the  seals  lay  as  thick  as  bees, 
and  all  unconscious  of  their  approaching 
fate.  But  the  Arrandoon  got  steam  up, 
and  commenced  forcing  her  way  through 
the  closely  packed  yet  loosely  floating 
bergs,  leaving  behind  her  a  wake  of  clear 
water,  which  made  it  easy  work  for  the 
Scotia  and  the  saucy  little  “  two-stick 
yacht  ”  to  follow  her  example. 

My  young  reader  must  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  idea  of  tall,  mountainous,  pin¬ 
nacled  icebergs,  like  those  he  sees  in  com¬ 
mon  engravings.  The  ice  was  in  heavy 
pieces,  it  is  true,  from  forty  to  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  square,  and  probably  six  feet 
out  of  the  water,  with  hummocks  here  and 
there,  and  piles  of  bay  ice  that  looked  like 
packs  of  gigantic  cards,  but  so  flat  and 
low  upon  the  whole,  that  from  the  masthead 
a  stretch  of  snowclad  ice  could  be  seen, 
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spreading  westwards  and  north  for  many 
and  many  a  mile. 

When  even  the  power  of  steam  failed  to 
force  the  Arrandoon  farther  into  the  pack, 
the  ships  were  stopped,  fires  were  banked 
and  sails  were  clewed,  and  all  hands  pre¬ 
pared  for  instant  action.  The  men  girt 
them  knives  and  steels  around  them,  and 
threw  their  “  lowrie-tows  ”  across  their 
broad  shoulders,  and  the  officers,  dressed 
in  their  sealing  costume,  seized  their  rifles 
and  shot-belts. 

Next  moment  the  bo’s’n’s  shrill  pipe 
sounded  out  in  the  still  air,  and  the  order 
was  shouted, 

“  All  hands  over  the  side.” 

In  five  minutes  more  the  ships  were 
apparently  deserted.  You  wouldn’t  have 
heard  a  sound  on  board,  for  few  were  left 
but  stewards  and  cooks  ;  while  little  boy 
Freezing  Powders  and  his  wonderful  cocka¬ 
too  had  it  all  to  themselves  down  in  the 
saloon  of  the  great  steamship.  The  boy 
was  bending  down  beside  his  favourite  in 
the  comer. 

“What’s  the  row?  What’s  the  row? 
What’s  the  row  ?  ”  the  bird  was  saying. 

“  I  don’t  know  muffin’  more  nor  you  do, 
Cockie,”  was  the  boy’s  reply;  “but  it 
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strikes  dis  chile  dat  dey  have  all  taken  i 
leave  of  der  senses,  ebery  moder’s  son  o’ 
dem.  And  de  captain  he  have  gone  up 
into  de  crow’s-nest,  which  looks  for  all  de 
world  like  a  big  barrel  of  treacle,  Cookie., 
and  he  have  shut  hisself  in  der,  and  nuffin 
does  he  do  but  wave  a  long  stick  wid  a 
black  ball  at  de  end  of  it.*  Dat  is  all  I 
knows;  but  oh!  Cockie,  don’t  you  take 
such  drefful  big  mouf-fuls  o’  hemp.  Sup¬ 
posin’  anyting  happen  to  you,  Cockie,  den 
I  hab  nobody  to  talk  to  dat  fully  under¬ 
stand  dis  chile.” 

The  Canny  Scotia  was  moored  to  the  ice, 
so  close  to  the  Arrandoon  that  the  captains 
of  the  respective  ships  could  maintain  a 
conversation  without  stressing  their  lungs 
to  any  very  great  extent.  Talking  thus, 
each  in  his  own  crow’s-nest,  they  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  couple  of  chimney¬ 
sweeps  conversing  together  from  rival 
chimneys.  The  cooks  were  not  idle  in  the 
galleys,  they  were  busy  boiling  hams  and 
huge  joints  of  beef,  and  these  when  cooked 
were  taken  on  deck  ;  for  sealing  is  hungry 
work,  and  every  time  a  man  brings  a  drag 


*  The  fan  with  which  Greenland  captains  guide  their :• 
men  in  the  direction  of  the  seals. 


to  the  vessel’s  side  he  helps  himself  to  a 
lordly  slice  and  a  biscuit. 

By-and-by  the  draggers  began  to  drop 
in  fast  enough,  each  one  hauling  an  im¬ 
mense  skin  with  the  fat  or  blubber  at¬ 
tached  ;  and  these  skins  were  all  hoisted 
on  board  the  Scotia,  for  all  hands  were 
working  for  Silas.  But  our  heroes  had  the 
sport,  and  taking  it  all  in  all  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  sport  in  the  world  to 
compare  to  that  of  seal-stalking.  Without 
any  of  the  cowardliness  of  battue  shooting, 
in  which  the  poor  surrounded  animals  are 
helpless,  and  cruelly  and  mercilessly  slain, 
you  have  far  more  excitement,  and  the 
sport  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  To  be 
a  good  seal-stalker  you  need  the  limbs  of  an 
athlete,  the  eye  of  an  excellent  marksman, 
and  all  the  stealth  and  cunning  of  a  tabby 
cat  or  a  Coromanche  Indian.  If  your 
nerves  are  not  well  strung,  or  your  muscles 
not  like  iron,  you  may  fail  to  leap  across 
the  lane  of  dark  water  that  separates  piece 
from  piece;  if  you  do  fail  and  are  not 
speedily  helped  out,  the  current  may  drag 
you  beneath  the  bergs,  or  those  dreadful 
sharks,  that  seldom  are  absent  where  blood 
is  being  spilled  on  the  sea  of  ice,  may  seize 
and  pull  you  down  to  a  fearful  death ;  if 
you  are  not  a  good  shot,  your  seals  will 
get  away,  for  your  bullet  must  pierce  either 
neck  or  head ;  and  lastly,  if  you  are  not 
cunning,  if  you  do  not  stalk  with  stealth, 
your  seals  will  escape  with  the  speed  of 
lightnin  g. 

On  warm  sunny  days  the  seals  lie  close 
and  sleep  soundly,  but  they  always  have 
their  sentries  set.  Kill  the  sentry,  and  many 
others  are  at  your  mercy ;  miss  him  or 
merely  wound  him,  and  he  gives  the  alarm 
instanter,  and  all  the  rest  jump  helter-skel¬ 
ter  into  the  sea,  according  you  a  beautiful 
view  of  their  tail-ends,  which  you  don’t 
find  very  advantageous  in  the  way  of 
making  a  bag. 

A  good  sealer,  like  a  good  skirmisher, 
takes  advantage  of  every  bit  of  cover,  and 
many  a  deathblow  is  dealt  from  the 
shelter  of  a  lump  of  loose  ice. 

The  gunners  to-day,  as  they  usually  do, 
went  on  after  the  seals  in  skirmishing 
order,  in  one  long  line,  each  taking  a 
breadth  of  about  seventy  or  one  hundred 
yards. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  before 
they  left  the  ships.  When  it  was  nine  in 
the  morning  there  was  a  kind  of  general 
assembly  of  the  riflemen  to  breakfast,  be¬ 
hind  a  large  square  hummock  of  packed  bay 
ice,*  and  only  the  very  oldest  among  them 
could  believe  that  it  was  so  late.  Why, 
to  our  own  particular  heroes  it  seemed 
scarcely  an  hour  since  they  had  left  their 
ship,  so  great  is  the  excitement  of  seal- 
stalking.  But  Ralph  and  Rory  and  Allan 
had  done  so  well,  and  had  managed  to  lay 
so  many  splendid  seals  dead  on  every 
piece  of  ice,  that  they  earned  high  enco¬ 
miums  from  the  mate  of  the  Canny  Scotia, 
and  even  the  doctor  hadn’t  shot  amiss,  and 
proud  was  he  to  be  told  so. 

“But,  my  dear  sirs,”  said  Sandy,  “I’d 
like  to  know  why  a  good  surgeon  shouldn’t 
be  a  good  sportsman.  Don’t  you  know 
that  the  great  Liston  himself  was  some¬ 
times  summoned  to  an  operation  at  the 
hospital,  just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse 
to  ride  off  to  the  hunt,  arrayed  in  scarlet 
and  cords  ?  ” 


-  These  strange  hummoclts,  which  resemble,  as 
already  stated,  huge  packs  of  cards,  are  formed  of 
pieces  of  bay  ice  about  a  foot  thick,  which  has  been 
broken  up  between  two  bergs,  and  finally  thrown  up 
out  of  the  water  altogether.  They  form  quite  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  of  a  North  Greenland  icescape. 
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“  And  what  did  he  do  ?  ”  asked  Rory. 

“  Pass  the  pie,”  said  Ralph. 

“Why,”  continued  the  doctor  enthu¬ 
siastically,  “  doffed  his  scarlet  coat  and 
donned  an  old  gown,  whipped  off  a  leg  in 
one  minute  ten  and  a  half  seconds,  and 
was  in  the  saddle  again  five  minutes  after 
that.” 

“  Brayvo !  ”  cried  Captain  Cobb,  “doctor, 
you’re  a  brck,  and  if  ever  you  come  out  to 
New  Jersey,  come  and  see  Cobb,  and  I 
guess  he’ll  give  you  a  good  time  of  it.” 

“  Ray,”  said  Rory. 

“  Well,  Row,”  said  Ray. 

“  Your  face  and  hands  are  begrimed 
with  powder,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  wolf¬ 
ish  look  about  you  that  is  worth  studying. 
You  look  like  a  frozen-out  blacksmith  who 
hasn’t  a  penny  to  buy  a  bit  of  peas-pud- 
ding  or  a  morsel  of  soap.” 

“  I’mhungry,  anyhow,” saidRay.  “How 
good  of  McBain  to  send  such  a  jolly  break¬ 
fast!  But  I  say,  Row,  d’ye  remember  the 
proverb  about  Claudius?  Well,  don’t  you 
call  my  face  and  hands  black  till  you’ve 
washed  your  own.  You  look  like  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep  who  has  been  out  of  work  for 
a  week,  and  got  no  food  since  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.” 

“  Well,  well,”  says  Row,  “  but  ’deed  in 
troth,  my  dear  big  boy,  nobody  can  wonder 
at  your  being  successful  as  a  seal- stalker, 
for  what  with  the  colour  of  your  face,  and 
the  urgency,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  eyes  of 
you,  and  that  big  fur  cap,  why  the  seals 
take  you  for  one  o’  themselves,  a  big 
bladder-nose.” 

“  Pass  the  ham,”  saidRay;  “Allan,  some 
more  coffee,  I  begin,  to  feel  like  a  giant 
refreshed.” 

“  I  do  declare  upon  mine  honour,”  said 
De  Vere,  “  dat  dis  is  de  most  glorious  pig- 
nig  (picnic)  I  ever  have  de  pleasure  to  at¬ 
tend.  But  just  you  look  at  mine  friend 
Seth,  how  funnily  he  do  dress.” 

“  It  may  be  a  funny  way,”  said  Allan, 

‘  ‘  hut  it  is  a  most  effectual  one ;  dear  old 
trapper  Seth  has  killed  more  seals  this 
morning  than  any  two  of  us.” 

Seth  was  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  young 
seals’  skins,  the  hair  outwards,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cap,  which  was  of  darker 
fur,  and  a  black  patch  on  his  back.  They 
were  not  loose  garments,  they  were  almost 
as  tight  as  a  harlequin’s ;  but  when  Seth 
drew  his  fur  cap  over  his  face  and  threw 
himself  on  the  ice,  and  began  wriggling 
along,  his  resemblance  to  a  saddle-seal  was 
so  preposterous  that  everybody  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

“  That’s  the  way  I  gets  so  near  them,” 
said  Seth,  standing  once  more  erect. 

“Look,  look!”  cried  Rory,  and  every 
eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  pointed  ;  and  there,  in  a  pool  of  dark 
water  not  twenty  yards  away,  a  dozen 
beautiful  heads,  with  round  wondering 
eyes,  had  popped  up  to  gaze  at  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight,  and  never  a  rifle 
was  lifted  to  shoot.  Presently  they  disap¬ 
peared,  but  on  the  mate  of  the  Scotia 
giving  vent  to  a  loud  whistle,  up  came  the 
heads  again,  and  there  they  remained  as 
long  as  the  mate  whistled,  for  of  all  wild 
creatures  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever 
come  across,  the  Greenland  seal  is  the  most 
inquisitive,  and  no  doubt  the  experience  of 
some  of  my  old-boy  readers  who  have  been 
to  the  country  is  the  same  as  my  own. 

Onwards,  steadily  onwards,  all  that  day 
went  our  sportsmen;  they  did  not  even 
assemble  again  for  another  meal,  and  at 
five  of  the  clock  they  found  themselves 
fully  four  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
ships  lay.  The  field  of  seals  which  they 
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had  attacked  was  some  ten  miles  square, 
and  although  they  had  worked  their  way 
into  it  for  miles,  nevertheless  when  the 
flags  were  hoisted  to  recall  them,  at  two 
bells  in  the  first  dog-watch,  the  field  of 
seals  still  remained  about  ten  miles  square. 
This  may  seem  strange,  hut  is  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Out  of  say  twenty  seals  on 
each  berg,  fifteen  at  least  would  escape,, 
and  these  swam  away  under  the  pack,  and 
again  took  the  ice  on  the  far-off  edge  o£ 
the  field  of  seals. 

It  being  somewhat  too  far  to  drag  the 
skins  to  the  ship,  bings  had  been  made  on. 
the  ice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
so  that  no  dead  seals  should  be  left  un¬ 
flensed  upon  the  ice.  When  they  wended 
their  way  homewards  at  the  end  of  this 
glorious  day’s  shooting  a  broom  was  stuck, 
besom-side  up,  on  each  bing,  with  the 
name  of  the  ship  on  the  handles.  This  is 
done  with  the  view  of  preventing  other 
ships  from  appropriating  the  sldns.  This 
is  the  custom  of  the  country — one  of  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  sea  of  ice. 

While  the  gunners  and  their  merry  men 
were  yet  a  long  way  off  from  the  ships, 
there  came  a  hail  from  the  crow’s-nest 
of  the  Arran doon,  which,  by  the  way, 
McBain  had  hardly  left  all  the  time.  Peter 
had  brought  him  up  coffee  and  food,  and 
he  had  danced  in  the  interval  to  keep  him¬ 
self  wTarm. 

“  On  deck  there  !  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  roared  Peter,  looking  up, 

“  Is  dinner  all  laid  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  sir,  and  the  cook  is  waiting.” 

“Well,  on  with  the  kilt,  Peter,  if  you’re 
not  afraid  of  getting  your  hocks  frozen, 
get  the  bagpipes,  and  go  and  meet  the 
hunters.” 

Down  below  dived  Peter,  and  he  was  up 
again  in  what  sailors  call  “  a  brace  of 
shakes,”  arrayed  in  full  Highland  cos¬ 
tume,  with  the  bagpipes  over  his  arm. 
No  wonder  the  cockatoo  cried, 

“  Deah  me!”  when  he  saw  Peter,  and 
added,  “Such  a  to-do!  such  a  to-do! 
such  a  to-do.” 

Now  the  bears  had  been  rather  nume¬ 
rous  on  the  pack  that  day,  just  as  the 
sharks  were  in  the  water.  Doubtless  the 
sharks  found  many  a  poor  wounded  seal  to 
close  their  vengeful  jaws  upon,  for  they 
are  either  too  cowardly  or  not  swift  enough 
to  catch  a  healthy  phoca ;  but  the  hears 
had  behaved  themselves  unusually  well. 
They  had  had  plenty  to  eat,  at  all  events, 
and  seemed  to  know  that  the  men  at  work 
on  the  ice  were  laying  up  a  store  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  them  that  would  last  them  all 
the  summer,  so  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  attack  them.  But  on  their  way  back  to 
the  ship  the  doctor,  who  was  striding  on  a. 
little  way  in  advance  of  the  rest,  startled 
a  huge  monster  who  was  sunning  himself 
behind  a  hammock.  It  would  he  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  bear  or  the  doctor  was 
the  more  startled ;  at  all  events  the  latter 
fired  and  missed,  and  the  former  made  offj 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  ships.  But 
he  hadn’t  gone  above  half  a  mile  whem 
who  should  Bruin  meet  but  Peter,  coming: 
swinging  along  with  his  bagpipes  under 
his  arm.  Never  a  gun  had  Peter,  ami 
never  a  club — only  the  pipes.  As  soon  as; 
they  saw  each  other  they  both  stopped 
short. 

“  I  do  declare,”  Bruin  seemed  to  say  to 
himself,  “here  is  a  man  or  something  all 
alone.  But  what  a  strange  dress.  I  never 
saw  anybody  dressed  like  that  before. 
Never  mind,  he  looks  sweet  and  nice;  I’ll 
have  a  hit.” 

“  I  do  declare,”  said  Peter  to  himself. 
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**■  if  that  isn’t  a  big  lump  of  a  bear  coming 
along,  and  I  haven’t  even  a  stone  to  throw 
at  him.  Whatever  shall  I  do  at  all,  at 
all  ?  Och  !  and  och  !  this  is  the  end  of  me 
now,  at  last.  Sure  enough  it  is  marching 
to  my  own  funeral  I’ve  been  all  the  time, 
instead  of  going  to  meet  the  sportsmen. 
Oh  !  Peter,  Peter  !  you'll  never  see  your 
old  mother  in  this  world  again,  nor  Scot¬ 
land  either.  Yonder  big  bear  is  licking 
his  chops  to  devour  you.  Yonder  is  the 
big  hairy  sarcophagus  that’ll  soon  contain 
your  mangled  remains.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Peter  of  Arran  doon  would 
have  lived  to  play  his  own  coronach  P  ”  * 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  poor  Peter 
shouldered  his  pipes,  and  began  to  play  a 
dreary,  droning,  yelling,  squealing  lament. 

At  the  same  moment  Bruin  commenced 
to  perform  some  of  the  queerest  antics  ever 
a  bear  tried  before.  He  stretched  first  one 
leg,  then  another,  and  he  stretched  his 


*  Coronach— a  funeral  hymn  or  wail  for  the  de¬ 
parted. 


neck  and  described  circles  in  the  air  with 
his  nose,  keeping  time  with  the  music. 
Then  he  sat  up  entirely  on  one  end. 

“Oh!”  he  seemed  to  say,  “flesh  and 
blood  couldn’t  stand  that ;  I  must,  yes,  I 
must  give  vent  to  a  Ho — o — o  — o — o —  ! 

“  And  likewise  to  a 
“  Hoo — oo — oo — oo — oo ! !  ” 

Header,  the  voice  of  an  asthmatical  steam- 
engine,  heard  at  midnight  as  it  enters  a 
tunnel,  is  a  melancholy  sound,  so  is  the 
Welsh  hooter,  and  the  fog-horn  of  a  New¬ 
castle  coal-brig ;  but  all  combined,  and 
sounding  together,  would  be  but  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  agonising  notes  of  that 
great  white  bear  as  he  sat  on  his  haunches 
listening  to  Peter’s  pipes.  Peter  himself 
saw  the  effect  his  music  had  produced,  and, 
like  the  “  towsy  tike  ”  in  “  Tam  o’  Shanter,” 

“  He  botched  and  blew  wi’  might  and  main.” 

And,  as  if  Peter  had  been  a  great  magi- 
I  cian,  Bruin  felt  impelled  to  try  to  follow 
the  notes,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  he 
i  did  not  always  keep  even  in  the  key-note. 


Surely  such  a  duet  was  never  heard  before 
in  this  world.  There  was  a  small  open 
space  of  water  not  far  from  the  hummock 
on  which  the  piper  of  Arrandoon  had  sta¬ 
tioned  himself ;  it  was  soon  alive  with  the 
heads  of  hundreds  of  seals  who  had  come  j 
up  to  listen,  so  upon  the  whole  Peter  had 
a  most  appreciative  audience.  But  see 
yonder,  is  that  a  seal  on  the  ice  that  is 
creeping  closer  and  closer  up  behind  the 
bear?  Nay,  for  seals  don’t  carry  rifles, 
and  now  the  new-comer  levels  his  gun  just 
for  a  moment,  there  is  a  puff  of  blue-white 
smoke,  the  bear  springs  high  in  air,  then 
falls  prostrate  on  the  snow.  His  ululations 
are  over  for  ever  and  aye  ;  the  piper  plays 
a  merrier  air,  and  advances  with  speed  to 
meet  old  Seth  and  the  rest  of  the  sports¬ 
men,  who,  glad  as  they  are  to  see  him 
alive,  greet  him  with  uproarious  cheers  and 
laughter.  Then  a  procession  is  formed, 
and  with  Peter  and  his  pipes  striding  on 
in  front,  thus  do  the  seal-stalkers  return  to 
the  Arrandoon. 

(To  be  continued, .) 


Peter  and  the  Bear. 
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OUR  GREAT  GUNS  AND  ALL 
ABOUT  THEM. 

ven  before  theinven- 
tion  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  violent  force 
had  been  exerted 
in  battle  by 
means  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  hurl¬ 
ing  stones  and 
darts  at  the 
enemy.  Some 
idea  of  the  de¬ 
structive  power 
of  these  engines 
can  be  gathered 
from  the  writings 
of  Josephus, 
who  asserts  that  “Vespasian  employed  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  engines  which  threw  lances 
with  great  noise,  and  stones  the  weight  of 
a  talent,  together  with  fire  and  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  arrows.”  Again,  “  these  engines 
could  not  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  so 
what  was  thrown  at  the  Jews  was  hard  to  be 
avoided,  for  the  force  with  which  these  engines 
threw  stones  and  darts  caused  great  hurt  to 
several  at  a  time.  .  .  .  And  any  one  may  learn 
the  force  of  the  engines  by  what  happened,  for 
as  one  of  those  that  stood  round  Josephus  was 
near  the  wall,  his  head  was  carried  away  by  a 
stone  and  flung  as  far  as  three  furlongs.  The 
noise  of  the  instruments  themselves  was  very 
terrible.” 

These  instruments  of  destruction  were  bad 
enough,  but  more  powerful  engines  came  into 
use  after  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  force 
of  gunpowder  ;  and  we  are  pretty  sure  all  readers 
of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  will  be  glad  to  have 
put  before  them  a  trustworthy  and  carefully 
made  selection  of  remarkable  guns. 

The  curious  funnel-shaped  mortar  shown  in 
the  engraving  was  brought  from  Cyprus,  ant],  the 
large  Turkish  cannon  with  holes  in  the  sides  for 
moving  it  with  a  handspike  was  brought  from 
the  Dardanelles  and  presented  to  our  Queen  by 
the  late  Sultan.  Both  these  ancient  implements 
of  warfare  can  be  seen  in  the  Woolwich  Rotunda. 

The  now  well-known  and  popular  piece  of 
ordnance  at  Dover  known  by  the  name  of 
“  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Pocket  Pistol  ”  was  cast  at 
Utrecht  by  James  Tolkys  in  the  year  1544.  It 
is  twenty-four  feet  long.  A  tradition  exists  that 
the  touchhole  was  an  annulet  of  gold  ;  if  so,  the 
precious  metal  has  long  since  been  invisible. 

On  its  breech  aTe  the  following  lines  in  Low 
Dutch  : 

“Breeek  servet  al  mure  eude  wal 
Rin  ie  gelieten 

Doer  Berch  en  dal  boert  minen  bal 
Van  mi  gesmeten.  ” 

The  vivid  imagination  of  some  showman  has 
invented  the  translation  thus  : 

“  Charge  me  well  and  keep  me  clean, 

I  will  send  my  hall  to  Calais  Green.” 

The  real  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  more 
correctly  translated  as  : 

“  Over  hill  and  dale  I  throw  my  ball, 

Breaker  my  name  of  mound  and  wall.” 

This  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance  was  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  States  of  Holland  as 
a  token  of  respect  for  the  assistance  she  afforded 
them  against  Spain  in  their  contest  to  establish 
the  independence  of  their  country. 

A  cannon  doubtless  well  known  to  our  Scot¬ 
tish  readers  is  “  Mons  Meg.”  It  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel  adjoining  Edinburgh 
Castle.  This  piece  of  ordnance  was  forged  by 
a  blacksmith  in  Galloway  called  M’Kim,  and 
presented  by  him  in  1455  to  James  n.  at  the 
siege  of  Thrieve  Castle.  It  measures  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 


upwards  of  five  tons.  It  consists  of  long  pieces 
of  forged  iron,  with  a  compact  girding  of  iron 
hoops.  It  was  employed  in  1439  at  the  siege  of 
Dumbarton  Castle,  and  in  1497  at  the  siege  of 
Norham  Castle.  It  burst  in  1682  when  firing 
a  salute  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
vn. ,  and  it  has  never  since  been  restored  to  ser¬ 
viceable  condition.  It  was  sent  to  London  in 
1754  tinder  an  order  from  the  Ordnance  Office 
for  the  collecting  of  old  gun's  ;  hut  in  1829,  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  was 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  it  stands  on  the  site 
already  mentioned,  and  mounted  on  an  elegant 
carriage.  Some  of  Meg’s  old  balls  lie  near  her 
by  the  side  of  the  parapet. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  represents  the 
well-known  mortar  preserved  on  the  parade- 
ground  in  front  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  at 
St.  James’s  Park.  It  was  constructed  by  direction 
of  the  first  Napoleon  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
shells  into  Cadiz,  and  was  the  largest  mortar  that 
up  to  that  time  had  been  cast.  It  was  abandoned 
hjr  the  besieged  on  their  retreat  from,  the  battle 
near  Salamanca,  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  'Wellington.  This  imple¬ 
ment  of  warfare  was  afterwards  given  to  George 
iv.,  then  Prince  Regent,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
from  the  Spanish  nation. 

We  now  come  to  a  weapon  of  which  one  has 
heard  a  good  deal  of  late  years— the  Gatling 
Gun.  Attempts  were  made  200  years  ago  to 
combine  several  barrels  in  one  weapon,  examples 
of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Tower  of  London 
and  the  Woolwich  Rotunda.  They  failed  for 
want  of  chemical  knowledge  and  mechanical 
adjustment  of  their  parts.  The  comparatively 
recent  invention  of  the  rigid  metallic-cased  car¬ 
tridges  aided  an  American  of  the  name  of  Gat¬ 
ling  to  construct  a  machine  that  discharges  400 
bullets  in  a  minute,  which  are  effective  at  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  The  main  features  of  this 
weapon,  which  is  now  used  both  by  the  British 
Army  and  Navy,  are — first,  each  barrel  on  the 
gun  is  provided  with  its  own  independent  lock 
with  a  firing  mechanism  ;  second,  all  the  locks 
revolve  simultaneously  with  the  barrel’s  carrier 
and  inner  breech  when  the  gun  is  in  operation. 
The  locks  also  have  a  reciprocating  motion, 
when  the  gun  is  rotated.  A  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciple  developed  in  the  gun  is  that  while  the 
gun  itself  is  under  uniform  constant  rotary 
motion,  the  locks  rotate  with  the  barrels  and 
breech,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  reciprocating  motion,  performing  the 
consecutive  operations  of  loading,  cocking, 
and  firing  without  pause  in  the  several  contin¬ 
uous  operations.  The  gun  cannot  be  fired  when 
either  the  barrels  or  locks  are  at  rest. 

Our  central  illustration  represents  “The 
Woolwich  Infant,”  81-ton  gun,  of  which  the 
following  description  has  been  kindly  furnished 
for  the  readers  of  the  Bov’s  Own  Paper  by  a 
leading  official  of  the  War  Office  : — 

The  81-ton  gun  is  made  of  steel  and  wrought 
iron.  The  steel  consists  of  an  inner  tube,  -which 
is  bored  out  of  a  solid  cylinder,  one  end  being 
left  about  eight  inches  thick,  to  form  the  end  of 
the  bore.  It  is  toughened  by  being  plunged 
into  oil  when  hot.  This  tube  is  surrounded  by 
cylinders,  five  in  number,  made  by  coiling 
massive  bars  of  wrought  iron  when  at  a  white 
heat,  as  a  thick  rope  might  be  coiled  round  a 
windlass,  and  then  welding  them  together  under 
a  steam  hammer.  They  are  afterwards  turned 
and  bored  to  the  dimensions  required,  according 
to  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  gun  ;  and  being,  made  slightly  too 
small  in  diameter  to  go  into  their  places  when 
cold,  they  are  heated  so  as  to  expand  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  and  are  then  slid  on  into  their  places. 
The  contraction  which  takes  place  on  their  cool¬ 
ing  is  sufficient  to  make  them  grasp  the  struc¬ 
ture  inside  of  them  with  enormous  force  and  to 
render  them  immovable.  The  outer  coil,  which 
extends  for  some  ten  feet  from  the  breech  of  the 
gun,  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  tremendous  arms, 
upon  which  the  gun  is  supported  in  its  carriage. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions 
of  the  finished  gun  : 

Extreme  length,  26  feet  9  inches. 

Greatest  diameter,  6  feet. 

Diameter  at  muzzle,  2  feet  1  inch. 


Length  of  bore,  24  feet. 

Diameter  of  bore,  or  calibre,  16  inches. 

The  hreecli  end  of  the  bore  to  a  length  of 
nearly  5  feet  is  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  18- 
inches,  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  for  the  cartridge. 

The  projectiles  to  be  fired  from  this  huge- 
gun  are  of  three  kinds — viz.,  the  so-called 
‘  ‘  common  ”  shell,  the  Palliser  shell,  and  the 
Shrapnel  shell. 

The  common  shell  is  rather  over  4  feet  long 
and  weighs  empty  about  1,640  lb.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  a  bursting  charge  of  60  lb.  of  gunpowder. 
The  Palliser  shell  is  intended  for  piercing  iron 
armour  plates  ;  it  is  about  3  ft.  8  in.  long,  and 
weighs  empty  about  1,684  lb.  Its  bursting; 
charge  is  only  16  lb.  The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a. 
thin  iron  shell  filled  with  iron  shot  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  small  charge  at  the  base,  which  IE- 
intended  to  fire  at  the  proper  moment,  break 
open  the  shell,  and  scatter  the  balls.  This 
is  used  for  firing  against  boats,  the  rigging, 
of  ships,  etc.  The  Shrapnel  shell  is  about  4  ft. 
long,  and  weighs  when  filled  about  1,700  lb. 
Its  contents  are  860  shot,  each  weighing  4  oz., 
or  1,141,  each  weighing  3J  oz.,  and  a  bursting 
charge  of  4  jib.  3  oz.  The  diameter  of  each 
of  the  projectiles  is  of  course  rather  less  than, 
that  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  which  is  16  inches. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  powder  to  be  used 
with  this  terrible  monster.  Except  in  its  ingre¬ 
dients,  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  gun¬ 
powder  which  hoys  are  accustomed  to  see.  It  is 
pressed,  in  manufacture,  into  masses  or  ‘ 1  grains,  ’ 1 
forming  six-sided  prisms  nearly  one  inch  thick 
(0'976),  and  measuring  from  side  to  side  L367 
inch,  having  a  perforation  through  the  axis  to  - 
facilitate  ignition.  One  charge  of  this  powder 
consists  of  4501b.,  which  is  made  up  in  four 
parts,  each  consisting  of  112Jlb.  of  the  prisms- 
carefully  built  up  and  enclosed  in  cartridge 
hags  of  cloth  made  from  refuse  silk.  The  gun 
is  fired  by  a  vent  or  touchhole  made  through, 
the  breech  in  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  gun  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a  projectile  fired 
from  it  leaves  the  muzzle  at  a  velocity  of  about 
1,650  feet  per  second,  and  is  capable  of  piercing  a. 
wrought  iron  plate  24  inches  thick  with  a  hack¬ 
ing  of  12  inches  of  timber  at  a  distance  of  1,500  - 
yards. 

As  one  contemplates  such  a  terrible  weapon, 
expressly  designed  to  destroy  human  life,  w;hc 
would  not  pray  for  the  time  so  grandly  foretold, 
by  the  inspired  prophet,  when  men  “  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,”  and  theii 
“spears  into  pruning-hooks,” and  the  “nations- 
shall  learn  war  no  more”  ? 


GOATS  AND  GOAT-KEEPING, 

FOR  PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT. 

By  a  Professional  Judge. 

I.— GOATS  AS  A  HOBBY  FOR  BOY-S — THE  GOAT- 
SHED  AND  FITTINGS — BEDDING. 
hope  to  prove  to  my  readers  in  these  short 
papers  that  the  keeping  of  a  goat  or  two,  if 
properly  and  practically  managed,  may  he  a 
source  not  only  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit  as  well. 
And  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that,  what: 
liobby  soever  a  boy  takes  up,  he  ought  to  do  bis 
best  not  to  be  out  of  pocket  by,  whether  it 
be  pigeons,  poultry,  rabbits,  or  dogs. 

It  only  needs  yisdom  and  care  to  make  a 
little  money  by  either,  especially  the  three 
former  classes  of  animals,  because  they  or  their 
produce  always  command  a  ready  market. 
But  let  no  boy  attempt  to  keep  stock  for  profit 
who  does  not  first  and  foremost  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  the  very  best  for  them  he  can  ;  who 
does  not  believe  that  property  lias  its  duties, 
and  that  kindness,  care,  and  attention  to  the 
various  wants  of  his  favourites,  with  regularity 
in  feeding,  constitute  half  the  battle,  the  other 
half  consisting  of  economy  and  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  expenditure. 

Eor  example,  if  you  keep  a  milcli-goat,  keep 
a  book  as  well,  with  a  debtor  and  oreditor  side„, 
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and  carefully  note  down  therein  all  your  outlay 
in  the  matter  of  food,  bedding,  housing,  etc., 
and  every  item  of  profit  in  the  shape  of  milk  or 
kids  sold  ;  then  make  an  audit  periodically  ;  if 
that  audit  shows  a  balance  and  not  a  deficit,  as 
no  doubt  it  will,  it  will  be  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure  to  you.  And  this  balance,  mind  you, 
will  not  constitute  all  your  profit,  for  by  acting 
as  I  advise,  you  will  acquire  business  habits, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  after  life,  and 
which  may  lay  for  you  the  foundation  of  wealth 
and  fortune. 

Now  about  goats.  Five  or  six  years  ago  my 
own  knowledge  of  these  interesting  and  useful 
animals  was  very  limited  indeed.  I  knew,  for 
instance,  that  the  goat  was  a  ruminating  mam¬ 
mal  belonging  to  a  sub-division  of  the  Bovidcc 
called  Caprcce,  that  the  female  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Nanny,  and  the  male  was  called  Bill — 
that  it  was  a  half-wild  kind  of  an  animal,  some¬ 
what  too  playful  when  domesticated,  given  to 
practical  joking,  and  quite  capable  of  taking  its 
own  part.  I  knew  that  the  flesh  of  the  kid  was 
sometimes  eaten,  and  its  skin  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  gloves  ;  that  old  goats  could  be  har¬ 
nessed  to  children’s  carriages,  which  they  made 
a  point  of  bolting  with  whenever  a  fitting  op¬ 
portunity  offered  ;  that  their  milk  was  ricli  and 
nourishing  ;  and  that  when  defunct  their  skins, 
if  well  feathered,  came  in  handy  in  making 
that  portion  of  a  Scottish  Highlander’s  attire 
which  he  calls  the  “sporran;”  but  of  the  points 
and  properties  and  appearance  of  a  really  good 
goat  I  knew  little,  nor  did  I  know  what  a  source 
of  profit,  if  rightly  managed,  a  goat  might  be¬ 
come  in  many  ways. 

Some  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Goat  Shows, 
however,  and  manyinterestingconversations  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler,  the  enthusiastic 
secretary  of  the  British  Goat  Society,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  now  hasten  to  communicate  to  you 
something  of  what  I  have  since  learnt. 

The  first  question  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  is  this  :  “  If  I  get  a  goat,  where  am  I  to 
keep  her?”  Like  every  other  animal,  the  goat 
that  has  the  most  fresh  air  and  exercise  will 
thrive  the  best ;  but  I  know  that  hundreds  of 
goats  are  kept  and  do  well  all  round  about  Nor¬ 
wood  way,  that  have  no  other  accommodation 
than  an  outhouse,  getting  every  day  a  little 
exercise  by  being  led  out.  But  if  you  have  not 
even  an  outhouse  to  spare  them,  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden  or  yard  a  small  place  may  be  built 
for  your  Nanny.  It  may  exercise  your  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  build  such  a  house.  Lay  down  the  floor 
first  if  the-- ground  be  soft — about  six  inches  or 
more  of  rnbbly  brick  and  shingle,  run  over  with 
well-mixed  lime  or  concrete.  The  house  itself 
may  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  square,  simply 
a  wooden  shanty  or  lean-to,  with  a  sloping  roof. 
It  ought  to  be  about  seven  feet  high  behind,  and 
five  feet  in  front,  with  a  bit  of  felt  over  the  roof 
well  tarred  and  sanded.  The  sides  of  the  house, 
and  the  door  too,  may  be  as  rougli  as  you  please, 
but  leave  a  space  near  the  top  for  ventilation. 
This  should  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc  to 
keep  out  the  snow. 

The  floor  should  be,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
several  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  else  the  animal  will  have  to  stand  in  a 
puddle. 

The  fittings  of  your  goat-shed  are  three,  viz., 
the  collar  (with  chain),  the  rack,  and  the  man¬ 
ger.  The  chain  should  be  a  strong  iron  one, 
about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long, 
attached  by  one  end  to  a  powerful  staple  in  the 
wall  near  the  manger,  and  with  a  spring  hook 
at  the  other  to  fasten  to  the  iron  ring  in  the 
goat’s  leather  collar,  which  latter  should  not  be 
too  tight. 

The  rack  should  be  as  simple  in  construction 
as  possible  for  cheapness’  sake — merely  a  kind 
of  a  wooden  grating,  into  which  you  can  place 
the  hay  just  within  easy  reach  of  the  goat. 
This  will  prevent  the  animal  from  spoiling 
more  than  she  eats,  and,  although  it  may  cost 
a  little  at  first,  the  expense  is  soon  more  than 
saved.  As  to  the  manger,  simplicity  may  again 
be  studied  :  a  shallow  wooden  trough,  or  the 
iron  enamelled  trough  you  see  in  ironmongers’ 
shops,  does  excellently  well.  It  should  be  ele¬ 
vated  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground. 


You  ought  to  have  some  place  to  keep  your 
bedding,  food,  and  forage  dry.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  and  its  whereabouts  I  must  leave 
to  your  own  judgment,  only  it  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

As  you  will  often,  during  the  dark  nights  of 
winter,  wish  to  find  your  way  to  the  goat-house, 
some  kind  of  light  will  be  found  necessary.  You 
can  purchase  a  common  tin  lantern  to  burn 
either  candles  or  dips  for  one  shilling  ;  it  will 
light  you  to  the  goat-house  and  back,  and,  when 
working  about  your  favourite,  you  can  hang  it 
on  a  peg  placed  there  for  the  purpose. 

A  fork,  a  hoe,  and  shovel  are  all  the  tools  you 
need,  but  I  earnestly  recommend  the  daily 
grooming  of  the  goat — out  of  doors,  not  inside 
— with  a  wide-toothed  comb  and  a  dandy-brush. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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RUGBY  POOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain. 

part  xii. — hints  to  PLAYERS  ( continued ). 

(5)  Dribbling.  This  feature  of  the  game  is 
usually  mentioned  in  connection  withAssociation 
Football,  which  is  often  called  1  ‘  the  Dribbling 
game,”  as  contrasted  with  Rugby  football,  which 
is  called  “  the  Carrying  game.  ”  The  distinction, 
in  as  far  as  it  implies  that  dribbling  is  not  an 
important  element  in  Rugby  football,  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  one.  I  have  said  that  the  team 
which  excels  in  “  passing  ”  will  as  a  rule  win 
its  matches.  Still  more  is  this  true  of  the  team 
which  excels  in  dribbling.  One  might  write 
pages  on  the  importance  of  it.  To  be  effective, 
it  must  be  done  in  combination.  One  solitary 
dribbler  will  not  as  a  rule  go  far  before  his 
career  is  stopped,  but  three  or  four  dribbling 
together,  backing  each  other  up,  are  almost  in¬ 
vincible.  Though  backing  each  other  up,  they 
must  not  interfere  with  one  another.  They 
must  keep  close  on  the  ball.  They  need  not  go 
at  a  tremendous  speed.  The  great  thing  is  not 
to  run  over  the  ball,  and  always  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  well  in  hand.  There  are  many  proud 
moments  to  the  soul  of  a  player,  but  I  know  of 
none  more  glorious  than  -when  he  is  going 
through  his  opponents  with  the  ball  at  his  toe, 
and  a  few  trusty  comrades  at  his  elbow.  He 
should  keep  the  ball  always  so  close  to  him  that 
no  opponent  can  have  time  to  pick  it  up  and  get 
away  before  he  is  on  him.  He  should  never 
kick  it  hard.  Once  started,  he  should  just  keep 
it  going,  and  guide  it. 

A  man  need  not  think  that  he  can’t  dribble 
effectively  because  he  is  a  slow  runner.  Many  of 
the  best  dribblers  are  slow  runners,  and  often 
just  because  they  are  slow  runners  they  are  good 
dribblers.  Men  who  are  very .  fast  carrying  the 
ball,  you  often  see  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  dribbling 
it,  and  either  overrun  it  or  kick  too  hard.  Good 
dribbling  is  not  a  hasty,  but  a  deliberate  thing. 
Its  great  advantage  is  that  you  can’t  be  tackled. 
You  may  be  charged,  but  if  you  are  properly 
backed -up,  your  backers-up  will  carry  it  on.  A 
good  dribble  is  not  so  much  the  fleet  rush  of  a 
thoroughbred  as  the  ponderous  and  resistless 
though  slower  progress  of  a  dray-horse. 

If  asked,  “  When  should  one  dribble  ?  ”  I 
should  say,  “  Whenever  you  have  the  ball  free 
before  you,  and  you  do  not  see  a  very  clear 
chance  to  pick  it  up  and  get  away  with  it,  and 
whenever  you  are  not  close  to  your  opponents’ 
goal-line.”  Of  course,  if  you  see  a  clear  chance 
to  dribble  it  over  the  goal-line,  and  certainty  of 
being  first  on  it  yourself,  or  one  of  your  side, 
then  dribble  over  and  get  your  try.  But  as  a 
rule  you  dribble  over  the  goal-line  simply  to  let 
an  opponent  drop  on  the  ball,  and  “sell  ”  you. 
You  are  often  compelled  to  dribble  the  ball 
through  the  hands  of  an  opposing  half-back,  who 
has  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  pick  it  up  at 
your  toe  and  stop  your  rush.  Avoid  kicking 
him  if  possible,  and  if  you  must  kick  his  hands, 
try  and  do  it  as  gently  as  you  can.  In  drib¬ 
bling,.  remember — 1.  That  it  must  be  a  combined 
rush.  2.  To  dribble  close— simply  keeping  the 
ball  going,  not  kicking  it.  3.  That  you  must 


not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  thereby  either- 
running  over  the  ball  or  kicking  too  hard.  A., 
combined  dribble  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
stop  in  all  Rugby  football. 

(6)  A  maul,  or  tight  scrummage.  This  is  the 
feature  of  Rugby  football  which  perhaps  does  it 
the  least  credit  ;  and  certainly  is  that  one  which 
is  most  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by 
enemies  of  the  game.  “What  science  is  there 
in  mere  dead-weight  shoving-matclies  ?  any¬ 
one  could  do  that,  it  is  not  play  at  all,”  they 
say.  I  have  already  described  what  a  maul  is. 

I  may  here  say  that  it  is  neither  a  mere  dead¬ 
weight  shoving-match,  nor  is  it  a  thing  which 
any  one  can  do  without  practice,  nor  is  it  an. . 
entirely  unskilful  proceeding.  But  it  is  a  perfect 
nuisance,  and  spoils  a  game  entirely,  if  it  occurs  - 
too  frequently.  The  seldomer  a  maul  is  formed 
the  better,  and  the  shorter  time  it  remains  tight 
the  better.  Mauls  were  far  too  frequent,  and 
too  long,  in  the  old  days  of  twenty  a-side  and 
not  much  dribbling.  As  a  rule,  whenever  a 
man  is  tackled  with  the  ball,  and  whenever  the 
ball  is  thrown  out  of  touch,  a  maul  results. 
That  is  a  reason  why  a  man  should  always  rather 
get  rid  of  the  ball  by  chucking,  or  kicking,  or 
dribbling,  than  get  caught  and  the  ball  held. 

Why  is  mauling  a  nuisance  ?  Because  it. 
brings  the  game  to  a  standstill ;  and  because  it 
involves  a  very  needless  waste  of  muscular  force. 
It  is  absurd  to  see,  as  one  often  does  see  in  play 
between  even  first-rate  teams,  the  opposing; 
forwards  shoving  furiously  at  each  other,  and 
the  ball  lying  untouched  on  the  ground  between, 
them.  Remember  this,  and  you  will  -work  pro¬ 
perly  in  a  maul.  The  object  of  your  efforts  is 
not  to  shove  your  opponents  bodily  back,  but  to 
drive  the  ball  through  them.  If  you  can  do 
this,  and  carry  the  ball  through  while  you  leave 
them  where  they  are,  you  do  far  better  than  if 
you  have  mauled  ball  and  men  back  together. 
It  is  by  remembering  this  that  light  forwards 
often  carry  the  tight  scrummages  time  after 
time  against  heavy  forwards.  Should  you  kick 
the  ball  in  a  maul  ?  Most  certainly,  it  carries 
it  through  far  quicker  ;  and,  more  important,  it 
breaks  the  maul  up  quicker.  It  is  a  great  matter 
in  a  maul,  as  in  most  trials  of  strength,  to  be 
the  aggressors.  As  soon  as  yon  have  the  ball 
down,  start  shoving  at  once  and  with  all  your 
might.  Lean  well  forward,  and  use  your  arms 
to  protect  your  own  ribs  and  to  shove  aside  your 
opponents.  I  don’t  believe  in  linking  arms, 
for  what  the  forwards  gain  in  cohesion  by  this ; 
plan  they  lose  in  freedom  for  individual  exer¬ 
tion.  Any  of  you  try  shoving  at  a  waggon,  or 
any  heavy  body,  with  your  arms  spread-eagled 
out  to  each  side,  and  with  your  arms  in  front  of 
your  chest,  doubled  up  and  shoving  before  you, 
and  see  in  which  position  you  have  most  power. 
You  will  find  that  you  have  pounds  more  power 
in  the  latter  piosition.  And  so  you  have  in  a. 
maul.  Linked  together,  you  can’t  possibly 
come  through  a  maul.  You  must  either  pass  . 
over  or  under  your  opponents,  or  you  must 
shove  them  ahead  of  you.  Whereas,  unlinked, 
you  may  thread  your  several,  ways  through  be¬ 
tween  your  opponents,  one  taking  the  ball  at 
one  time,  another  at  another,  till  you  get  to  the 
back  of  their  side  of  the  maul,  and,  uniting, 
burst  through  with  it  together.  There  is  no  ■ 
great  good  in  coming  through  without  the  ball : 
one  man  may  do  so,  thereby  opening  a  road  for 
the  ball,  but  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  off  side. 
Look  after  the  ball  in  a  maul  more  by  feeling 
with  your  feet  than  by  seeing  it. 

When  should  you  go  in  for  mauling,  and  when 
for  keeping  it  loose  ?  If  your  team  are  as  good  . 
as  your  opponents,  keep  it  loose.  If  your  team 
are  hulking,  heavy  men,  forward,  and  not  so 
good  at  the  loose  game,  keep>  it  tight  as  your  ■ 
only  chance.  If  your  team  are  not  heavier  than 
your  opponents,  and  not  up  to  them  in  the  loose- 
game,  mauling  tactics  will  give  you  the  only 
chance  ;  but  reckon  on  being  licked  whichever 
tactics  you  adopt.  If  your  backs  are  inferior, 
keeping  it  tight  saves  them  a  little.  But  tight 
scrimmaging,  while  it  must  occur,  and  in. 
moderation  is  a  caqntal  part  of  the  game,  should 
always  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible;  for: ' 
in  excess  it  utterly  spoils  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CRYPTOGRAM. 


(a  sequel  to  “the  giant  raft.”) 


By  Jules  Verne,  Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — FRAGOSO. 


The  Gallows. 


i  It  was  Fragoso  ! 

Had,  then,  the  brave  fellow  succeeded  in  I 
the  enterprise  of  which  he  had  spoken  to 
nobody  ?  Had  he  found  the  party  to  which  j 
Torres  belonged  ?  Had  he  discovered  some 
secret  which  would  yet  save  Joam  Dacosta  ?  I 
j  He  hardly  knew.  But  in  any  case,  he 
;  was  in  great  haste  to  acquaint  J udge  Jarri-  ■ 
|  quez  with  what  he  had  ascertained  during  , 
j  his  short  excursion. 

And  this  is  what  had  happened. 

Fragoso  had  made  no  mistake  when  he 
|  recognised  Torres  as  one  of  the  captains  of  I 
|  the  party  which  was  employed  in  the  river 
I  provinces  of  the  Madeira. 

!  He  set  out,  and  on  reaching  the  mouth 
J  of  that  tributary  he  learnt  that  the  chief  of 
I  these  capita.es  da  mato  was  then  in  the 
|  neighbourhood. 

!  Without  losing  a  minute,  Fragoso  went 
|  in  search  of  him,  and,  not  without  diffi- 
!  culty,  succeeded  in  meeting  him. 

To  Fragoso’s  questions  the  chief  of  the 
|  party  had  no  hesitation  in  replying ;  he 
|  had  no  interest  in  keeping  silence  with 
j  regard  to  the  few  simple  matters  on  which 
I  he  was  interrogated.  In  fact,  three  ques- 
!  tions  were  asked  him  by  Fragoso,  and  these 
|  were, 

|  “  Did  not  a  captain  of  the  woods  named 

\  Torres  belong  to  your  party  a  few  months 
! ago  F  ” 

|  “  Yes.” 

I  “  At  that  time  had  he  not  one  intimate 
friend  amongst  his  companions  who  has 
!  recently  died  ?  ” 

“  Just  so  !  ” 


And  so  the  order  had  come,  and,  as  Judge 
J arriquez  had  foreseen,  it  was  an  order 
requiring  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Joam  Dacosta. 
Ho  proof  had  been  produced ;  justice  must 
take  its  course. 

It  was  the  very  day — the  31st  of  August, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  which 
the  condemned  man  was  to  perish  on  the 
gallows. 

The  death  penalty  in  Brazil  is  generally 
commuted  except  in  the  case  of  negroes, 
but  this  time  it  was  to  be  suffered  by  a 
white  man. 

Such  are  the  penal  arrangements  relative 
to  crimes  in  the  diamond  arrayal,  for 
which,  in  the  public  interest,  the  law 
allows  no  appeal  to  mercy. 

Nothing  could  now  save  Joam  Dacosta. 
It  was  not  only  life,  but  honour  that  he 
was  about  to  lose. 

But  on  the  31st  of  August  a  man  was 
approaching  Manaos  with  all  the  speed  his 
horse  was  capable  of,  and  such  had  been 
the  pace  at  which  he  had  come  that  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  the  gallant  creature 
fell,  incapable  of  carrying  him  any  farther. 

The  rider  did  not  even  stop  to  raise  his 
steed.  Evidently  he  had  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  all  that  was  possible,  and, 
despite  the  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  he 
found  himself,  he  rushed  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  city. 

The  man  came  from  the  eastern  pro-  \ 
vinces,  and  had  followed  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  All  his  means  had  gone  in  the 
purchase  of  this  horse,  which,  swifter  far 
than  any  pirogue  on  the  Amazon,  had 
brought  him  to  Manaos. 


“  It  was  Fragoso  I  ” 
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‘ 1  And  the  name  of  that  friend  was  F  ” 

“  Ortega.” 

This  was  all  that  Fragoso  had  learnt. 


Was  this  information  of  a  hind  to  modify 
Dacosta’s  position  ?  It  was  hardly  likely. 

Fragoso  saw  this,  and  pressed  the  chief 
of  the  band  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  of 
this  Ortega,  of  the  place  where  he  came 
from,  and  of  his  antecedents  generally. 
Such  information  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  if  Ortega,  as  Torres  had  de¬ 
clared,  was  the  true  author  of  the  crime  of 
Tijuco.  But  unfortunately  the  chief  could 
give  him  no  information  whatever  in  the 
matter. 

What  was  certain  was  that  Ortega  had 
been  a  member  of  the  band  for  many  years, 
that  an  intimate  friendship  existed  between 
him  and  Torres,  that  they  were  always  seen 
together,  and  that  Torres  had  watched  at 
his  bedside  when  he  died. 

This  was  all  the  chief  of  the  band  knew, 
and  he  could  tell  no  more.  Fragoso,  then, 
had  to  be  contented  with  these  insignificant 
details,  and  departed  immediately. 

But  if  the  devoted  fellow  had  not 
brought  back  the  proof  that  Ortega  was 
the  author  of  the  crime  of  Tijuco,  he  had 
gained  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  Torres  had  told  the  truth  when 
he  affirmed  that  one  of  his  comrades  in 
the  band  had  died,  and  that  he  had  been 
present  during  his  last  moments. 

The  hypothesis  that  Ortega  had  given 
him  the  document  in  question  had  now 
become  admissible.  Nothing  was  more 
probable  than  that  this  document  had 


reference  to  the  crime  of  which  Ortega 
was  really  the  author,  and  that  it  con¬ 
tained  the  confession  of  the  culprit,  ac¬ 


companied  by  circumstances  which  per¬ 
mitted  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  trutn. 

And  so,  if  the  document  could  be  read, 
if  the  key  had  been  found,  if  the  cipher  on 
which  the  system  hung  were  known,  no 
doubt  of  its  truth  could  be  entertained. 

But  this  cipher  Fragoso  did  not  know. 
A  few  more  presumptions,  a  half-certainty 
that  the  adventurer  had  invented  nothing, 
certain  circumstances  tending  to  prove 
that  the  secret  of  the  matter  was  contained 
in  the  document— and  that  was  all  that  the 
gallant  fellow  brought  back  from  his  visit 
to  the  chief  of  the  gang  of  which  Torres 
had  been  a  member.  . 

Nevertheless,  little  as  it  was,  he  was  in 
all  haste  to  relate  it  to  Judge  Jarriquez. 
He  knew  that  he  had  not  an  hour  to  lose, 
and  that  was  why  on  this  very  morning, 
at  about  eight  o’clock,  he  arrived,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  within  half  a  mile  of  Manaos. 
The  distance  between  there  and  the  town 
he  traversed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  kind  of 
irresistible  presentiment  urged  him  on,  and 
he  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  Joam 
Dacosta’s  safety  rested  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly  Fragoso  stopped  as  if  his  feet 
had  become  rooted  in  the  ground.  He  had 
reached  the  entrance  to  a  small  square,  on 
to  which  opened  one  of  the  town  gates. 

There,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  crowd, 
arose  the  gallows,  towering  up  some  twenty 
feet,  and  from  it  there  hung  the  rope  ! 

Fragoso  felt  his  consciousness  abandon 


him.  He  fell ;  his  eyes  involuntarily 
closed.  He  did  not  wish  to  look,  and  these 
words  escaped  his  lips:  “Too  late!  too 
late  !  ”  But  by  a  superhuman  effort  he 
raised  himself  up.  No ;  it  was  not  toe 
late,  the  corpse  of  Joam  Dacosta  was  not 
dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope  ! 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRAXINOSCOPE. 

By  Dr.  Scoffern. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  optical  toy,  having  fos 
its  object  the  representation  of  figures  in 
apparent  motion  by  the  device  of  bringing  them 
under  the  eye  in  phases  of  real  successive  motion. 
The  invention  is  due  to  Monsieur  Reynaud,  at 
Frenchman,  who  chose  to  call  it  “Praxino- 
scope,”  from  the  two  Greek  words,  rrpafis  (ac¬ 
tion)  and  anoiruv  (to  show).  In  a  previous  gossip 
(No.  153)  I  have  already  explained  to  you  how 
this  can  be  accomplished,  and  is  accomplished,, 
by  causing  a  series  of  figures,  in  successive; 
phases  of  motion,  to  pass  behind  a  slit  in  ana 
opaque  screen,  the  observer  regarding  them 
through  the  slit.  The  device  is  satisfactory  if 
the  motion  imparted  be  quick  enough  ;  but,, 
quick  or  slow,  a  theoretical  defect  remains, 
which,  in  case  the  motion  is  too  slow,  becomes 
practical.  The  defect  is  as  follows.  Between, 
the  appearance  of  a  figure  in  any  one  phase  of 
a  successive  motion  behind  the  slit,  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  progressive  phase  next  in  order,, 
a  period  more  or  less  of  invisibility  intervenes. 
Evidently  an  instrument  would  be  all  the  more 
perfect  that  should  represent  the  successive 
phases  of  motion  continuously  without  any 
actual  pause,  be  it  much  or  little.  Now  this  is 
what  the  praxinoscope  accomplishes  by  the- 
application  of— when  found  out — a  very  obvious 
optical  principle. 

You  cannot  possibly  understand  this  prin¬ 
ciple  without  exercising  some  moderate  amount 
of  thought.  A  diagram  you  will  find  on  the- 
next  page,  something  in  appearance  like  a  pro¬ 
blem  in  Euclid,  and.  which  you  must  attack 
present] 3r  as  you  would  a  problem  in  Euclid. 
Some  boys  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing,  f 
know  ;  so,  by  way  of  conciliating  them,  I  will 


digress  a  little,  founding  the  digression  on  the 
theme  of  all  things  becoming  simple  when  found 


"And  the  name  of  that  friend  was?”  "Ortega.” 
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•  out.  Let  us  take  for  granted  that  we  all  know 
the  tale  of  Columbus's  egg — how  he  made  an 
•egg  stand  upright  by  cracking  one  end  of  the 
egg,  thus  getting  a  flat  surface  for  the  upright 
sgg  to  stand  on.  I  have  often  wished  that 
Columbus  had  been  a  little  more  wideawake 
and  made  his  egg  stand  upright  without  crack¬ 
ing  an  end  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  do  so 
by  way  of  putting  you  in  a  good  temper  for 
studying  praxinoscope  geometry.  Remember, 
please,  that  an  egg  consists  of  two  parts — the 
yolk  and  the  white.  Remember  next  that  the 
yolk  is  heavier  than  the  white,  and  is  natu¬ 
rally  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  latter.  But, 
by  tapping  an  egg  smartly  against  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand,  the  egg  being  held  in  the  right, 
then  the  yolk,  breaking  away  from  its  central 
connection,  sinks  down  to  the  tapped  end, 
which  should  be  the  large,  end,  making  it 
heavier  than  originally.  This  increased  weight 
is,  as  you  must  all  know,  favourable  to  the 
standing  upright  of  any  mass  having  a  small 
base.  By  careful  and  delicate  management  an 
egg,  prepared  according  to  directions,  may,  after 
;  a  few  trials,  be  made  to  stand  upright,  heavy 

■  end  downwards,  on  a  flat  surface.  All  the  easier 
:it'  the  flat  surface  be  covered  with  a  cloth  ;  but 
I  have  seen  the  feat  accomplished  upon  an  un¬ 
covered  and  highly -polished  mahogany  table. 

Now  we  will  learn  all  about  the  praxinoscope. 
Monsieur  Reynaud,  after  many  fruitless  attempts 
.  at  discovering  some  mechanical  means  for  sub- 

■  stituting  in  progressive  order  a  series  of  succes¬ 
sive  designs  without  interrupting  continuity  of 
vision,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  effecting  this  sub¬ 
stitution,  not  upon  the  designs  themselves,  but 
upon  their  images  when  cast  upon  a  mirror. 
This  point  remembered,  my  diagrammatic  illus¬ 
tration  will  be  obvious  to  all  boys  who  care  to 

.‘reflect. 


^ - 
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Suppose  a  flat  mirror,  A  b,  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  picture,  c  D,  then  the  image  of 
that  picture  will  be  visible  in  c'  D. 

Around  the.  point  o,  midway  between  c'  and 
d'  as  centre,  let  us  turn  the  mirror  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  the  same  movement.  Let  B  E  and  D  F 
be  the  new  position  assumed,  the  image  will 
be  then  in  c"  d",  the  axis  o  will  not  be  dis¬ 
placed.  In  the  position  a  b  and  c  D  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  mirror  and  the  picture,  let  us  place 
•  another  mirror  and  another  picture.  Fancy  the 
-eye  situated  at  M.  One  half  of  the  first  picture 
will  be  seen  in  o  d",  one  half  of  the  second 
picture  in  o  c'.  If  we  continue  the  rotation  of 
'  the  system  we  shall  presently  have  the  mirror 
No.  2  in  t  t',  and  picture  No.  2  in  s  s'.  At 
this  moment  the  complete  image  of  picture  No. 
2  will  become  visible  in  o'"  d'".  Soon  after  the 
mirror  No.  2  and  its  picture  will  be  in  b  e 
and  d  f.  Let  us  imagine  now  another  mirror 
and  its  picture  to  be  in  a  b  and  c  d,  the  same 
succession  of  phenomena  will  follow  in  course. 

The  ultimate  result  is  that  a  series  of  designs 
on  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  and  re¬ 
volving  round  the  centre  of  such  polygon  will 
.come  under  the  eye  successively  at  the  centre  if 


the  mirrors  have  been  placed  on  a  concentric 
polygon  having  a  surface  one-lialf  smaller,  and 
caused  to  revolve  by  the  same  movement. 

In  its  practical  form  the  apparatus  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Reynaud  consists  of  a  polygonal  box,  or 
more  simply  a  circular  box  (for  the  polygon  and 
its  designs  may  be  replaced  by  a  circle  without 
affecting  the  principle1),  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  placed  a  pirism  in  diameter  exactly  half  that 
of  the  prolygon  or  circle,  and  furnished  with 
pilane  mirrors  of  ordinary  looking-glass.  A 
band  of  cardboard  impressed  with  a  series  of 
designs  of  the  same  object  in  different  phases  of 
the  same  action  is  placed  inside  the  border  of 
the  box  in  such  manner  that  each  position  may 
correspond  to  one  face  of  the  prismatieally  ar¬ 
ranged  looking-glass.  A  moderate  rotation  im¬ 
parted  to  the  apparatus,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
central  piivot,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  images,  and  the  animated  illusion 
results  at  the  pirismatic  centre  of  mirrors  with  a 
neatness  and  precision  impossible  under  any 
other  manipulation.  Having  got  a  piraxino- 
scope,  it  can  be  worked  in  any  room  with  no 
other  accessories  than  a  candle  and  a  light-re¬ 
flector.  Our  finished  picture  on  the  previous 
page  shows  you  how,  so  I  need  not  write  more 
about  it.  The  praxinoscope  is,  as  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  a  convivial  toy  ;  any  number  of  eyes  can 
be  directed  to  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


NATJTXCUS  IN  SCOTLAND: 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY- 
EIGHT  DAYS. 

By  the  Author  of  “Nauticus  ox  his 
Hobby-Horse.” 

part  VI. 

x  receiving  my  shilling  her  husband  took  me 
to  the  Queen’s  View,  pointed  out  the  “Sol¬ 
dier’s  Leapi,”  and  sang  some  Gaelic  songs  as  per 
routine.  I  must  confess  to  having  been  rather 
disappointed  with  this  particular  part  of  the 
glen. 

The  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  Cla- 
verhouse  was  killed  lies  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  road. 

I  asked  my  guide,  who  was  equally  well  ac- 
epuainted  with  English  and  Gaelic,  which  lan¬ 
guage  he  considered  the  most  expressive.  He 
replied  that  when  speaking  on  any  subject  that 
reepuired  explanation,  he  could  make  himself 
more  clearly  understood  in  Gaelic. 

My  tyre  having  played  “fast  and  loose” 
with  me  for  so  long,  the  crank  gear  now  got  out 
of  order  by  way  of  variety.  Constant  friction 
had  caused  the  right  cog  wheel  to  revolve 
loosely  on  the  crank  shaft,  thus  giving  it  play 
to  cant  and  jam,  which  greatly  increased  the 
labour  of  driving. 

On  reaching  Blair  I  at  once  went  to  a  black¬ 


smith,  and  took  the  cam  arrangement  to  pieces!  “ 
for  his  inspection.  He  put  on  a  thin  zincj  1 
washer,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the; 
wheel  revolve  more  truly. 

It  was  9.30  before  my  steed  was  housed  at 
the  Tilt  Bridge  Hotel. 

Distances.  1 

Crieff  to  Dunkeld  =  22  miles. 

,,  Pitloclirie  =  114  >■> 

P.  to  Blair  =  84  ,, 

Total  run  =42  ,, 

27  th  Day. 

Blair  Athol.  Dalwhinnie.  Loch  Laggan. 

Bridge  of  Glen  Roy. 

At  the  hotel  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gentleman  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  and  we  agreed 
to  visit  the  Bruan  Falls  together. 

8.15.  Left  Blair,  and  soon  overtook  my 
friend,  to  whom  I  had  given  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  start.  ~We  jogged  on  together  three 
miles,  until  we  reached  a  farmhouse,  where  I 
left  my  tricycle.  Passing  through  the  entrance 
gate  (6d. ),  we  walked  up  one  side  of  tlieFalls  and  j 
down  the  other,  taking  views  from  both  sum¬ 
mer-houses.  These  falls  will  be  pretty  enough 
by-and-by,  when  the  foliage  is  thicker.  At 
present  they  hardly  realise  one’s  expectations. 

Parting  from  my  temporary  companion,  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  journey  towards  Dalwhinnie.  The 
road  at  once  became  narrow  and  stony.  After 
undulating  for  a  mile  or  two,  it  ascended 
through  a  defile  which  became  more  and  more 
dreary  as  I  advanced. 

11.  Arrived  at  Dalnacardoeh.  Two  or  three  I 
cottages  and  one  large  house,  whieli  I  must 
warn  cyclists  is  an  inn  no  more,  or  they  may 
have  the  same  sad  experience  as  P. 

In  a  letter  he  told  me  that  shortly  after  he 
left  Blair  a  drenching  rain  set  in.  Disregard¬ 
ing  this,  he  pushed  on  to  Dalnacardoeh,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  accommodation  for  the  night, 
which  was  coming  on.  On  arriving  there  just  | 
before  dark,  he  was  nonpilussed  at  finding  that  I 
the  inn  had  been  done  away  with  for  eighteen  i 
years,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  going  hack  : 
eleven  miles,  or  forward  fourteen.  He  preferred  I 
the  latter. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  some  light  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  on  I  went.  Thus  far  I  had  managed 
to  escape  the  fresh  metal  by  keeping  on  the 
edge  of  the  road  ;  hut  from  this  point  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  “  highway  to  the  Highlands”  be¬ 
came  almost  as  bad  as  that  between  Tyndrunr  1 
and  Dalmally,  the  only  difference  being  that  ) 
it  was  firmer,  and  that  the  loose  stones  were  not  j 
quite  so  large. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  I  had  to  contend 
with  a  constant  incline  and  a  strong  head 
wind,  while  the  dismal  solitude  and  a  searching 
shower  made  me  piretty  miserable.  Altogether 
it  seemed  the  longest  fourteen  miles  I  had  ever 
cycled. 

Even  Dalwhinnie,  three  houses  on  a  bare 
plain  surrounded  by  most  uninteresting  hills, 
was  to  me  a  very  pleasant  sight. 

I  was  soon  set  up  again  by  a  hot  meal  at 
this  hotel,  which  stands  higher  than  any  in 
Scotland. 

Some  anglers  were  staying  in  the  house,  and 
getting  very  good  sport  in  Locli  Ericht. 

3.15.  Started  for  Loch  Laggan. 

Turned  to  the  left  after  crossing  the  bridge 
half  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  and  had  some  diiii- 
culty  in  pushing-my  tricycle  up  the  steep  brae 
which  is  conspicuous  from  Dalwhinnie.  The 
surface  now  changed  to  sand,  alternately  hard  v 
and  soft.  I  experienced  steep  ups  and  downs, 
principally  the  latter,  for  from  four  to  five 
miles. 

Before  descending  into  it  I  had  a  very  good 
view  of  Laggan  Vale  and  its  village.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  green  fields  and  a  sprinkling  of 
trees  again. 

The  road  now  dipped  down  through  Cartlig. 
About  a  mile  beyond  that  hamlet  I  turned  to  the 
left  and  ran  between  ranges  of  hills,  the  wooded 
slope  of  Lochaber  being  on  the  right. 

The  road  and  scenery  now  changed  for  the 
better,  and  the  view  about  three  miles  from 
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!8  Loch  Laggan,  being  of  a  similar  nature,  is 
c  almost  as  lovely  as  the  Trossachs. 
a  When  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  I  saw  a 
house  on  an  eminence,  and  knowing  an  inn  to 
t  be  near,  I  took  this  to  be  it.  To  make  sure,  I 
asked  a  boy,  who  confirmed  my  supposition. 

Putting  my  tricycle  into  the  yard,  I,  calmly 
walked  into  the  parlour  and  rang  the  bell. 
When  the  maid  appeared  I  ordered  tea,  and 
asked  how  long  she  would  be  about  it.  On  her 
replying,  “  Half-an-hour,”  I  said,  “Oh,  come, 
I  can’t  wait  so  long  as  that.  Look  alive,  I’m 
in  a  hurry.” 

Promising  to  bring  it  as  soon  as  possible,  she 
disappeared,  but  the  next  minute  a  very  digni¬ 
fied  matron  came  in,  saying,  “  This  is  not  an 
hotel,  sir  ;  it’s  a  private  house.” 

Moved  toy  my  apologies,  she  took  compassion 
on  my  disappointed  looks,  and  brought  in  a  jug 
of  milk.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  cream  or 
what,  but  a  more  delicious  draught  I  have  never 
taken.  It  seemed  fairly'"  to  melt  in  my  mouth. 

Being  thus  fortified,  I  did  not  stop  at  Loch 
Laggan  Inn,  attractive  though  it  was,  hut 
pushed  on  for  Moy. 

The  spin  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
through  birch  and  rowan,  was  very  enjoyable. 

I  understand  that  the  fishing  is  good,  and  that 
the  antiquary  finds  plenty  to  interest  him  in 
the  vicinity. 

On  losing  the  shelter  of  the  trees  towards 
the  west  end  of  the  loch,  the  strong  headwind 
began  to  tell  upon  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  rest 
myself  at  Moy  Inn,  which,  although  small, 
afforded  me  an  ample  tea  for  eighteenpence. 

About  7.30  I  was  off  again. 

The  bleak  sides  of  Glen  Spean  gradually 
Incline  to  one  another  until  they  almost  meet 
at  Tulloch  ;  here  the  Spean  riyer  makes  a  fine 
dash  through  a  narrow  channel.  For  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  Tulloch  the  road  runs  horizontally 
on  a  raised  beach,  and  I  clearly  traced  the 
corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gully.  Moun tains  now  showed  themselves 
ahead,  fine  fellows  with  grand  precipices. 
Patches  of  snow  were  still  lying  on  Mount 
Ardnocli. 

A  decline  of  three  or  four  miles  through 
feathery  copses  carried  me  to  Eoy  Bridge  Inn. 

Blair  to  Dalnaeardoch  ...  =11  miles. 

Balnacardoch  to  Dalwhinnie  =  14 

Dalwhinnie  to  Loch  Laggan  Inn  =  12 

Loch  Laggan  Inn  to  Eoy  Bridge  =  25 

Total .  ="62 

(To  be  continued.) 


“foil’s  (Olrut”  lifeboat  Jiunb. 

(Contributions  received  to  December  12th,  1881.) 

£  s.  rt. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  .  .'(C24  1  CJ 
Dee.  7. — Per  IV.  G.  Todd  (Bishop  Boy’s 
School),  9s.  4d. ;  Our  Paper  (Kensingtdfh), 

2s.  ;  Per  F.  C.  Stanton  (Lewisham), 

£3  7s.  3d.  ;  D.  B.  (Telegraph  Messenger, 
Walthamstow),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  J.  G.  Willis 
(Whittlesea),  11s.  3d.  :  Arthur  JIaxey 
(Sheffield),  Gd. ;  Donald  McDonald  (Bridge 
of  Allan),  £1  13s.  Gd.  ;  J.  H.  and  J.  T. 
(Greenfield),  Is.  ;  Per  A.  C.  Hoskins 
(Herne  Hill),  11s.  Gd.  ;  W.  Hislop  (Clap- 
ham),  Is.  Gd. ;  Per  J.  H.  Bell  (Coleraine), 

7s.  2d . 7  7  G 

Dec.  8.  —  Victoria,  etc.  (Clapham),  Gd.  ; 

C.  E.  W.  and  W.  B.  W„  3s.  ;  H.  E.  Hassell 
(Ilfracombe),  2s.  ;  Reuben  Phillips  (Ly- 
tham),  3s.  3d.  ;  T.  Bygrave  (Guildford), 

Is. ;  Per  Miss  Elvey  (Newnham),  16s.  ; 

Spurius  Cassius,  4d . Lucy,  May,  Lily, 
and  Ada  B.  (Bristol),  2s.  6d. ;  F.  Lawrence 
(Hyde),  Is.  3d.  ;  E.  Hulme  (Manchester), 

Gd.  ;  Vivian  Recreation  Club,  per  H.  C. 

Engel,  15s.  2d.  :  A.  Maxwell  Fox  (Castle 
Blayney),  Is.  Gd.  ;  T.  A.  Gibbs  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Is. ;  Herbert  H.  Evans,  Is .  2  9  0 

Dec.  9. — Fredk.  II.  Lewis  (Pall  Mall),  2s.  ; 

W.  C.  Burton  (Hackney),  9d. ;  Herbert, 

Lizzie,  Arthur,  and  Kate  Slianton  (Hor- 
bury),  5s.  ;  Union  Jack  (Thrapstone),  Is.  ; 

G.  A.  K.  B.,  3s.;  W.  and  G.  P.  Sherbon 
(Shrewsbury),  4s.  ;  A.  L.  Clarke,  Brothers 
and  Sister  (Tunbridge  Wells),  5s.  ;  L.  P. 

Murray  (Peebles),  Is.  Gd. ;  Per  Alfred  Clift'e 
(Lower  Bebington),  £1 ;  G.  J.  Mann 
(Gravesend),  Is.  ;  Per  Win.  Murray  (Mon¬ 
trose),  £1;  J.  W.  and"  R,  *T.  S.,  2s.  ;  A. 

Bevil  Brown  (Salcombe),  5s.  ;  Deux 
FrCres  et  une  Aimd  (Old  Kent  Road), 

Is.  Gd.;  Ellis  Thomas  Powell,  Is.  Gd. ;  Per 
A.  E.  Warren  (Manchester),  7s.  9d.  ;  A. 

John  Fox  (Bristol),  Is.;  Per  Willie  Fairer 
(Hampstead),  £1  Is.  ;  Owen  Ramsay  (Ar- 
drishaig).  Is. ;  Per  C.  W.  Higgins  ( Wardour 
Street),  6s.;  Per  Mr.  Wm.  Green  (Balliam), 

10s.  Gd.;  Per  Geo.  Leake  (Harswell),  10s.  G  10  6 
Dec.  10.— H.  K.  Wylie  (Glasgow),  5d.  ; 

James  Lane,  Gd.;  Per  Wm.  Dotchin  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne),  £1 ;  Per  Samuel  Dunker- 
ley  (Oldham),  15s.  ;  A.  Saloman  (Man¬ 
chester),  4s.  ;  Fredk.  Wm.  Forrest  (We- 
tlierby),  2s.  6d. ;  Willing  Helpers  (Milns- 
bridge),  3s.;  Regular  Subscriber  (Chester), 

2s.  ;  Toby,  Is.  ;  Harry,  Hugh,  and  Tom 
Avery  and  Friends,  £1 4s. ;  H.  (London,  w.), 

Is.  Gd.;  Per  J.  B.  (Leytonstone),  13s.  Gd.. .  4  7  5 

Dec.  12.— E.  L.  (Leatlierhead),  4s.  ;  H.  .B. 

Nutter  (Fail-seat),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Sydney 
Mason  (Durban,  Natal),  £1  7s. ;  Tom 
McKechney  (Edinburgh),  2s.  Gd. ;  Per 
A.  VV.  Stear  (Cambridge),  13s.  3d.;  Young 


'Men’s  Class,  St.  George’s  School, 'Maccles¬ 
field,  15s.;  Per  W.  A.  Huddleston  (Altrin¬ 
cham),  12s.  Gd.;  H.  J.  Jarrett  (Croydon), 

7s.  Gd.  ;  Captain  Cuttle,  2s.  ;  Per  II.  W. 

Pearson  (Wickham  Brook)*  10s.  8d.  . .  £5  2  11 


Carried  forward  . .  £049  IS  1(J§ 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(Fourth  Series.) 

Illuminating  Competition. 

IN  this  IlluminatiDg  Competition  we  offered 
(see  Yol.  III.,  page  627)  Three  Prizes  of 
One  Guinea  and  a  Half,  One  Guinea,  and 
Half -a-Guinca  respectively,  for  the  best  Illumi¬ 
nation  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  to  be  selected,  at 
the  option  of  the  competitors,  either  from  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  having  some  refe¬ 
rence,  direct  »r  indirect,  to  the  Sea.  Subjoined 
is  the  Award  in  the  Third,  or  Junior  Division, 
which  embraces  all  ages  up  to  14  years. 

Prize. — Half-a-Guinea. 

Eobert  Booth  Smith  (aged  12  years), 
449,  New  Cross  Eoad,  s.  e. 

Certificates. 

Frederick  H.  Gallon,  21,  Linsey  Street,  Southwark 
Park  Road,  Bermondsey,  s.E. 

William  James  Newlyn,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Agnew  J.  T.  Ogden,  2,  Walmgate,  York. 

Edwin  F.  Miller,  18,  Norwich  Road,  Ipswich. 

F.  G.  Strohmenger,  7,  Quadrant  Road,  Canonbury,  n. 
Arthur  W.  Wise,  3,  Primrose  Terrace,  Gravesend, 
Kent. 

George  C.  Losack,  16,  Hazlemere  Road,  Peckham. 

W.  Bromley  Box,  Walton,  near  Lutterworth. 

Geo.  F.  Vardy,  3,  St.  John’s  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

F.  Duesbury  Norton,  5,  Elm  Tree  Terrace,  ilttoxeter 
New  Road,  Derby. 

Robert  Redpath,  2,  Raveneworth  Place,  Brandling 
Village,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Harry  Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

David  T.  F.  Davies,  Cheshuut  Lodge,  Grafton  Road, 
Worthing. 

James  Edwards,  near  the  Plough  Inn,  Three  Bridges, 
Worthe. 

Octavius  Lambert,  133,  Powis  Street,  Woolwich, 
Kent. 

Francis  E.  Edwards,  The  Barrows,  Cheddar,  Somer¬ 
set. 

Ronald  McLaren,  Le  Coterm,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
William  Bainbridge,  24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 
John  Henry  Bobson,  27,  Bensham  Terrace,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

Gregory  Perkins,  7,  Terminus  Terrace,  South¬ 
ampton. 

Tom  Pendlebury,  82,  Bonner  Road,  e. 

W.  IP.  Head,  28,  Sherborne  Street,  Downham  Road, 
Islington. 

Norman  S.  Elliott,  Friar  Glen,  Jedburgh. 

P.  H.  E.  Michell,  The  Fort,  Newquay,  Cornwall. 

John  Palliser  David,  G,  Cliften  Villas,  Cliltou  Road, 
South  Norwood. 

Peter  R  L.  Whitewright,  GG,  Grove  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Alfred  D.  Smith,  Deptford  Pier,  s.E. 

John  Treharne  Phillips,  1,  Park  Place,  Tredegar, 
-Mon. 

W.  Donnan,  99,  Belsize  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Roger  M.  Lucky,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Alex.  Hamilton,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
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Cnrr^spoitiienct. 


A  Monthly 
Subscriber.— 
Wear  soft  and 
not  too  thick 
stockings,  and 
bathe  the  feet 
every  night 
with  a  solution 
of  alum  (pow¬ 
dered),  about  a 
teaspoonful  to 
a  pint  of  water. 
Wash  the  feet 
every  morn¬ 
ing,  just  red¬ 
dening  the 
water  with  a 
few  grains  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash. 

Dutch  Banner.— 1.  You 
are  right  in  your  sur¬ 
mise.  A  great  many 
breeds  of  rabbits  are 
prick-eared,  and  of 
course  good  ones  take  prizes. 
2.  Yes,  it  is  a  fair  size.  The 
partition  should  be  not  across 
the  back,  but  from  front  to 
back,  giving  one-third  of  the 
room  to  the  breeding  doe. 
Cockney.— 1.  No ;  it  is  good  for 
no  dog  to  be  tied  up  in  a  yard.  But  with 
wire-netting  and  a  little  ingenuity  you 
can  easily  build  a  run  for  such  small  dogs  as  fox- 
terriers.  2.  A  strong,  healthy  boy  of  thirteen 
years  old  may  bathe  every  day  in  fresh  water  with 
advantage,  if  he  takes  a  good  run  after  rubbing 
down.  3.  Tame  doves  may  be  kept  singly,  of  course,  but 
they  are  more  happy  jf  in  pairs. 

C.  S.  I.— 1.  There  are  many  ways  of  arranging  birds’-eggs  nicely 
in  a  case.  When  a  boy,  we  ourselves  adopted  the  following 
plan,  and,  we  think,  with  success.  If  you  want  to  follow 
the  example  we  will  try  to  make  it  as  plain  to  you  as  we  can 
without  a  diagram.  Procure,  then,  a  piece  of  circular  wood 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  should  be  an  inch  and 
quarter  thick,  and  have  a  hole  in  the  centre  or  axis, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Procure  next  a  few  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  a  young  larch-tree  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  cut  them  fiat  on  one  side,  and 
glue  them  on  to  your  wheel-like  board,  with  the 
bark  on,  so  that  they  shall  radiate  from  the  centre 
hole  to  the  circumference  at  equal  distances,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Then  get  quite  a  number  of 
small  twigs  of  the  same  tree  not  thicker  than  a  pen¬ 
holder,  cut  them  the  proper  length,  and  glue  them 
on  the  board  between  the  radiating  branches  till  you 
have  covered  the  whole 
top  of  the  board.  You 
may  nail  them  on  with 
halves  of  pins  if  you 
object  to  the  glue.  Then 
surround  the  outside 
rim  with  the  same  kind 
of  rustic  work  of  twigs. 
Next  place  in  the  centre 
hole  a  tree,  which  you 
must  make  of  a  small 
straight  branch  about 
a  foot  and  a  quarter 
high,  fastening  on 


branches  in  regular  rotation,  the  lower  being  the 
longest.  This  tree,  like  every  other  portion  of 
the  work,  should  have  the  bark  left  on.  You 
must  have  a  glass  bell-shaped  shade  or  cover,  big 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  stand.  Having  bought 
this— a  few  shillings  is  the  price— you  are  ready  to 
begin  arranging  the  eggs.  These  are  placed  not 
only  on  the  foot  but  on  the  tree,  according  to  their 
size  ;  and  the  tree  and  stand  should  be  decorated 
with  beautiful  butterflies— the  smaller  ones  are  the 
best — and  with  beetles,  a  dragon-fly  or  two,  mosses, 
and  artificial  flowers.  The  whole  effect  is  very  pretty 
and  artistic.  2.  As  to  ferrets,  we  have  an  article  in. 
our  last  volume  on  them ;  refer  back,  please.  We 
have  only  space  here  to  say— give  them  large,  roomy 
hutches;  food  —  bread -and -milk,  with  a  mouse  or 
bird  or  bit  of  flesh  now  and  then.  Keep  very  clean. 

H.  E.  C.— Glaziers’  putty  is  made  of  powdered  whiting: 
and  raw  linseed-oil.  Plumber's  solder  is  half  lead 
and  half  tin  ;  tinman’s  solder  two-thirds  tin  and  one  - 
third  lead  ;  but  there  are  dozens  of  solders,  their 
composition  depending  on  the  substances  it  is  wished 
to  unite— solders  for  gold,  silver,  zinc,  nickel,  and 
every  metal,  not  to  mention  the  familiar  "soft  , 
sawder”  for  making  things  pleasant  all  round. 

J.  V.  King.— We  know  of  no  such  exhaustive  geogra¬ 
phy  as  you  mention  ;  a  good  county  topography  of 
our  country  has  long  been  wanted.  Some  of  the 
guide-books,  such  as  those  published  by  Murray  or 
Black,  might  give  you  a  good  deal  of  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Polkinstein.— Try  Silver’s  “Australian  Handbook,” 
published  at  67,  Cornhill ;  or  Major  Jones's  ‘'Emi¬ 
grant's  Friend,”  published  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  and  use  your  own  judgment. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  to  all  questions  ;  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  so. 

Joannis  Venator.— 1.  The  description  of  your  stamp 
is  net  explicit  enough.  2.  The  great  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  born  on  April  30th,  1769,  at  Mornington 
House,  in  Dublin.  3.  The  present  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony  is  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  4.  The  seven  kings 
of  Rome,  generally  believed  to  be  imaginary,  were — 
Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus 
Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  5.  The  family  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  is  Stanley  ;  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carnar¬ 
von,  Herbert.  6.  The  Cinque  Ports  are  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  and  Dover.  Their  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Warden  is  Earl  Granville.  7.  Brougham 
is  pronounced  “  brooam”—  in  fact,  almost  the  same 
as  brljom. 

A'Aurien.—  1.  Surely  your  book  will  tell  you  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  couplet.  The  quotation  may  be 
genuine,  but  we  have  seen  something  suspiciously 
like  it  before,  and  that  was  decidedly  of  home 
manufacture.  2.  Saint  Paul's  is  one  of  the  oldest 
church  sites  in  England,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

3.  Nelson  was  born  at  Downham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk. 

4.  The  best  cure  for  swollen  faces  after  toothache  is 
—patience.  If  you  don’t  like  this  prescription,  go  to 
your  doctor. 

Edward.— To  prevent  the  gas  leaking,  paint  the  bag 
over  with  the  indiarubber  solution  we  have  so  often 
given,  or  dissolve  indiarubber  in  five  times  its  weight 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  boil  gently  with  eight 
times  as  much  boiled  linseed-oil.  Strain  it  and  let 
it  cool,  but  warm  it  up  when  you  want  to  use  it. 
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WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 
THE  POLE. 


CHAPTER  XXL — THE  COMING  FROST 
—SILAS  WARNS  THE  ARRANDOON 
OF  HANGER — FORGING  THROUGH 
THE  ICE — BESET — A  STRANGE  AND 
ALARMING  ACCIDENT. 


SO  willingly  and  merrily  worked 
all  hands  on  the  ice,  that  in  less 
than  three  days  the  Canny  Scotia  was  al¬ 
most  a  full,  though  by  no  means  a  bumper 
ship,  and  poor  Silas  began  to  see  visions  of 
future  happiness  in  his  mind’s  eye,  when  he 
should  return  to  his  native  land  and  com¬ 
plete  the  joy  of  his  family.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  good  fortune  did  not  last  for 
the  present.  How  seldom,  indeed,  good  luck 
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does  last  in  this  world  of  ours  !  One  day, 
towards  midnight,  the  sky  apparently  as¬ 
sumed  a  brighter  blue.  This  seemed  to  con¬ 
cern  Silas  considerably.  The  good  man 
was  walking  the  deck  at  the  time,  with  his 
inseparable  companion  the  first  mate, 
neither  of  whom  ever  appeared  now  to 
court  sleep  or  rest. 

“Matie,”  said  Silas,  pointing  skywards, 
“  do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  colour 
yonder  ?” 

“  That  do  I !  ”  replied  the  mate. 

“  And  hasn’t  it  got  much  colder  P  ” 

“Well,  both  of  us  have  been  walking,” 
the  chief  officer  returned,  “  at  the  rate  of 
several  knots,  just  to  keep  the  dear  life  in 
us,  and  I  never  saw  you,  sir,  with  your 
hands  so  deep  in  your  pockets  before.” 

Down  rushed  the  captain  to  consult  his 
glass  ;  he  was  speedily  up  again,  however. 
“  It  is  just  as  I  thought,”  he  said.  “Now 
come  up  into  the  nest  with  me ;  there’s 
room  for  both  of  us.  Look  !  ”  he  added, 
as  soon  as  the;-  had  reached  their  barrel  of 
observation,  “the  rascals  know  what  is 
coming.  They  are  taking  the  water,  and 
before  ten  minutes  there  won’t  be  a  seal 
with  his  nose  on  that  bit  of  pack.  Heigho, 
matie  !  heigho  !  that  is  just  like  my  luck.  If 
I’d  been  born  a  tailor,  every  man  would 
have  been  born  a  Highlander,  and  made 
his  own  kilts.  But  hi !  up,  matie,  Silas 
doesn’t  mean  to  let  his  heart  down  yet  for 
a  bit.  A  black  frost  is  on  the  wing.  There 
is  no  help  for  that,  but  the  Arrandoon’s 
people  don’t  seem  to  know  it.  I  must 
off  over  and  tell  them;”  and  even  as  he 
spoke  Silas  began  descending  the  Jacob’s 
ladder.  “  Call  all  hands  !  ”  he  cried,  as  he 
disappeared  over  the  side  ;  “  we  must  work 
her  round  as  long  as  the  pieces  are  any¬ 
thing  loose-like.” 

It  was  not  a  long  journey  to  the  big 
sister  ship,  and  the  sturdy  legs  of  this 
ancient  mariner  would  soon  get  him  there. 
But  he  would  not  wait  till  alongside ;  he 
needs  must  hail  her  while  still  many  yards 
from  her  dark  and  stately  sides. 

“  What  ho,  there  1  ”  he  bawled.  “  Arran  - 
doon  ahoy !  ” 

That  voice  of  his  was  a  wonderful  one. 
It  might  have  awakened  the  deaf ;  it  was 
like  a  ten-horse-power  speaking-trumpet 
lined  with  the  roughest  emery-paper.  Seals 
heard  it  far  down  beneath  the  ice,  and  came 
to  the  surface  to  listen  and  to  marvel.  A 
great  bear  was  sitting  not  twenty  yards 
from  Silas.  He  thought  he  should  like  to 
eat  Silas,  but  he  could  not  swallow  that 
voice,  so  he  went  across  the  ice  instead. 
Then  the  voice  rolled  in  over  the  vessel’s 
bulwarks,  startled  the  officer  on  duty,  and 
went  ringing  down  below  through  the 
state-rooms,  causing  our  sleeping  heroes 
to  tumble  out  of  their  bunks  with  double- 
quick  speed,  even  the  usually  late  and 
lazy  Ralph  evincing  more  celerity  than 
ever  he  had  done  in  his  life  before. 

They  met,  rubbing  their  eyes  and  look¬ 
ing  cold  and  foolish,  all  in  a  knot  in  the 
saloon.  Cold  and  foolish,  and  a  little  bit 
frightened  as  well,  for  the  words  of  Silas 
sounded  terribly  like  ‘  ‘  the  Arrandoon  on 
fire !  ” 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  for  there  came  the  hail 
again,  and  distinct  enough  this  time. 

‘  ‘  Arrandoon  ahoy  !  Is  everybody  dead 
on  board  P  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  cried  McBain, 
as  soon  as  he  got  on  deck,  dressed  as  he 
was  in  the  garments  of  night. 

“  Black  frost,  Captain  McBain,”  an¬ 
swered  Silas,  springing  up  the  side,  “  and 
you’ll  soon  find  that  matter  enough,  or  my 
name  ain’t  Grig,  nor  my  luck  like  a  bad 


wind,  always  veering  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  The  seals  are  gone,  sir — every 
mother’s  son  o’  them !  My  advice  is — 

■  but,  dear  me,  gentlemen !  go  below  and 
rig  out.  Why,  here’s  four  more  of  you  ! 
That  ain’t  the  raiment  for  a  black  frost ! 
You  look  like  five  candidates  for  a  choking 
good  influenza  !  ” 

This  first  bit  of  advice  being  taken  in 
good  part, 

“Now,”  continued  Silas,  “your  next 
best  holt,  Captain  McBain,  will  be  to  get 
up  steam,  and  get  her  head  pointed  away 
for  the  blue  water,  else  there  is  no  saying 
we  may  not  leave  our  bones  here.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  McBain,  “we’ve  no 
wish  to  do  that.  And  here  comes  our 
worthy  engineer.  The  old  question,  chief 
— How  soon  can  you  get  us  under  way  ?  ” 

“With  the  American  hams,  sir,”  was 
the  quiet  reply,  ‘  ‘  in  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
with  a  morsel  of  nice  blubber  that  I  laid 
in  especially  for  the  purpose  of  emergen¬ 
cies,  in  far  less  time  than  that.” 

“  Thanks !  ”  said  McBain,  smiling ;  “  use 
anything,  but  don’t  lose  time.” 

The  ships  lay  far  from  the  open  sea. 
They  had  been  “  rove  ”  a  long  way  in 
through  the  pack,  to  get  close  to  the  seals, 
but,  independent  of  that,  floating  streams 
of  ice,  one  after  another,  had  joined  the 
outer  edge  of  this  immense  field  of  bergs, 
placing  them  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  welcome  water. 

Steam  was  speedily  roaring,  and  ready 
for  its  work.  Then,  not  without  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  the  vessel  was  put  about, 
and  the  voyage  seaward  was  commenced. 
Slow  and  tedious  this  voyage  was  bound 
to  be,  for  there  was  so  little  wind  it  was 
useless  to  shake  the  sails  loose,  so  the  duty 
of  towing  her  consorts  devolved  upon  the 
Arrandoon.  Instead  of  remaining  on  his 
own  ship,  Silas  Grig  came  on  board  the 
steamer,  where  his  services  as  iceman  were 
fully  appreciated. 

As  yet  the  frost  had  made  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  to  the  solidity  of  the 
pack ;  a  very  gentle  swell  was  moving  the 
pieces — a  swell  that  rolled  in  from  sea¬ 
ward,  causing  the  whole  scene  around  to 
look  like  a  tract  of  snowclad  land,  acted 
on  by  the  giant  force  of  an  earthquake. 
Forging  ahead  through  such  ice,  even  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  is  hard,  slow  work ;  and, 
assisted  as  the  Arrandoon  was  by  men 
walking  in  front  of  her  and  pushing  on  the 
bergs  with  long  poles,  hardly  could  she 
make  a  headway  of  half  a  mile  an  hour. 
Half  a  mile  an  hour,  and  there  were 
twenty  good  miles  to  traverse  !  It  was  a 
j  weary  task,  but  the  men  bent  their  backs 
I  cheerfully  to  it,  as  British  sailors  ever  do 
to  a  duty  that  has  to  be  performed. 

[Light  lie  the  earth  on  the  breast  of  the 
gallant  Captain  Brownrigg,  n.N.,  and 
|  green  be  the  grass  on  his  grave.  My 
|  young  readers  know  the  story;  it  is  such 
stories  as  his  they  ought  to  read ;  such 
men  as  he  ought  to  be  enshrined  in  their 
memory.  Betrayed  by  treacherous  Arabs, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men  he  fought 
their  powerful  dhow  and  guns ;  and  even 
when  hope  itself  had  fled  he  made  no 
attempt  to  escape,  but  fought  on  and 
fought  on,  till  he  fell  pierced  with  twenty 
wounds.  He  was  a  heroic  sailor,  and  he 
was  doing  his  duty.~\ 

Even  had  it  been  possible  to  keep  up 
the  men’s  strength,  forty  hours  must  have 
elapsed  ere  the  Arrandoon  would  be  rising 
and  falling  on  blue  water.  But  many 
hours  had  not  gone  by  ere  the  men  got  a 
rest  they  little  cared  for — for  down  went 
the  swell,  the  motion  among  the  bergs' 


was  stilled,  and  frost  began  its  work  of 
welding  them  together. 

“Just  like  my  luck,  now,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  said 
Silas,  when  he  found  the  ship  could  not  be 
budged  another  inch,  and  was  quite  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heavy  ice. 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  luck,”  said  Captain 
McBain;  “and,  after  all,  things  might 
have  turned  out  even  worse  than  they 
have.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Silas,  “  I’m  not  the  man  to 
grumble  or  growl.  We  are  comfortable 
and  jolly,  and  we  have  plenty  to  eat.” 

“We  won’t  have  much  sport,  though,” 
said  Rory,  with  a  sigh,  “if  we  have  to 
remain  here  long,  for  the  bears  will  follow 
the  seals,  won’t  they  ?  ” 

“That  they  will,”  replied  Silas,  “and 
small  blame  to  them ;  it  is  exactly  what  I 
should  like  to  do  myself.” 

“Well,  you  can,  you  know,”  said 
McBain,  laughing.  “  We  have  a  splendid 
balloon.  De  Yere  will  take  you  for  a  fly, 
I’m  sure,  if  you’ll  ask  him.” 

“  What !  trust  myself  up  in  the  clouds,” 
cried  Silas  ;  “  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
offer,  but  if  ill-luck  has  kept  following  my 
footsteps  all  my  life,  ill-luck  would  be  sure 
to  follow  me  if  I  attempted  any  aerial 
flights,  and  I’d  come  down  by  the  run.” 

“Well,  we’re  fairly  beset,  anyhow,” 
said  Rory,  “  and  I  dare  say  we’ll  have  to 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it.” 

So  guns  were  placed  disconsolately  in 
the  racks,  as  soon  as  the  terrible  black 
frost  had  quite  set  in,  or  if  they  were 
taken  out  when  a  walk  was  determined  on, 
it  was  only  for  fashion’s  sake,  and  for  the 
fear  that  an  occasional  bear  might  be  met 
with.  But  it  was  good  fun  breaking 
bottles  with  rifle  bullets,  and  good  practice 
as  well.  As  the  days  went  on,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  pack  breaking  up,  a 
deal  of  bookswere  taken  down  to  be  perused, 
much  time  was  spent  in  playing  piano  or 
violin,  or  both  together,  while  after  dinner 
the  hours  were  devoted  to  talking.  Many 
a  racy  yarn  was  told  by  Cobb,  many  an 
adventure  by  Seth,  and  many  a  queer 
experience  by  Silas  Grig,  and  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  too.  So  the  evenings  did  not  seem 
long,  whatever  the  days  did. 

Said  Silas  one  morning  to  McBain,  as 
they  stood  together  leaning  on  the  bul¬ 
warks, 

“  I  don’t  quite  like  the  look  of  that  ice, 
captain  ;  it  is  precious  big,  and  if  it  came 
on  to  press  a  bit,  why,  it  would  go  clean 
through  the  ribs  of  us,  strong  though  our 
good  ships  are.  And  that  cockle-shell  of 
Cobb’s  would  be  the  very  first  to  go  down  \ 
to  the  bottom.” 

“  Or  up  to  the  top,”  suggested  McBain. 

“What?”  laughed  Silas;  “would  you 
clap  your  balloon  on  top  of  her,  and  lift 
her  out  like  ?  ” 

“No,  not  that;  but  we  could  hoist  her 
high  and  dry  on  top  of  the  ice  easily 
enough.” 

“  Well,  I  declare,”  cried  Silas,  clapping 
one  brawny  hand  on  his  knee,  “that  is  a 
glorious  idea.  And  an  old  iceman  like  me 
to  never  think  of  it !  ” 

Then  Silas’s  face  fell,  as  he  said, 

“  Ah  !  but  you  couldn’t  hoist  me  up  too. 
The  Canny  Scotia  would  go  down;  that 
would  be  more  of  my  luck.” 

“Well,  but  I’ve  thought  of  a  plan.  I 
have  torpedoes  on  board.  I’ll  have  a  go 
at  this  ice,  anyhow.”  j 

“  Make  a  kind  of  harbour,  you  mean  ?” 
inquired  Silas. 

“  That’s  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“  But,”  said  Silas,  still  somewhat 
dubious,  “yon  know  the  currents  run 
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like  mill-streams  in  under  the  ice.  Well, 
suppose  your  torpedo  were  to  be  floated  in 
under  my  ship,  and  went  bursting  off 
there  P  ”  _ 

“Well,  your  ship  would  be  hoisted,” 
replied  McBain  ;  “  that  would  be  all.” 

“Ay  !  ”  said  Silas,  “  that  would  be  all ; 
that  would  end  all  the  luck,  good  or  bad.” 

“But  there  is  no  fear  of  any  such  acci¬ 
dent.  And  now  let  us  just  have  a  try 
at  it.” 

Blowing  up  icebergs  with  torpedoes  is 
by  no  means  difficult,  when  you  know  how 
to  do  it,  but  sometimes  the  current  will 
shift  the  guiding-pole  or  rope,  and  were  it 
to  get  under  the  stern  of  the  ship  itself,  it 
would  make  it  awkward  for  the  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers.  In  the  present  instance  everything 
went  well,  and  berg  after  berg  succumbed 
to  the  force  of  the  gun-cotton,  until  the 
last,  when,  by  some  mismanagement,  one 
torpedo  was  shifted  right  under  a  piece  of 
ice  on  which  stood,  tools  in  hand,  about 
ten  men,  besides  Silas,  Rory,  and  Captain 
McBain  himself.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
likely  that  boy  Rory  was  going  to  be  far 
away  when  any  fun  was  going  on,  so  that 
is  why  he  happened  to  be  on  top  of  this 
identical  berg  when  the  blowing-up  took 
place.  And  here  is  precisely  what  was 
seen  by  disinterested  bystanders  —  a 
smother  of  snow  and  water  and  ice,  mixed, 
rising  in  shape  of  a  rounded  column  over 
ten  feet  high,  and,  dimly  visible  in  the 
misty  midst  thereof,  a  minglement  of 
hands  and  heads  and  arms  and  legs.  The 
sound  accompanying  the  columnar  rising 
was  something  between  a  puff  and  a  thud  ; 
I  cannot  better  describe  it.  Then  there  was 
a  sudden  collapse,  and  next  moment  the 
arms  and  the  legs  and  the  hands  and  the 
heads  were  all  seen  sprawling  and  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  frothy,  seething  water  below. 
It  simply  and  purely  looked  as  if  they  were 
all  being  boiled  alive  in  a  huge  cauldron. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  to 
come.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
bruises,  not  one  of  those  who  were  thus 
surprised  by  so  sudden  a  rise  in  the  world 
was  a  bit  the  worse.  The  ducking  in  the 
cold  sea  was  certainly  far  from  pleasant, 
but  dry  clothes  and  hot  coffee  „  soon  put 
that  to  rights,  and  they  came  up  smiling 
again. 

Freezing  Powders,  who  was  on  deck  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  ran  down  below  instantly 
to  report  matters  to  his  favourite. 

“What’s  the  row?  What’s  the  row? 
What’s  the  row  ?  ”  cried  the  bird  as  the 
boy  entered  the  saloon. 

“  Don’t  talk  so  fast,  Cockie,  and  I’ll  tell 
you,”  said  Freezing  Powders,  sinking  down 
on  the  deck  with  one  arm  on  the  cage. 
“  I  tink  I’se  all  right  at  present,  though 
my  breaf  is  all  frightened  out  of  my  body, 
and  I  must  look  ’bout  as  pale  as  you, 
Cockie.” 

“  Dcah  me  !  ”  said  Cockie. 

“But  don’t  hang  by  de  legs,  Cockie. 
A  hen  you  wants  a  mouf-ful  of  hemp  just 
hop  down  for  it,  else  de  blood  all  run  to 
your  poor  head,  den  you  die  in  a  fit !  ” 

“  Poor  deah  Cockie!  Pretty  old 
Cockie  !  ”  said  the  bird,  in  mournful  tones. 

‘  ‘  And  now  I  got  my  breaf  again.  I  try  to 
’splain  to  you  what  am  de  row.  De 
drefful  world  round  de  ship  is  all  white, 
Cockie,  and  to-day  dey  has  commenced 
blowing  it  up,  and  jus’  now,  Cockie,  dey 
has  commenced  to  blow  derselves  up !  ” 

“  Deah  me  !  ”  from  Cockie. 

“Dat  am  quite  true,  Cockie,  and  de 
heads  and  de  legs  am  flying  about  in  all 
directions  !  It  is  too  drefful  to  behold !  ” 


“  Now  then,  young  Roley  Poley  !  ”  cried 
Peter,  entering  at  that  moment,  “toddle 
away  forward  for  some  boiling-hot  coffee, 
and  run  quicker  than  ever  you  ran  in  your 
life.” 

“I’se  off  like  a  bird!”  said  Freezing 
Powders,  darting  out  of  the  cabin  as  if 
there  had  been  a  boot  after  him. 

(To  he  continued.) 


OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GIANT  HAFT.  ”) 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,"  eta.,  etc. 

chapter  xvni. — ( Continued .) 

“  Ttjdge  -Jarriquez  !  Judge  Jarriquez  P’ 
pJ  shouted  Fragoso,  and,  panting  and 
bewildered,  he  rushed  towards  the  city  gate 
dashed  up  the  principal  street  of  Manaos, 
and  fell,  half  dead,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
judge’s  house.  The  door  was  shut.  Fra¬ 
goso  had  still  strength  enough  left  to 
knock  at  it. 

One  of  the  magistrate’s  servants  came  to 
open  it ;  his  master  would  see  no  one. 

In  spite  of  this  denial,  Fragoso  pushed 
back  the  man  who  guarded  the  entrance, 
and  with  a  bound  threw  himself  into  the 
judge’s  study. 

“  I  come  from  the  province  where  Torres 
pursued  his  calling  as  captain  of  the 
woods !  ”  he  gasped.  “Mr.  Judge,  Torres 
told  the  truth.  Stop — stop  the  execu¬ 
tion  !  ” 

“You  found  the  gang  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  yrou  have  brought  me  the  cipher 
of  the  document  ?  ” 

Fragoso  did  not  reply. 

“  Come,  leave  me  alone !  leave  me 
alone  !  ”  shouted  Jarriquez,  and,  a  prey  to 
an  outburst  of  rage,  he  grasped  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  tear  it  to  atoms. 

Fragoso  seized  his  hands  and  stopped 
him.  “  The  truth  is  there !  ”  he  said. 

“I  know,”  answered  Jarriquez;  “but 
it  is  a  truth  which  will  never  see  the 
light !  ” 

“  It  will  appear— it  must !  it  must !  ” 

“  Once  more,  have  you  the  cipher?  ” 
“No,”  replied  Fragoso!  “but,  I  repeat, 
Torres  has  not  lied.  One  oYhis  companions, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  died  a 
few  months  ago,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  man  gave  him  the  document 
he  came  to  sell  to  Joam*Dacosta.” 

“No,”  answered  Jarriquez — “no,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it — as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  that  is  not  enough  for  those 
who  dispose  of  the  doomed  man’s  life. 
Leave  me !  ” 

Fragoso,  repulsed,  would  not  quit  the 
spot.  Again  he  threw  himself  at  the  judge’s 
feet.  “Joam  Dacosta  is  innocent!”  he 
cried  ;  “  you  will  not  leave  him  to  die  ?  It 
was  not  he  who  committed  the  crime  of 
Tijuco,  it  was  the  comrade  of  Torres,  the 
author  of  that  document !  It  was  Ortega!  ” 
As  he  uttered  the  name  the  judge 
bounded  backwards.  A  kind  of  calm 
swiftly  succeeded  to  the  tempest  which 
raged  within  him.  He  dropped  the  docu¬ 
ment  from  his  clenched  hand,  smoothed 
it  out  on  the  table,  sat  down,  and,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  eyes — “That  name  ?  ”  he 
said — -“  Ortega  ?  Let  us  see,”  and  then  he 
proceeded  with  the  new  name  brought  back 
by  Fragoso  as  he  had  done  with  the  other 
names  so  vainly  tried  by  himself. 


After  placing  it  above  the  six  first  letters 
of  the  paragraph,  he  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula : 

Ortega 
P  h  y  j  s  l 

“  Nothing !  ”  he  said.  “  That  gives  us — 
nothing !  ” 

And  in  fact  the  h  placed  under  the  r 
could  not  be  expressed  by  a  cipher,  for,  in 
alphabetical  order,  this  letter  occupies  an 
earlier  position  to  that  of  the  r. 

The  p,  the  y,  the  j,  arranged  beneath  the 
letters  0,  t,  e,  disclosed  the  cipher  1,  4,  5, 
but  as  for  the  s  and  the  l  at  the  end  of  the 
word,  the  interval  which  separates  them 
from  the  g  and  the  a  was  a  dozen  letters, 
and  hence  impossible  to  express  by  a  single 
cipher,  and  so  they  corresponded  to  neither 
g  nor  a. 

And  here  appalling  shouts  arose  in  the 
street ;  they  were  the  cries  of  despair. 

Fragoso  jumped  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  opened  it  before  the  judge  could  hin¬ 
der  him. 

The  people  filled  the  road.  The  hour 
had  come  at  which  the  doomed  man  was  to 
start  from  the  prison,  and  the  crowd  was 
flowing  back  to  the  spot  where  the  gallows 
had  been  erected. 

Judge  Jarriquez,  quite  frightful  to  look 
upon,  devoured  the  lines  of  the  document 
with  a  fixed  stare. 

“  The  last  letters  !  ”  he  muttered.  “Let 
us  try  once  more  the  last  letters !  ” 

It  was  the  last  hope. 

And  then,  with  a  hand  whose  agitation 
nearly  prevented  him  from  writing  at  all, 
he  placed  the  name  of  Ortega  over  the  six 
last  letters  of  the  paragraph,  as  he  had 
done  over  the  first. 

An  exclamation  immediately  escaped 
him.  He  saw,  at  first  glance,  that  the  six 
last  letters  were  inferior  in  alphabetical 
order  to  those  which  composed  Ortega’s 
name,  and  that  consequently  they  might 
yield  the  number. 

And  when  he  reduced  the  formula, 
reckoning  each  later  letter  from  the  earlier 
letter  of  the  word,  he  obtained 
Ortega 
432513 
S  u  v  j  h  d 

The  number  thus  disclosed  was  432513. 

But  was  this  number  that  which  had 
been  used  in  the  document  ?  Was  it  not 
as  erroneous  as  those  he  had  previously 
tried  ? 

At  this  moment  the  shouts  below  re¬ 
doubled — shouts  of  pity  which  betrayed 
the  sympathy  of  the  excited  crowd.  A 
few  minutes  more  were  all  that  the  doomed 
man  had  to  live  ! 

Fragoso,  maddened  with  grief,  darted 
;  from  the  room  !  He  wished  to  see,  for  the 
last  time,  his  benefactor  who  was  on  his 
road  to  death  !  He  longed  to  throw  him¬ 
self  before  the  mournful  procession  and 
stop  it,  shouting,  “Do  not  kill  this  just 
man  !  do  not  kill  him  !  ” 

But  already  Judge  Jarriquez  had  placed 
the  given  number  above  the  first  letters  of 
the  paragraph,  repeating  them  as  often  as 
was  necessary,  as  follows : 

432513432513432513432513 

Phyjslyddqfdzxgasgzzqqeh 

And  then,  reckoning  the  true  letters 
according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  he 
read : 

“  Le  veritable  auteur  du  vol  de — ” 

A  yell  of  delight  escaped  him !  This 
number,  432513,  was  the  number  sought 
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for  so  long !  The  name  of  Ortega  had 
enabled  him  to  discover  it !  At  length  he 
held  the  key  of  the  document,  which  would 
incontestably  prove  the  innocence  of  Joam 


Dacosta,  and  without  reading  any  more  he 
flew  from  his  study  into  the  street,  shout¬ 
ing, 

“Halt!  Halt!” 

To  cleave  the  crowd,  which  opened  as  he 
ran,  to  dash  to  the  prison,  whence  the 


THE  eventful  day,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  had  seemed  an  age  away, 
slowly  but  surely  drew  near. 

This  was  Saturday.  On  Monday  the 
examination  would  be  over,  and  in  a  week 
the  competitors  would  know  their  fates'! 

Some  of  my  readers  may  know  the  queer 
sensation  one  sometimes  gets  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  long-looked-for  and  hardly- 
worked-for  examination.  For  a  week  or 
so  you  have  quietly  been  counting  up  what 
you  do  know.  Now  there  breaks  upon 
you  an  awful  picture  of  what  you  do  not 
know,  and  with  it  the  absolute  conviction 
that  what  you  do  not  know  is  exactly 
what  you  ought  to  know,  and  what  you 


convict  was  coming  at  the  moment,  with 
his  wife  and  children  clinging  to  him  with 
the  violence  of  despair,  was  but  the  work 
of  a  minute  for  Judge  Jarriquez. 


Stopping  before  Joam  Dacosta,  he  could 
not  speak  for  a  second,  and  then  these 
words  escaped  his  lips  : 

“Innocent!  Innocent!” 

(To  be  continued.) 


do  know  is  no  use  at  all.  It  is  too  late  to 
do  anything.  You  cannot  get  up  in  a  day 
what  it  would  take  you  a  fortnight  to  go 
through.  And  it  is  not  much  good,  now  you 
are  sure  it  is  useless,  to  go  over  again  what 
you  have  ilone.  You  begin  to  feel  a  sort  of 
despair,  which  becomes,  as  the  hours  close 
in,  positively  reckless.  What  do  you  care 
if  you  do  miss  ?  What’s  the  use  of  bother¬ 
ing  any  more  about  it  ?  It  cannot  be 
helped ;  why  make  yourself  miserable  ? 
Only,  you  woxdd  give  worlds  to  have  the 
thing  all  over.  Such  at  least  were  the 
sensations  which  stirred  in  the  breasts  of 
Oliver  Greenfield  and  Horace  Wraysford 
as  they  sat  somewhat  dejectedly  over  their 


books  in  Oliver’s  study  that  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

They  had  both  worked  hard  since  the 
holidays,  generally  together,  neither  con¬ 
cealing  from  the  other  what  he  had  read 
or  what  he  intended  to  read.  Very  bad  j 
rivals  were  these  two,  for  though  each  was 
intent  on  winning  the  scholarship,  each  felt 
he  would  not  break  his  heart  if  the  other 
beat  him,  and  that,  as  every  one  knows,  is; 
a  most  unheard-of  piece  of  toleration.  Now, 
however,  each  felt  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  | 
Oliver  in  particular  was  very  despondent. 

He  slammed  up  his  books  suddenly,  and 
said, 

“  I  give  it  up  ;  it’s  not  a  bit  of  use  going- 
on  !  ” 

Wraysford  pushed  back  his  chair  slowly,  ! 
and  said,  not  very  cheerio gly,. 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you’re  right, 
Noll.” 

“  I’ve  a  good  mind,”  said  Oliver,  looking 
very  morose,  “to  scratch,  and  leave  you 
and  Loman  to  fight  it  out.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  jackass,  Noll,”  replied 
Wraysford,  half  laughing.  “  That  would 
be  a  sensible  thing  to  do  !  ” 

“  All  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,”  said 
Oliver,  his  brow  clouding.  “  You  know 
you’re  well  up  and  are  going  to  win.” 

“  I’m  no  better  up  than  you  are,”  said 
the  other. 

“You  know  you’re  going  to  win,”  re¬ 
peated  Oliver. 

“I  only  wish  I  did,”  said  Wraysford, 
with  a  sigh. 

“  Why,”  pursued  Oliver,  evidently  bent 
on  a  melancholy  tack,  “  I  assure  you,, 
Wray,  I’ve  forgotten  half  even  of  what  I 
did  know.  I  was  going  over  some  of  those? 
brutal  Roman  History  dates  in  bed  last 
night,  for  instance,  and  I  positively  couldn’t 
remember  one.  Then  I  tried  the  map  of 
Greece,  but  I  was  still  worse  there ;  I 
couldn’t  remember  where  one  single  place" 
was  except  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  I’m 
sure  I  used  to  be  pretty  well  up  in  that.” 

‘  ‘  I  expect  you  were  half  asleep  at  the? 
time,”  suggested  his  friend. 

“  No,  I  wasn’t ;  I  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink. 

I  say,  Wray,  wouldn't  it  be  jolly  if  we  only 
knew  now  what  the  questions  are  going  to 
be  on  Monday  ?  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  and  ask  the  Doc¬ 
tor?”  said  Wraysford,  laughing;  “he’d 
be  delighted  to  tell  you  ?  ” 

“What  a  humbug  you  are,  Wray!  X 
say,  suppose  we  shut  up  work  now  and 
have  a  turn  on  the  river.  I’m  certain  it 
will  do  us  more  good  than  cracking  our 
skulls  here.” 

“Just  what  I  had  been  thinking.  I’m 
game,  and  it  can’t  make  much  difference.”’ 

“  I  suppose  Loman  is  grinding  up  to  the 
last  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  so;  I  was  in  hopes  he 
wouldn’t  keep  it  up.” 

“  Never  mind,  it  will  all  be  over  on 
Monday;  that’s  a  comfort !  Come  along, 
old  man.  Suppose  we  get  young  Stee  to 
cox  us  up  to  the  lock  and  back.” 

Hue  and  cry  was  forthwith  made  for 
Stephen ,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
was  out,  Paul  said ;  at  the  post,  or  some¬ 
where. 

“  Oh,  all  right ;  you  can  come  and  cox 
us  yourself,  youngster,”  said  Wraysford. 

“Cox  you!”  exclaimed  Paul;  “why, 
ain't  the  Nightingale  exam,  coming  on, 
then,  on  Monday  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is  !  ” 

“And  you  two  going  out  to  row!  X 
say,  the  Sixth  will  win  it  if  you  don’t  look 
out!  ”  said  Paul,  in  a  very  concerned 
voice. 


“Haiti  Halt!"  cried  Jarriquez. 
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It  was  quite  a  revelation  to  the  two 
boys  to  discover  how  great  was  the  interest 
taken  by  outsiders  in  the  coming  event. 
Paul  was  in  a  great  state  of  alarm,  and 
was  actually  inclined  to  refuse  to  aid  and 
abet  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  wicked 
waste  of  precious  opportunity,  until,  put¬ 
ting  his  head  into  Loman  s  study,  he 
found  that  the  Sixth  Form  fellow  was  also 
not  at  work. 

When  Oliver  and  Wraysford  appeared  in 
boating  flannels  in  the  playground  they 
created  as  much  sensation  as  if  they  had 
been  ghosts. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  going 
out,  you  fellows?”  exclaimed  Eicketts, 
one  of  the  idle  ones  of  the  Fifth. 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  said  Wraysford. 

■“  But  the  ‘  Nightingale,’  I  say  ?  ” 

That’s  not  till  Monday.” 


“  Hullo — my  eye — hurrah  !  ”  shouted 
Bramble,  taking  in  the  situation  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “  There  they  go  !  I  hope  they  get 
drowned  ;  don’t  you,  Padger  ?  ” 

Padger  was  understood  to  assent  in  this 
benevolent  aspiration. 

“Go  it.  You'll  get  the  ‘Nightingale!’ 
I  thought  you  would !  Hope  you  get 
drowned,  do  you  hear  !  Hurrah  for  the 
Sixth !  ” 

At  this  juncture  Master  Paul  gave  chase, 
and  for  a  few  moments  Bramble  and  his 
friends  were  too  much  engaged  to  speak, 
but  at  last,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and 
further  reprisals  were  out  of  the  question, 
the  hero  of  the  Tadpoles  summoned  up  all 
his  remaining  powers  to  yell, 

“  Yah  boo,  ‘Nightingale  ’  !  Hope  you 
get  drowned !  Yah !  ”  after  which  he 
went  his  way. 


The  two  friends  paddled  quietly  up  the 
river.  They  talked  very  little,  but  both 
felt  relieved  to  be  away  from  their  books. 
As  they  went  on  their  spirits  rose,  greatly 
to  Paul’s  displeasure.  That  young  gentle¬ 
man',  immoderately  jealous  for  the  glory 
of  the  Fifth,  was  content  as  long  as  the 
two  rowers  remained  grave  and  serious ; 
he  could  then  make  himself  believe  they 
were  engaged  in  mental  exercises  favour¬ 
able  to  Monday’s  examination.  But  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  whistle,  and  chaff 
him  and  one  another,  and  talk  of  their 
holiday  adventures,  Paul  became  dis¬ 
pleased,  for  they  could  not  possibly  do  this 
and  be  inwardly  preparing  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  same  time. 

However,  he  had  to  submit  as  best  he 
could,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to  steer¬ 
ing  them  cat  efully,  so  that  it  should  be  no 


“  I  know,  but  aren’t  you  grinding  for  it  ?  I  say,  don’t  let  them 
beat  you  !  Hadn’t  you  better  work  instead  of  going-out  ?  ” 

Eicketts,  by  the  way,  had  not  done  a  stroke  of  work  that  he  could 
possibly  help  all  the  term  ! 

All  the  other  Fifth  Form  fellows  they  encountered  echoed  more  or  less 
anxiously  the  same  advice.  But  the  two  friends  were  obdurate.  Threats, 
promises,  entreaties,  would  not  put  them  off  their  row  up  the  river,  and 
they  went  on  their  way,  leaving  behind  them  an  unusual  gloom  on  the 
spirits  of  their  dearest  friends. 

The  only  person  who  seemed  really  glad  to  see  them  leaving  their 
work  was  Bramble.  He,  with  his  friend  Padger,  and  a  few  other  irre- 
•  coricilables,  were  just  returning  from  a  rat-catching  expedition,  and  the 
•sight  of  the  Fifth  Form  heroes  in  boating  costume  filled  them  with  joy. 
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fault  of  liis,  at  any  rate,  if  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  showing  up  on  the  critical 
day. 

“This  old  Shar  isn’t  half  such  a  jolly 
river  as  the  Thames,  is  it,  Wray  ?  ” 

“  Rather  not !  ”  replied  Wraysford,  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  oar ;  “  and  yet  it’s  pretty  enough 
in  parts.” 

“Oh,  up  at  the  weir? — yes.  But  I’m 
s’  out  of  love  with  weirs  at  present.  I 
shudder  every  time  I  think  of  that  one  up 
the  Thames.” 

“It  wasn’t  pleasant,  certainly,”  said 
Wraysford. 

“Pleasant!  Old  man,  if  you  hadn’t 
been  there  it  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
worse  than  unpleasant.  Poor  Stee  !  ” 

“  Pull  your  left,  Greenfield  Senior,  or 
you’ll  be  into  the  bank  !  ”  sung  out  Paul. 

They  paddled  on  again  until  Gusset  Lock 
came  in  sight.  There  were  very  few  boats 
about ;  the  season  was,  in  fact,  at  an  end, 
and  the  river,  which  a  month  or  two  ago 
had  generally  swarmed  with  boats  just  at 
this  part  on  Saturday  afternoons,  looked 
quite  deserted. 

“  Shall  we  go  through  the  lock  or  turn 
round  ?  ”  inquired  Paul. 

“  May  as  well  turn,  eh,  Wray  ?  ” 

Paul  was  about  to  obey  the  order  and 
turn  the  boat,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  bank,  he  started  suddenly  to  his  feet 
and  exclaimed,  pointing  towards  the  lock- 
house,  “  Hullo  !  I  say,  there’s  something 
up  there  !  ” 

The  two  others  looked  round ;  some¬ 
thing  more  lively  than  usual  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  taking  place  at  old  Mr.  Cripps’s 
residence,  to  judge  by  the  shouts  and 
laughter  which  proceeded  from  the  group 
of  people  assembled  near  the  door. 

From  where  they  were  the  boys  in  the 
boat  could  not  see  what  the  nature  of  the 
excitement  was,  and  therefore  paddled  on 
with  a  view  to  satisf3r  their  curiosity. 

As  they  came  up  to  the  lock  Paul  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  “That’s  young  Green¬ 
field  !  ” 

“  What !  ”  said  Oliver — “Stephen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and — what  on  earth  are  they’  doing 
to  him  ?  ” 

The  boat  being  low  down  under  the 
bank,  it  was  impossible  to  see  what  was 
going  on  on  the  towpath.  Oliver,  how¬ 
ever,  having  once  heard  Stephen’s  name, 
ordered  Paul  to  put  them  into  the  opposite 
bank  quick,  where  they  could  land. 

While  this  was  being  done  a  shriek  from 
the  bank  sent  the  blood  suddenly  to  the 
faces  of  the  two  friends.  It  was  Stephen  ! 
They  dashed  ashore,  and  in  a  moment  were 
across  the  lock  and  on  the  spot.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  which  met  their  eyes  as  they  came 
up  was  qr  strange  one.  The  central  figure 
was  the  luckless  Stephen,  in  the  clutches  of 
three  or  four  disreputable  fellows,  one  of 
whom  was  Cripps  the  younger,  who,  with 
loud  laughter  at  the  boy’s  struggles  and 
brutal  unconcern  at  his  terror,  were  half 
dragging,  half  carrying  him  towards  the 
water’s  edge. 

Beside  them  stood  Loman,  flushed,  ex¬ 
cited,  and  laughing  loudly.  Poor  Stephen, 
very  unlike  himself,  appeared  to  be  utterly 
cowed  and  terrified,  and  uttered  shriek 
upon  shriek  as  his  persecutors  dragged  him 
along. 

“Oh,  don’t!  Please,  Cripps!  Don’t 
let  them,  Loman — don’t  let  them  drown 
me  !  ”  he  shouted. 

A  laugh  was  the  only  answer. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  and  just  when, 
to  all  appearances,  the  boy  was  about  to 
be  thrown  into  the  water,  that  Oliver  and 
Wraysford  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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Their  appearance  was  so  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  that  the  fellows,  even  though 
they  did  not  know  who  the  two  boys  were, 
were  momentarily  taken  aback  and  dropped 
their  prey. 

With  a  bound  Oliver  sprang  furiously 
at  Cripps,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  him, 
and  before  that  respectable  gentleman 
knew  where  he  was,  had  dealt  him  a  blow 
which  sent  him  staggering  back  in  the 
utmost  alarm  and  astonishment.  Wrays¬ 
ford,  no  less  prompt,  tackled  one  of  the 
other  blackguards,  while  Stephen,  now  re¬ 
leased,  and  cured  of  his  momentary  terror 
by  the  appearance  of  the  rescuers,  did  his 
share  manfully  with  one  of  the  others. 

The  contest  was  short  and  sharp.  A 
pair  of  well-trained  athletic  schoolboys, 
with  a  plucky  youngster  to  help  them,  are 
a  match  any  day  for  twice  the  number  of 
half-tipsy  cads.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
field  was  clear  of  all  but  Cripps,  who  ap¬ 
peared,  after  his  short  experience,  by  no 
means  disposed  fo  continue  the  contest 
single-handed.  As  for  Loman,  he  had 
disappeared. 

“  What  is  all  this  ?  ”  demanded  Oliver, 
when  at  last,  breathless  and  pale  with 
rage,  he  could  find  words. 

“Oh,  Noll!”  cried  Stephen,  “I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  But  let’s  got  away  from 
here.” 

“No,  I  won’t  go!”  shouted  Oliver — 
“  not  till  I  know  what  it  all  means.  You 
fellow  !  ”  added  he,  walking  up  to  Cripps, 
“  you’d  better  speak  or  I’ll  thrash  you  !  ” 

Mr.  Cripps,  who  had  had  time  to  recover 
somewhat  from  his  first  surprise,  looked  a 
little  inclined  to  defy  his  young  antagonist, 
but,  thinking  better  of  it,  suddenly  assumed 
his  usual  impudent  swagger  as  he  replied, 
with  a  laugh,  “  Come,  I  say,  you  do  do  it 
well,  you  do  !  It  was  a  joke — just  a  joke, 
young  gentleman.  You’ve  no  occasion  to 
flurry  yourself,  we  wouldn’t  have  hurt  a 
hair  of  the  young  gentleman’s  head.  Ask 
Mr.  Loman.” 

“  Where’s  Loman  ?  ”  demanded  Oliver. 

“Gone,”  said  Stephen.  “But  I  say, 
Noll,  do  come  away.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Do  come.” 

Cripps  laughed.  “  Don’t  you  swallow 
all  that  yroung  swell  tells  you.  He’s  a  nice 
boy,  he  is,  but — well,  he’d  better  mind 
what  he  says,  that’s  all !  ” 

“Do  come  away !  ”  once  more  entreated 
Stephen. 

“  Yes,  do  come  away,”  laughed  Cripps, 
mimicking  the  boy’s  tones.  “  When  I  calls 
up  at  the  school  I’ll  let  them  all  know  what 
a  nice  young  prig  he  is,  coming  down  and 
drinking  at  my  public-house  and  then 
turning  round  on  me.  Never  fear  !  FU  let 
them  know,  my  beauties  !  I’ll  have  a  talk 
with  your  Doctor  and  open  his  eyes  for 
him.  Good-bye,  you  sneaking  young —  ” 

“Look  here!”  said  Wraysford,  quietly 
walking  up  to  the  blackguard  in  the  midst 
of  this  discourse,  “if  you  don’t  shut  up 
directly  you’ll  be  sorry  for  it.” 

Cripps  stared  a  moment  at  the  speaker, 
and  at  the  first  he  held  out.  Then,  without 
another  word,  he  turned  on  his  heel  into 
the  cottage,  leaving  the  three  bo'ys  stand¬ 
ing  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  tow- 
path. 

“  Come  on  now,  old  man  !  ”  said  Wrays¬ 
ford  ;  “we  can’t  do  any  good  by  staying 
here.” 

Oliver  looked  disposed  to  resist,  and  cast 
a  glance  at  the  cottage  door  by  which 
Cripps  had  just  vanished.  But  he  let  him¬ 
self  be  persuaded  eventually,  and  turned 
gloomily  towards  the  boat.  Here  Paul, 
who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  fracas  on 


the  towpath,  was  waiting,  ready  to  steer 
home,  and  bursting  with  curiosity  to  hear 
all  Stephen  had  to  say. 

Greatly  to  his  disgust,  Oliver  said, 
peremptorily,  “You’ll  have  to  walk  home, 
Paul ;  Stephen  will  steer.” 

“Why,  you  said  I  might  steer.” 

Oliver  was  in  no  humour  for  an  argu¬ 
ment,  so  he  gave  Paul  a  box  on  his  ears 
and  advised  him  to  go  home  quietly  unless- 
he  wanted  a  thrashing,  and  not  say  a  word 
to  any  one  about  what  had  occurred. 

Paul  had  nothing  for  it  but  sulkily  to-  j 
obey,  and  walk  back.  At  last  the  others-  j 
got  on  board  and  put  off  homeward. 

“  Now,”  said  Oliver,  presently,  resting  ! 
on  his  oar  and  bending  forward  towards  I 
Stephen. 

“  Oh,  Noll !  ”  began  that  unhappy 
youngster,  “I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  !  it 
was  all —  ” 

“  None  of  that,”  angrily  interrupted  the- 
elder  brother.  “Just  tell  me  how  it  came 
about.” 

Stephen,  quite  cowed  by  his  brother’s 
angry  manner,  told  his  story  shortly  and* 
hurriedly. 

“  Why,”  he  said,  “  you  know  I  promised 
you  never  to  go  to  the  Cockchafer  again, 
and  I  didn’t,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  see 
Cripps  and  give  him  back  the  bicycle- 
lamp.” 

“Young  muff!”  ejaculated  his  brother. 

“  So,”  pursued  Stephen,  still  more  fal- 
teringly,  “  I  thought  I’d  come  up  this 
afternoon.” 

“Well,  go  on,  can’t  you?”  said  Oliver, 
loosing  his  temper  at  the  poor  boy’s  evident 
uneasiness. 

“  Cripps  asked  me  into  the  cottage,  and 
there  were  some  fellows  there,  smoking- 
and  drinking,  and  playing  cards.” 

“Was  Loman  one  of  them?”  put  in 
Wraysford. 

“  I  think  so,”  said  poor  Stephen,  who 
had  evidently  started  his  story  in  the  hope^ 
of  keeping  Loman’s  name  quiet. 

“  Think  so,  you  young  cad !  ”  cried 
Oliver.  “Why  can’t  you  tell  the  truth 
straight  out  ?  Was  he  there  or  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  was.  I  did  mean  to  tell  the  : 
truth,  Noll,  really,  only — only  there’s  no¬ 
need  to  get  Loman  in  a  row.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Oliver. 

“  They  made  fun  of  me  because  I 
wouldn’t  smoke  and  play  with  them.  Yon 
know  I  promised  mother  not  to  play  cards, 
Noll.  I  didn’t  mind  that,  though,  but 
when  I  wanted  to  go  away  they — that  is, 
Cripps — wouldn’t  let  me.  I  tried  to  get 
away,  but  he  stopped  me,  and  they  said 
they’d  make  me  play.” 

“Who  said?  Did  Loman?”  inquired 
Oliver,  again. 

“  Why — yes,”  said  Stephen,  falteringly; 
“he  and  the  rest.  They  held  me  down  in 
a  chair,  and  made  me  take  hold  of  the 
cards,  and  one  of  them  opened  my  mouth 
and  shouted  beastly  words  down  into  it — - 
ugh  !  ” 

“  Was  that  Loman  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Stephen,  relieved  to  be  able 
to  deny  it. 

“  What  did  he  do  ?  ”  demanded  Oliver. 

“  They  all—” 

“What  did  Loman  do?  I  say,”  again 
asked  Oliver. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  keep  back  any¬ 
thing. 

“  He  pulled  my  ears,  but  not  very  hard. 
Really,  I  expect  it  was  only  fun,  Noll.” 
This  was  said  quite  beseechingly.  “  I  said 
I  thought  they  were  all  very  wicked  to  be 
doing  what  they  did;  but  they  only  laughed 
at  that,  and  called  me  a  prig.” 


“  Much  better  if  you’d  kept  what  you 
thought  to  yourself,”  said  "Wraysford. 
“Well?” 

“  Oh,  then  they  did  a  lot  of  things  to 
rile  me,  and  knocked  me  about  because  I 
wouldn’t  drink  their  beastly  stuff,  and  they 
swore,  too.” 

“  Did  Loman  swear  ?  ” 

“  They  all  swore,  I  think,”  said  Stephen ; 
“  and  then,  you  know,  when  I  wouldn’t  do 
what  they  wanted  they  said  they’d  throw 
me  in  the  river,  and  then  you  fellows 
turned  up.” 

“  Did  Loman  tell  them  to  throw  you  in 
the  river  ?  ”  said  Oliver,  whose  brow  had 
been  growing  darker  and  darker. 

“  Oh,  .  no,”  exclaimed  Stephen,  “  he 
didn’t,  really.  I  think  he  was  sorry.” 

“  Did  he  try  to  prevent  it,  then  ?  ”  asked 
Oliver. 

“Well,  no;  I  didn’t  hear  him  say — ” 
faltered  Stephen,  but  Oliver  shut  him  up, 
and  turning  to  Wraysford,  said, 

“  Wray,  I  shall  thrash  Loman.” 

“All  serene,”  replied  Wraysford;  “  you’d 
better  have  it  out  to-night.” 

“Oh,  Noll!”  cried  Stephen,  in  great 
distress;  “don’t  fight,  please.  It  was  all 
my  fault,  for — - 

“  Shut  up,  Stee,”  said  Oliver,  quietly, 
but  not  unkindly.  Then  turning  to  Wrays¬ 
ford,  he  added, 

“  After  tea,  then,  Wray,  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium.” 

“  Eight  on  are,”  replied  his  friend. 

And  then,  without  another  word,  the 
three  rowed  back  to  St.  Dominic’s. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK, 

“Nep,”  the  School  Dog. 

t  is  a  curious  fact  that  dogs  have  the  faculty 
of  adapting  themselves  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
happen  to  live. 

At  a  grammar  school  in  Norfolk  some  fifty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  dog  who  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the  boys.  He  constantly 
came  into  the  school  with  them,  and  remained 
in  durance  vile  the  whole  time  lessons  were 
going  ou.  A  certain  place  in  the  room  was 
allotted  to  “Nep,”  and  in  this  place  he  was 
expected  to  stay.  On  one  occasion,  being 
tempted  by  a  little  boy  out  of  his  place,  both 
the  boy  and  the  dog  were  promptly  caned  by 
the  head  master. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  word  “go  ”  was 
given,  “  Nep”  would  join  in  the  crush  at  the 
door,  and  almost  invariably  getting  out  first, 
would  make  the  playground  ring  again  with  his 
joyous  bark.  In  very  truth,  the  dog  was  as 
pleased  to  get  out  of  school  as  the  boys  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  boys  of  those  days  hated 
their  books,  for  education  then  was  by  no  means 
so  attractive  as  it  now  is  ;  and  the  system  of 
teaching — if  such  it  can  be  called — in  this  school 
at  all  events,  was  barbarous  enough. 

On  the  playground  “  Nep”  was  useful  to  the 
boys  in  many  ways.  Breaking  bounds  was  an 
offence  visited  with  severe  punishment,  and 
accordingly  when  a  ball  was  hit  or  thrown  over 
the  fence,  “  Nep’s  ”  services  were  at  once  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  lost  ball  was  soon  re¬ 
covered.  Every  now  and  then  the  football 
would  be  kicked  over  the  hedge,  and  this  of 
course  “  Nep  ”  could  not  pick  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  a  cricket  or  hockey  ball.  Some 
ingenious  youngster,  however,  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  leaving  a  long  end  to  the  lace  with 
which  the  football  cover  was  fastened,  and 
“Nep  ”  soon  learned  to  seize  hold  of  the  bit  of  1 
lace,  and  in  this  way  he  could  get  the  ball  along 
pretty  well.  I 

If  by  chance  any  small  boys  from  the  town  | 
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happened  to  be  loitering  round  the  playground 
gate,  on  the  look-out,  may  be,  for  any  stray  top 
or  ball  that  might  reach  the  road,  “Nep’s” 
bristles  were  soon  up,  and  with  an  assumed 
appearance  of  surliness  he  would  scatter  the 
intruders,  barking  defiance  as  they  fled  right 
and  left. 

When  the  boys  went  home  for  the  holidays 
“Nep  ’  was  disconsolate,  and  used  to  wander 
about  the  well-nigh  deserted  premises  with  such 
a  dejected  look  on  his  expressive  old  face,  that 
told  as  plainly  as  possible  how  melancholy  he 
was. 

But  with  the  first  boy  who  returned  to  school 
after  the  holidays,  back  came  “.Nep’s”  spirits, 
and  back  came  the  life  into  him  again.  He 
knew  each  boy  as  he  arrived,  and  would  bark 
him  a  much  heartier  welcome  than  the  home¬ 
sick  youngster  received  from  the  dreaded  head 
master. 

To  all  new  boys  “Nep”  was  introduced  in 
the  most  ceremonious  manner,  and  he  not  only 
at  once  recognised  them  as  members  of  the 
community,  but  was  friends  with  them  imme¬ 
diately. 

Poor  old  dog  !  He  died  of  dropsy  at  last,  but 
he  was  a  thorough  schoolboy  to  the  very  end. 

His  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  through¬ 
out  the  school,  for  the  boys,  one  and  all,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  sympathising  friend,  and  many 
an  eye,  from  which  the  severest  thrashing  could 
not  draw  a  tear,  was  wet  from  genuine  grief  as 
it  gazed  upon  the  body  of  old  “Nep”  for  the 
last  time.  Saxon. 


“  Good  Night !  ” 


Remember  all  who  love  thee, 

All  who  are  loved  by  thee  ; 
Pray,  too,  for  those  that  hate  thee. 
If  any  such  there  be. 

Then  for  thyself  in  meekness 
A  blessing  humbly  claim, 

And  link  with  each  petition 
Thy  great  Redeemer’s  name. 
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BALLOONS  AND  ALL  ABOUT 
THEM.  * 

By  a  Professional  Aeronaut  and  Balloon- 
maker. 

[.though  balloon 
ascents  are  now 
matters  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and 
scarcely  a  feta  takes 
place  at  any  of  the 
public  gardens  with¬ 
out  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  ascent 
to  be  conducted  by 
some  well-known 
aeronaut,  yet  there 
are  very  few  people 
who  really  know 
anything  practical 
about  balloons  or 
their  construction, 
so  we  often  read 
graphic  descriptions 
of  perils  surmounted 
and  deeds  of  heroism 
performed  by  aerial 
travellers,  which  aeronauts  know  to  be  utter 
impossibilities — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  balloon  by  the  net¬ 
work  in  order  to  open  the  valve  at  the  top  and 
allow  the  gas  to  escape  ;  not  to  mention  other 
marvellous  fictions  invented  by  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  “  sensational  ”  newspaper  reporters. 

It  is  my  desire  in  the  present  series  of  articles 
to  give  the  reader  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  that  truly  wonderful  machine  by  means  of 
which  man  is  enabled  to  rise  above  his  mother 
earth  and  gaze  upon  her  beauties  from  a  height 
unattainable  otherwise.  And,  as  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  dispel  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  commence  by- 
showing  what  a  balloon  is  not,  then  I  shall 
proceed  to  describe  what  it  is,  ami  finally  I  hope 
to  give  such  information  as  shall  enable  my 
readers  themselves  to  construct  a  perfect  model 
of  a  balloon,  such  as,  if  made  on  a  proportion¬ 
ately  increased  scale,  would  be  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  the  air  one,  ten,  or  twenty  people. 

That  the  science  of  aerial  navigation  has  a 
strong  fascination  for  adventurous  dispositions 
is  a  proposition  which  none  will  gainsay  ;  and 
the  very  danger  attending  a  balloon  ascent  adds 
to  its  pleasurable  excitement.  This  danger, 
however,  is  not  only,  nor  even  chiefly  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  descent  to  the  earth,  when  the 
greatest  caution  has  to  be  observed  to  alight 
upon  a  favourable  spot  ;  and  sometimes  from 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  traveller  on  his 
arrival  upon  terra  Jirma,  as  the  following  little 
adventure  will  show. 

I  have  been  from  my  childhood  a  lover  of 
ballooning,  having  been,  I  might  almost  say, 
bora  to  the  business,  which  was  taught  me  by 
my  godfather,  the  veteran  aeronaut,  Charles 
Green,  whose  memory  is  yet  held  in  reverence 
by  many  who  knew  and  loved  him  while  he 
lived.  I  had  frequently  been  taken  by  him  in 
his  various  ascents,  and  as  I  grew  into  man’s 
estate  I  was  able  to  be  useful  to  him  in  his  trips. 
On  one  occasion  an  ascent  had  been  announced 
from  what  were  then  known  as  the  Surrey'' 
Zoological  Gardens.  Everything  was  duly- 
prepared,  the  balloon  was  filled  with  gas,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  Mr.  Green  and  I  sailed  gently 
into  the  sky  amid  the  crash  of  the  band  and  the 
cheering  of  the  people,  which  grew  fainter  and 
yet  more  faint,  and  at  last  quite  inaudible,  as  we 
mounted  higher  and  higher  towards  the  .azure 
vault  above  us. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  October,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  wafted  us  slowly  away  from  the 
mighty  city,  over  green  fields  wherein  the 
grazing  cattle  looked  rather  smaller  than. ants, 
over  villages  whose  toiling  inhabitants  seemed 
but  tiny  specks  in  the  universe  ;  until  at  length 
a  light  mist  spread  itself  over  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  See  also  illustrated  articles  on  “Fire-Balloons,”  in 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  vol.  in.,  pages  70,  100,  117,  175„ 
iso.  etc. 
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NAUTICTJS  m  SCOTLAND : 


A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY- 
EIGHT  DAYS. 


By  the  Author  of  “Nauticus  on  his 
Hobby-Horse.” 


part  VII. 


28  tli  Day. 


Glen  Boy.  Fort  William. 


Bridge  of  Boy  (a  post-office  and  a  few  scattered 
houses)  is  on  a  small  plain  at  the  junction 
of  Glen  Boy  and  Glen  Spean.  The  inn  is  but 
little  frequented.  The  landlord  was  civil,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  cooking  and  atten¬ 
dance  were  indifferent. 

After  breakfast  I  trudged  up  Glen  Boy.  The 
lower  part  is  a  sheep-walk.  Having  gone  three 
miles  1  came  to  a  fenced-in  stone,  on  which  a 
cup  was  roughly  carved.  It  appears  that  Mass 
had  once  been  said  there,  and  the  spot  has 
since  been  guarded  as  holy  ground. 

A  mile  beyond  this  I  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  three  celebrated  parallel  roads.  They 
were  clearly  marked  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
glen,  which  bent  to  the  right  from  the  point 
where  they  commenced — five  miles  from  the 
inn.  So  remarkable  was  their  appearance  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  one  had  gone  up  on  each 
side  of  the  glen  and  traced  them  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  rulers. 

I  walked  up  to  and  along  all  three  roads, 
noticing  that  their  counterparts  were  equally 
distinct. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  raised  beaches  or 
terraces,  formed  either  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
as  the  land  rose,  or  by  a  pent-up  loch  which 
released  itself  in  stages. 

The  height  of  the  lowest  terrace  from  the  val¬ 
ley  is  about  five  hundred  feet  (500ft.).  From 
that  to  the  second  212ft.  From  the  second  to 
the  upper' 82ft. 

I  made  them  all  about  the  same  width — viz., 
20ft. 


While  pursuing  my  investigations  heavy  rain 
set  in,  and  on  my  return  I  had  to  wade  through 
streams  which  I  had  easily  stepped  over  an  hour 
before.  I  may  mention  that  this  road  is  just 
cycleable  ;  but,  as  it  is  sandy,  I  should  advise 
those  who  have  time  to  go  on  foot. 

My  afternoon  was  unpleasantly  disturbed  by 
a  drunken  farmer,  who  persisted  in  relating  not 
only  his  own  private  affairs  and  speculations, 
but  those  of  his  neighbours  as  well.  I  feigned 
deafness,  and  resorted  to  other  artifices  to  boom 
him  oil',  but  eventually  was  obliged  to  lock  the 
door  to  keep  him  out  of  the  parlour. 

7  p.m.  The  rain  having  ceased,  I  determined 
to  escape  from  this  comfortless  inn,  so  I  packed 
up  my  traps  and  got  under  way. 

The  mountains  looked  uncommonly  grand  ; 
and  their  summits  being  swathed  in  clouds,  their 
apparent  height  was  greatly  increased. 

For  three  miles  trees  afforded  some  protection 
from  the  wind  ;  but  I  felt  the  full  force  of  it 
across  the  open  moor,  and  the  road  being  very 
soft  from  the  recent  rain,  it  was  hard  work  get¬ 
ting  over  the  irregular  ground  between  Spean 
Bridge  and  Fort  William. 

On  the  way  I  amused  myself  by  stalking 
grouse,  which  just  here  were  very  numerous. 
My  wheels  were  sometimes  within  a  few  feet  of 
them  before  they  became  aware  of  the  proximity 
of  their  natural  enemy. 

My  first  sight  of  Fort  William  on  low  land  by 
the  seaside  was  not  encouraging.  I  located 
myself  at  the  Macdonald  Arms,  a  wee  inn,  with 
a  tariff  to  correspond. 

Boy  Bridge  to  Spean  Bridge  =  3J  miles. 

Spean  Bridge  to  Fort  William  =  9£  ,, 

Total  run  ...  =  13  ,, 


29  th  Day. 

Fort  William.  Spean  Bridge.  Invergarry. 
Tomdoun . 

My  principal  object  in  visiting  Fort  William 
was  to  ascend  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 


Britain.  In  connection  with  this  I  asked  two- 
questions  this  morning. 

Q.  When  was  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  last 
visible  ? 

A.  We  have  not  seen  it  for  a  month. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather  ? 

A.  Impossible  to  say.  Last  Saturday  is  the- 
only  fine  day  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

The  absurdity  of  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
for  carrying  out  my  wishes  was  only  too  ap¬ 
parent.  I  walked  about,  and  finding  that  Fort 
William  did  not  improve  on  acquaintance,  and 
moreover  had  an  air  of  gloom  which  was  de¬ 
pressing,  I  resolved  to  give  up  Glencoe  and 
other  projected  excursions,  and  to  get  away  at 
once. 

11.0.  Started  for  Invergarry. 

The  mins  of  Inverlochy  Castle  can  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  road.  I  lunched  at  Spean  Bridge, 
a  great  improvement  on  Boy  Inn  ;  and  as  there- 
is  only  three  miles  between  them,  I  recommend 
the  tourist  to  put  up  here. 

The  Biver  Spean  at  the  bridge  is  a  fine  sight. 
After  crossing  it  I  turned  to  the  left,  walked 
up  a  long  steep  brae,  and  had  from  the  top  an 
effective  birdseye  view  of  the  Great  Glen. 

A  splendid  spin  of  three  miles  took  me  down 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Lochie.  An  excellent 
road  has  been  cut  out  of  the  hill-side  close  to  the 
water’s  edge.  I  ran  merrily  along  this  until 
checked  by  the  spates  which  cross  the  path 
towards  the  east  end. 

Beyond  the  loch  the  road  follows  the  canal. 
After  crossing  a  bridge  I  went  on  by  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Oicli. 

The  road  now  gradually  rose,  and  trended  to 
the  left,  until  about  a  mile  from  Invergarry, 
when  it  turned  sharp  to  the  right  by  the  Biver 
Garry.  Not  having  expected  to  see  anything  in 
particular,  I  was  all  the  more  delighted  to  find- 
myself  in  a  lovely  neighbourhood. 

On  coming  to  the  bridge  over  the  Garry,  I  can 
only  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scene  by  saying 
that  here  Nature  had  arrayed  herself  in  her 
wildest  charms. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  TALE  OF  ADVENTUBE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 
By  Louis  Bousselet. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — MR.  FRIDAY. 


The  two  cabin-boys  continued,  by  easy 
stages,  their  exploration  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  valley  of  dhe  Glenelg.  They  had  de¬ 
cided  to  push  on  to  the  sources  of  the 
river,  and,  after  having  ascertained  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,  to  return  and 
establish  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine,  within  reach  of  the  mountains  and 
the  sea. 

Daniel,  with  his  usual  versatility,  was 
quite  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  this 
Robinson  Crusoe  life.  Looking  forward 
without  alarm  to  a  long  sojourn  in  this 
uninhabited  valley,  he  already  talked  of 
making  a  garden  round  his  future  resi¬ 
dence,  and  forming  a  herd  of  tame  kan¬ 
garoos.  Penguin,  of  quieter  mood,  re¬ 
served  his  schemings — not  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  lonely  existence,  for  had  ho 
not  passed  his  early  years  among  the 
most  impressive  solitudes  ? — but  he  was 
anxious  to  assure  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  that  their  isolation  was  absolute 
and  likely  to  last. 

The  lads  got  on  very  slowly,  passing 
their  days  in  hunting  the  kangaroos,  and 
sleeping  at  night  beneath  the  branches  of 
some  large  tree.  Their  safety  was  com¬ 
plete,  for  they  had  as  yet  met  with  not  a 
single  dangerous  animal.  This  part  of 
Australia  is  not,  however,  destitute  of 
them,  for  it  contains  numerous  wild  cats 
and  wolves  of  a  peculiar  species,  which, 


however,  are  small  in  size,  and  only  leave 
their  dens  in  the  night  time. 

After  many  days’  journeying  the  tra¬ 
vellers  reached  a  large  swamp,  surrounded 
by  hills,  which  formed  the  upper  reservoir 
of  the  Glenelg.  Numerous  water-fowl 
with  brilliant  plumage  hovered  over  the 
marshy  banks,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
visitors  a  frightened  flock  tumultuously 
flew  away  and  settled  out  of  reach  of  their 
arrows. 

Penguin,  in  no  way  discouraged,  fear¬ 
lessly  entered  into  the  water,  and,  hiding 
himself  among  the  rushes,  advanced  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  some  birds. 
Daniel  saw  him  draw  his  bow  and  let  fly 
an  arrow  towards  some  invisible  object — 
successfully,  without  doubt,  for  he  in¬ 
stantly  heard  shouts  of  triumph,  and  then 
the  Canadian  regained  the  bank  in  a  few 
bounds. 

“This  time  it  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing!”  cried  he,  at  last,  quite  out  of 
breath.  “  Assuredly  we  are  in  an  enchanted 
island  !  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Why,  while  hidden  in  those  rushes  I 
saw,  close  by  me,  the  head  of  a  large  duck. 
I  aimed  carefully,  and  hit  it,  and  it  strug¬ 
gled.  I  was  afraid  it  would  fly  away,  and 
ran  towards  it,  and  it  proved  a  funny  sort 
of  bird,  I  can  tell  you.  Just  look  and 
believe !  ”  and  he  held  out  to  his  com¬ 


panion  a  strange  animal,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  small  otter,  but  possessing  a  horny 
beak  like  that  of  a  goose,  and  webbed  feet. 

“  But  that  is  not  a  bird,”  said  Daniel. 

“  Certainly  not,  for  I  have  never  seen  a 
bird  with  four  feet.  But  I  never  saw  an 
otter  with  a  duck’s  bill.  And  this  strange 
beast  knows  bow  to  use  its  beak,  for,  when 
I  caught  hold  of  it,  it  hit  me  so  severely 
that  I  nearly  let  it  go.  But  I  strangled  it 
with  a  twist  of  my  hand.” 

“  It  is  a  queer  country,”  muttered  the 
Frenchman.  ‘  ‘  Hares  as  big  as  deer,  that 
jump  about  like  squirrels,  and  carry  off 
their  young  in  a  pouch ;  ostriches ;  and 
otters  with  ducks’  heads  !  ”  ^ 

The  Australian  fauna  is,  indeed,  a  strange 
one.  The  animals  composing  it  belong 
rather  to  the  period  of  the  Oolites  than  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  The  whole  of  its 
mammals  are  marsupial,  and  there  alone  is: 
met  with  the  duckbill,  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  classed  among  the  animals  of 
fable,  and  which,  by  its  structure,  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  mammal  and  the  bird. 

The  surprise  of  the  lads  was  very  natural, 
hut  soon  Penguin,  as  the  more  practical  of 
the  two,  declared  his  wish  to  discover  if 
the  ornithorhynchus  tasted  like  a  bird  or 
like  an  otter,  and,  the  fire  having  been 
lighted  and  the  animal  dressed,  it  was  set 
roasting  forthwith. 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards  only  the  bones 
of  the  duckbill  remained.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  its  delicate  white  flesh 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  kangaroo,  and 
Penguin  carefully  put  on  >one  side  the  skin 
and  the  beak,  as  indisputable  evidence  of 
his  marvellous  discovery. 

The  meal  concluded,  the  hoys  prepared 
to  continue  their  journey,  when  suddenly 
Daniel  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  which 
caused  Penguin,  who  was  packing  up  the 
cooking  utensils,  to  look  round. 

Pale,  trembling,  and  incapable  of  speech, 
the  young  Frenchman  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  a  neighbouring  bush,  under  which 
was  a  human  form,  half  hidden  by  the 
branches.  The  Canadian  grew  pale  in  his 
turn,  hut,  grasping  his  bow,  he  strung  it, 
placed  an  arrow  in  position,  and,  pointing 
it  at  the  bush,  stood  on  the  defensive. 

This  bold  front  produced  its  effect,  for 
immediately  a  black  man,  entirely  naked, 
bounded  out  of  his  hiding-place. 

Instead  of  rushing  on  the  lads,  he  pros¬ 
trated  himself  at  a  few  paces  off,  and,  with 
his  face  on  the  ground,  .muttered  a  few 
unintelligible  words. 

“  He  is  a  savage  !  ”  said  Daniel. 

“Yes;  hut  he  looks  as  much  afraid  of 
us  as  we  are  of  him,”  said  Penguin. 
“  Besides,  he  is  a  man,  and  may  be  useful 
to  us.” 

Lowering  his  how,  the  Canadian  ap¬ 
proached  the  savage  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground  and  tapped  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  The  black  raised  his  head  and 
showed  rather  a  fine  face,  surrounded  by  a 
short  curly  heard,  and  then  slowly  rose 
and  began  to  speak  with  great  volubility. 
He  finished  his  long,  unintelligible  speech 
by  these  words,  twice  repeated,  “  Good 
man  !  good  man  !  ”  and  at  the  same  time 
touched  the  chest  of  Daniel  and  then  that 
of  the  Canadian. 

“The  savage  speaks  English!”  ex¬ 
claimed  they. 

But  although  they  asked  him  many 
questions,  they  could  obtain  no  other  reply 
than,  “  Good  man  !  good  man  !  ” 

“  It  is  evident,”  said  Daniel,  “  that  he 
knows  only  those  two  words  of  English ; 
but  he  must  have  been  with  Englishmen  to 
learn  them,  and  so  Europeans  must  some¬ 
times  visit  this  island.” 

“  This  man,”  continued  Penguin,  “  is  not 
the  only  one  of  his  kind.  We  must  follow 
him,  and  he  will  lead  us  to  his  tribe,  and 
then  perhaps  we  shall  one  day  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  company  of  the  merchants 
who  come  to  trade  with  the  negroes.” 

Meanwhile  the  Australian  quietly  scru¬ 
tinised  them,  and  never  moved.  The  man 
was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  from  time  to 
time  cast  envious  looks  on  the  supply  of 
smoked  kangaroo  flesh  which  filled  Pen¬ 
guin’s  bag.  The  Canadian  offered  him  a 
little,  and  he  devoured  it  eagerly. 

Gained  over  by  this  kind  treatment,  the 
savage  extended  his  hand  towards  the  east, 
as  if  to  invite  the  lads  to  follow  him  in 
that  direction,  and  the  two  cabin-boys 
having  rapidly  got  together  their  baggage, 
the  Australian  set  off,  turning  his  head  and 
grinning  with  satisfaction  at  seeing  that 
his  pantomime  had  been  so  well  under¬ 
stood. 

The  route  taken  by  the  black  struck 
away  from  the  river,  and  led  up  the  hill, 
whose  side  was  here  covered  with  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  and  much  brushwood.  As 
they  ascended,  the  vast  panorama  of  the 
Glenelg  valley,  with  its  magnificent  park, 
unfolded  beneath  them.  At  last,  after  an 
hour’s  climbing,  they  reached  the  edge  of 
a  barren  plateau,  stretching  away  as  far  as 


the  foot  of  some  lofty  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance.  Half-dry  lagoons,  covered 
with  a  saline  efflorescence,  shone  like  mir¬ 
rors  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  plain. 
Near  one  of  these  pools  was  erected  a 
miserable  tent  made  of  kangaroo  skins, 
supported  with  a  little  wood.  And  this  was 
the  black  man’s  home  ! 

He  pointed  it  out  to  them  with  pride, 
and  as  they  neared  it  he  uttered  two  gut¬ 
tural  cries,  which  caused  a  scantily-clad 
woman  and  two  perfectly  nude  children  to 
appear  from  out  of  it.  The  little  savages, 
at  the  sight  of  the  strangers,  gave  a  loud 
scream  and  ran  back  into  the  tent,  but  the 
mother  advanced  without  fear  towards  the 
cabin-boys  and  saluted  them  with  the 
perennial,  “  Good  man !  good  man  !  ” 

The  Australian’s  wife  knew  no  more  En¬ 
glish  than  her  husband,  but  she  seemed 
more  intelligent  and,  after  Penguin  had 
gonethrough  an  exceedingly graphiepanto- 
mime,  the  woman  pointed  with  her  finger 
to  the  mountains,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  white  men  were  in  that  direction. 

“We  are  saved!”  said  Penguin.  “If 
there  are  English  in  this  country  these 
good  people  will  lead  us  to  them.” 

Before  the  night  came  on  the  lads  were 
on  the  best  terms  with  all  the  Australian 
family — “Mr.  Friday,  Mrs.  Friday,  and 
the  Masters  Friday,”  as  Daniel  playfully 
named  them. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  passed 
by  the  side  of  the  wretched  tent,  our  two 
friends  tried  to  make  their  host  understand 
that  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  started 
on  the  journey.  The  savage  contented 
himself  with  shaking  his  head  and  point¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  Glenelg  valley, 
then  he  picked  up  two  pieces  of  wood, 
curiously  shaped,  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  made  a  show  of  going  away 
from  the  tent.  Daniel  and  Penguin  clung 
to  him,  and  by  their  gestures  begged  him 
not  to  abandon  them.  Poor  Mr.  Friday 
seemed  greatly  embarrassed.  At  last, 
noticing  the  smoked  flesh  which  Penguin 
carried  in  his  bag,  he  took  a  morsel  in  his 
hand  and  shook  it  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  valley,  and  then,  turning  towards 
the  mountains,  he  gathered  a  handful  of 
sand  and  pretended  to  put  it  into  his 
mouth. 

“  Good  man  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Canadian, 
“  I  understand  you.” 

“What  does  he  mean?”  interposed 
Daniel. 

“  Mr.  Friday  is  explaining  to  us  that 
before  we  start  we  must  go  into  the  valley 
to  get  a  supply  of  the  flesh  of  those  big 
hares  because,  in  order  to  reach  the  moun¬ 
tain,  we  shall  have  to  traverse  a  desert 
where  there  is  nothing  but  sand.” 

“  Oh,  that  is  it !  ”  said  Daniel.  “  You 
must  have  learnt  to  speak  his  language  or 
you  could  not  have  understood  him  so 
quickly,”  and,  turning  to  the  Australian, 
he  continued,  “  Good  man,  we  will  accom¬ 
pany  you.” 

On  seeing  them  follow  with  their  bows, 
the  Australian  took  the  road  to  the  valley 
at  a  gentle  trot. 

Arrived  at  the  river,  a  herd  of  kangaroos 
was  noticed  browsing  not  far  off.  Daniel 
and  Penguin  had  already  fixed  their 
arrows,  when  the  Australian  stopped  them 
with  his  hand.  Assuming  an  attitude 
worthy  of  an  ancient  athlete,  he  whirled 
round  his  head  for  a  moment  one  of  the 
pieces  of  hard  wood  with  which  he  was 
armed,  and  sent  it  whistling  through  the 
air.  It  struck  a  kangaroo,  which  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  -  and  before  the 
panic-stricken  herd  had  time  to  fly,  the 


savage  had  thrown  his  second  stick,  but 
he  was  too  eager,  and  the  weapon,  failing 
in  its  object,  whistled  over  the  head  of  the 
animal  he  had  aimed  it  at,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  on  itself,  swept  rapidly  round  towards 
the  hunters  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
Australian. 

The  lads  were  astounded,  not  so  much 
at  the  skill  of  the  savage  as  at  the  mar¬ 
vellous  quality  of  the  weapon,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  its  object,  returned  of  its  own 
account  into  the  hands  of  the  hunter,  and 
together  they  exclaimed  that  they  had  set 
foot  on  an  enchanted  island. 

Neither  of  them  had  heard  of  the  boom¬ 
erang,  that  extraordinary  missile  cut  by 
the  natives  from  the  wood  of  the  eu¬ 
calyptus,  and  which,  combining  the  move¬ 
ments  of  projection  and  rotation,  returns, 
after  describing  a  long  elliptical  course,  to 
the  point  from  which  it  has  been  thrown.  * 

Their  bows  and  arrows  now  seemed  very 
poor  inventions;  and  so  leaving  the  native 
to  continue  the  chase  single-handed,  the 
two  friends  cut  up  the  dead  kangaroo, 
and  having  lighted  a  large  fire  began  to 
smoke  its  flesh.  Mrs.  Friday,  accompanied 
by  her  interesting  family,  hastened  up  to 
offer  her  assistance,  and  the  day  was 
passed  in  preparing  the  animals  killed  by 
the  Australian. 

This  continued  for  two  days.  Evidently 
the  savages  had  come  to  the  borders  of  the 
valley  to  renew  their  stock  of  provisions, 
and  it  was  to  this  'that  the  boys  owed 
their  good  fortune  at  having  fallen  in  with 
them . 

At  last  Mr.  Friday  was  satisfied  and 
gave  the  signal  to  move.  The  smoked 
flesh  was  divided  into  bundles  wrapped 
round  with  eucalyptus  twigs,  and  the 
travellers,  black  and  white,  took  up  their 
loads  and  returned  to  the  plateau.  Then 
the  tent  was  struck  and  transformed 
into  two  large  wrappers,  in  which  the  wild 
man  and  his  wife  majestically  enveloped 
themselves,  and  then,  casting  a  last  look 
over  the  glorious  valley  of  the  Glenelg, 
Daniel  and  Penguin  plunged  into  the- 
desert  at  the  heels  of  their  guides. 

For  a  whole  week  the  little  troop 
travelled  through  a  horrible  plain  scorched 
up  by  the  sun.  During  the  day  the 
travellers  halted  for  a  minute  or  so  to  tear 
apart  a  morsel  of  kangaroo  half  warmed 
oil  a  brushwood  fire  and  to  drink  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  water.  At  night  they  lay  down  in 
the  sand,  and  the  two  cabin-boys  wrapped 
themselves  with  pleasure  in  one  of  the- 
Australian’s  tent  coverings,  for  the  nightly 
radiation  on  these  table-lands  renders 
the  air  extremely  cold  and  piercing.  At 
last  they  reached  the  mountain  chain 
to  which  the  colonists  have  given  the  name 
of  “The  Pyrenees.” 

Our  two  friends  thought  they  were  at 
the  end  of  their  journey,  for  they  under¬ 
stood  that  this  region  was  inhabited  by 
the  Europeans,  and  great  was  their  dis¬ 
appointment  when  their  guide  plunged 
down  into  the  desert  valleys  and  led  them 
by  goat-paths  through  the  passes  where 
every  minute  the  wind  threatened  to  blow 

*  “A  skilful  Australian,”  says  Mr.  Charnay,  “will 
aim  at  and  hit  with  the  boomerang  an  object  whether 
before,  beside,  or  behind  him.  I  have  seen  one  of 
them  throw  his  boomerang  over  a  hundred  yards. 
When  it  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  straight,  the 
force  of  projection  being  exhausted,  it  rose  in  the  air 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  spun  along  horizontally  in¬ 
stead  of  vertically  as  at  first.  Describing  a  very  long- 
ellipse,  it  passed  behind  the  thrower  for  some  fifty 
yards,  and  then  returned,  still  revolving  and  whistling 
loudly,  and  so  describing  concentric  ellipses  until  it 
fell  into  his  hand.  The  instrument  had  travelled  over 
three  hundred  yards,  and  returned  to  the  exact  spot 
from  which  it  started.”  We  hope  in  an  early  number 
fully  to  describe  the  boomerang  and  how  to  make  and- 
use  it. 
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them  down.  From  these  eminences  end¬ 
less  plains  were  visible  in  all  directions,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  horizon  did  the  sea  ap¬ 
pear. 


“  Our  island  is  a  very  large  one  !  ”  they 
thought. 

The  children  of  the  aborigines  had 
Teadily  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
presence  of  the  strangers.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  tender  age  they  climbed  the  rocks 
and  ran  along  without  any  appearance  of 
fatigue  throughout  the  journey.  Daniel 
and  Penguin  had  made  great  friends  with 
them,  and  in  the  very  rough  and  danger¬ 
ous  places  they  each  took  one  of  the  little 
ones  on  their  shoulders.  The  Australian, 
unmoved,  contented  himself  when  this  oc- 
•curred  with  murmuring  “  Good  man  !  ” 
but  the  poor  mother,  bending  beneath  the 
burden  with  which  she  was  loaded,  cast 
affectionate  looks  towards  the  lads,  and 
thanked  them  in  a  few  sweet  words,  the 
tone  of  which  enabled  them  to  understand 
their  meaning. 

How  long  they  were  wandering  in  these 
mountains  neither  Daniel  nor  Penguin 
■could  say,  for  they  had  neglected  to  keep 


count  of  the  days  since  their  departure. 
One  thing  was  certain,  and  that  was  that 
their  guide  was  following  the  crest  of  the 
I  mo  mtains,  and  every  time  they  attempted 


to  draw  him  towards  the  plain  he  had  dis¬ 
played  a  fear  that  was  quite  comic,  and 
refused  to  change  his  course. 

“I  understand  savages,”  said  Penguin. 
“  He  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  we 
must  mind  not  to  thwart  him,  for  if  we  do 
he  will  abandon  us.  Perhaps  the  plains 
below  are  inhabited  by  unfriendly  tribes, 
amongst  whom  we  should  not  be  in  greater 
safety  than  with  him.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  follow  him  to  the  end.” 

And  they  marched  along  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  though  worn  out  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  farther  they  went  the 
rougher  and  wilder  became  the  mountains. 
The  peaks  rising  round  them  hid  the  plain 
from  view,  and  they  followed  through  the 
deep  ravines  which  the  furious  torrents 
had  hollowed  out  through  the  granite. 

One  morning,  after  a  frugal  meal  varied 
by  some  sour  berries,  the  lads  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  continue  their  way  when  their 
friend  Friday  grandly  marched  in  front 


and  caused  them  to  ascend  a  rock  which 
overhung  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  he  showed  them  the 
plain  at  their  feet,  and  gravely  remarked, 

“  Good  man  !  ” 

Sudden  unexpected  happiness  may  be  as 
terrible  as  misfortune.  The  prisoner  who 
has  passed  years  in  a  dungeon  may  be¬ 
come  blind  on  seeing  the  sun .  The  unlucky 
man  who  loses  his  way  in  the  catacombs 
and  then  recovers  the  guiding  thread, 
which  he  has  sought  with  feverish  hands, 
faints  as  he  touches  it.  And  so  the  two 
cabin-boys,  astounded,  overwhelmed,  and 
speechless,  gazed  at  the  plain  which  the 
hand  of  the  placid  Australian  pointed  out 
to  them.  Their  eyes  looked  on  numerous 
habitations  dotted  amongst  smiling  gar¬ 
dens  !  Before  them,  at  some  distance,  was 
a  large  city  with  tall  chimneys  smoking 
around  it.  Everywhere  the  signs  of  civil¬ 
ised  life.  But  their  heads  swam,  their 
hearts  failed,  and  before  the  cruel  mirage 
they  felt  as  if  they  could  die.  It  must  be 
an  enchanted  island,  and  the  black  savage 
who  had  brought  them  to  this  spot  was 
some  gnome  desirous  by  means  of  the  de¬ 
ceitful  vision  to  feast  on  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  to  lead  them  back  once  more  to 
the  sand  and  the  rocks,  among  the  mon¬ 
sters  with  birds’  beaks  and  otters’  tails  1 
But  the  black  man  was  repeating  in  a 
chant  his  everlasting, 

“  Good  man  !  Good  man  !  ” 

And  the  words  were  the  talisman  which 
roused  Penguin  from  his  lethargy. 

“  Yes,  you  are  a  good  man,  with  an 
honest  heart  under  your  black  skin,”  cried 
he  to  him  as  he  fell  upon  his  neck.  “I 
wish  I  had  all  the  treasures  in  the  world 
to  recompense  you  -with.” 

Daniel  wept  and  gradually  returned  to 
consciousness,  and  then  he  embraced  the 
black  man  and  Mrs.  Friday  and  the  Mas¬ 
ters  Friday. 

And  now  they  felt  that  the  paradise  was 
not  a  mirage.  A  reality  was  before  them, 
and  they  longed  to  reach  it.  But  the 
Australian  refused  to  advance,  and  to  all 
their  prayers  he  replied  by  simply  pointing 
to  the  north.  They  would  then  have  to 
separate.  Once  more  the  lads  embraced 
the  savages,  and  though  they  were  but 
modest  presents,  they  left  them  their 
hatchets,  vessels,  belts,  and  all  they 
possessed.  And  then  they  bade  them  a  final 
“good-bye”  and  descended  towards  the 
valley,  and  looking  back  until  they  were 
far  away  they  could  still  see  the  Fridays 
following  them  with  their  eyes. 

An  hour  later  they  were  walking  on  a 
cleared  road.  Near  them,  in  a  meadow,  a 
European  shepherd  was  tending  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

With  hearts  trembling  with  excitement 
they  went  up  to  him. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Penguin, 
“  but  can  you  tell  us  where  we  are  ?  ” 

“  On  the  road  from  Ballarat  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,”  replied  the  man,  shortly. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  city  we  see  in 
front?” 

“  Why,  Melbourne  !  ” 

“  Then  we  are  in  Australia,  sir,  are  we 
not  ?  ”  asked  Daniel,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“Unless  you  are  in  the  moon,”  replied 
the  shepherd,  savagely ;  and  then  per¬ 
ceiving  the  young  Frenchman  rendered 
quite  giddy  by  the  news,  he  added,  in  a 
rough  tone,  “You  are  drunk,  are  you? 
Not  a  very  nice  thing  for  lads  of  your  age. 
Tf  you  were  not  in  that  state  I  would  soon 
teach  you  not  to  get  up  to  your  larks  with 
me  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ILL-USED  BOY; 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  “Jack  and  John/  etc ,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXV. — HOW  AX  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR. 
WAS  WELCOMED. 


with  the  air  of  a 
in  a  r  t  y  r.  W  h  y 
couldn’t  his  uncle 
have  rangfor  J  ames 
or  Dick,  and  sent 
them  for  the  book 
he  wanted  ?  Then 
he  went  to  the  bed¬ 
room,  turned  over 
several  books  and 
pamphlets  that 
were  on  the  table, 
and  at  last  came 
down  without  the 
guide,  declaring 
able. 

“But  I  left  one  there.  I  am  positive 
that  I  placed  it  on  the  table  when  I  came 
home,”  said  his  uncle,  rather  peevisnly. 

‘  •  Robert,  do  you  go  and  see  if  you  can  find 
it.  Perhaps  your  eyes  will  be  sharper  than 
Lawrence’s.” 

“  If  the  book  had  been  there,  I’m  sure  I 
should  have  seen  it,”  muttered  Lawrence  ; 
and  then,  as  he  could  not  very  well  argue 
the  point  with  his  uncle,  he  walked  off 
with  Robert  towards  the  bedroom  for  the 
purpose  of  sh  nving  him  that  the  book  was 
not  to  be  found. 

A  small  corridor  ran  from  the  top  of 
the  best  staircase  towards  Mr.  Hartley’s 
bedroom,  and  as  the  two  boys  walked 
along  it,  Lawrence  raised  his  voice,  and 
said,  with  no  small  annoyance,  “  I  know 
you  won’t  find  it.  There  wasn’t  a  guide  on 
the  table.”  As  he  spoke  they  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  window  in  the  bedroom 
opening.  The  boys  looked  at  each  other. 
“What’s  that  ?  ”  “  Who’s  there  ?  ”  and  in 
they  rushed  into  the  bedroom  to  find  one  | 
of  the  windows  which  had  been  secured  i 
for  the  night  wide  open,  and  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  curtains  which  the 
housemaid,  when  she  arrauged  the  room 
for  the  night,  had  drawn  closely  together. 

“Something’s  up,”  said  Lawrence,  and 
rushed  to  the  open  window,  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything,  but  not  too  dark  to 
hear  a  great  deal.  There  was  a  sound  of 
broken  glass,  a  scuffling,  and  oaths  and 
curses.  “The  villains  are  trying  to  make 
their  way  through  the  conservatory,” 
thought  Lawrence;  “smashing  the  glass 
finely.  I’ll  scare  them.” 

Up  he  ran  to  his  room  for  his  beloved 
pistol,  came  down  again  through  his  uncle’s 
bedroom,  in  case  he  should  find  any  food 
for  powder  there ;  then  seeing  all  quiet,  as 
Robert  had  closed  the  windows  and  gone 
downstairs,  he,  too,  went  down  the  best 
staircase,  by  which  means  he  avoided  the 
lobby,  or  inner  hall  as  it  was  called,  and 
went  straight  into  the  dining-room,  and 
by  so  doing  lost  a  very  lively  scene. 

The  crash  of  the  broken  glass  had  been 
heard  in  the  dining-room,  and  out  Ted  had 
rushed,  saying,  just  as  Lawrence  had  done, 
“There’s  something  up  !  ”  The  gentlemen 
followed  more  leisurely.  The  servants, 
who  had  also  heard  the  crash,  were  in  the 
lobby  before  them.  Cook  had  her  kitchen 
poker,  the  housemaid  had  seized  the 
rolling-pin,  James  had  his  best  umbrella, 


there  was  none  on  the 


and  Dick  a  rather  nice  stick,  with  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  carpets. 
There  was  gas  in  the  inner  hall  as  well  as 
in  the  outer  one,  and  on  the  kitchen  stairs, 
so  that  there  was  plenty  of  lights  for  them 
all  to  see  a  thick  pair  of  legs,  in  very 
shabby  trousers,  dangling  through  that 


pane  of  glass  of  which  I  have  spoken.  An 
attempt,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
similar  all  over  the  country  and  in  London 
also,  had  been  made  to  enter  Mr.  Hartley’s 
bedroom  while  the  family  were  supposed 
to  be  at  dinner ;  the  voices  of  the  two  boys, 
as  they  came  along  the  corridor,  had  scared 
the  invader ;  he  had  made  a  rush  for  the 
trellis-work  by  which  he  had  ascended, 
and  not  being  aware  of  the  square  of 
ground  glass  in  the  leads,  had  fallen  as 
nicely  through  a  trap  as  ever  wild  beast  had 
fallen  into  one. 

Cook  was  a  person  of  great  presence  of 
mind  and  many  resources.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  those  legs,  knowing,  as  she  did,  that 
they  had  no  business  there,  she  told  Dick 
and  Mary  the  housemaid  to  hold  them 
fast,  which  they  did,  in  spite  of  the  kick¬ 
ing  and  struggling  of  the  legs  below,  and 
oaths  and  curses  of  the  mouth  belonging 
to  them  above.  In  a  minute  Dick  had 
fetched  a  rope,  with  which  these  legs  were, 
on  their  part,  most  reluctantly  secured ; 
then  cook  held  the  rope  by  one  end,  and 
told  Dick  to  “  show  the  gentleman  how  he 
dusted  his  carpets.”  So  Dick  did,  beating 
the  legs  -with  the  steady,  thorough  persist¬ 
ence  he  used  when  Mary  gave  him  a  piece 
of  carpet  that  was  more  dusty  than  usual. 


The  owner  of  the 
legs  writhed  and 
struggled,  roared 
and  howled,  but 
Dick  kept  on 
steadily  beating 
his  carpet,  that  is 
to  say,  his  legs,  in 
a  style  that  did 
him  credit,  James 
and  Mary  looking 
on  and  encourag¬ 
ing  him  at  every 
stroke. 

Seeing  his  ser¬ 
vants  so  well  em¬ 
ployed,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  went  to  the 
back-garden  door,  observing  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Sampson, 

“  I  shall  go  and  look  about,  and  see  if 


there  are  any  more  of  those  fellows  in  the 
garden.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not 
come  with  me,  James.  I  think  cook  and 
Dick  are  equal  to  this  fellow.  Suppose 
you  run  out  for  a  couple  of  policemen,  in 
case  there  are  any  of  his  friends  lurking 
about.” 

James  did  as  his  master  had  directed  ; 
Mr.  Sampson,  taking  his  good  stout  walk¬ 
ing-stick  with  him,  went  out  in  The  garden 
with  Mr.  Hartley,  and  this  had  all  taken 
place  while  Lawrence  was  fetching  his 
pistol  and  examining  the  priming,  so  that 
he  was  quite  unaware  of  what  had  been 
done,  or  how  Dick  was  employed  when  he 
stepped  into  the  dining-room. 

{To  he  continued.) 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO' 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain. 

PAP.T  XIII. 

IIhep.e  are  many  tricks  in  mauling.  You  see  a 
forward  getting  the  hall  between  his  ankles, 
and  holding  it  there,  letting  his  friends  shove 
him  through.  Kicking  the  ball  will  usually 
cure  that  forward  of  his  propensity,  for  his 
ankles  are  pretty  sure  to  get  their  share  of  the 
kicks,  and  serve  them  right.  Y ou  see  a  team, 
pressed  near  their  goal,  systematically  fall  on 
the  ball,  and  take  a  long  time  to  get  up  again. 
That  is  simply  dishonest  play,  and  it  is  merely- 
done  to  gain  time.  A  very  common  thing  is  to 
see  forwards  habitually  get  to  one  side  of  the 
maul,  and  doing  no  good  in  shoving,  trust  to  a 
chance  to  hook  it  out  at  the  side.  That  also  is 
not  honest  play,  and  such  forwards  should  be 
told  either  to  get  behind  the  maul  and  shove 
honestly,  or  to  stop  playing  forward.  The  laws 
forbid  picking  up  in  the  maul,  so  I  need  not 
waste  time  condemning  that.  Another  dodge 
is  for  a  man  to  get  ahead  of  the  ball,  and  then, 
instead  of  coming  out  and  getting  round  behind 
it  again  (as  he  is  bound  by  the  law  of  off  side  to 
do),  straddling  his  legs  and  trusting  to  his 
friends  to  carry  it  past  him,  and  so  put  him 
on  side.  That  is  a  vice  in  a  forward.  Shove 
honestly  straight  through,  keeping  behind  the 
ball,  and  you  will  be  a  good  forward  in  a  maul. 

The  spectators  don’t  in  the  least  realise  the 
work  that  is  going  on  in  a  good  hard  maul.  To 
them  it  looks  like  a  stupid  shoving-match. 
The  men  in  the  heart  of  it  know  very  differently. 
You  can’t  maul  well  and  play  to  the  gallery  at 
the  same  time.  One  dodge  in  mauling  I  shall 
refer  to,  and  have  done  with  the  subject.  Heel¬ 
ing  out—i.e.,  letting  the  ball  back  through  you, 
while  you  continue  shoving  till  your  rear  men 
kick  or  throw  it  back  to  a  back.  Is  that  fair  ? 
Much  has  been  said  on  this  point.  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  maintain  that  it  is  fair  ;  as  fair  as  it  is 
to  throw  the  ball  back  when  you  are  getting 
tackled.  It  is  just  another  form  of  passing.  I 
do  not  thereby  advocate  its  general  use.  But 
when  near  an  opponent’s  goal,  what  earthly  use- 
is  there  in  shoving  through  just  to  let  them  touch 
down,  and  have  a  kick  at  the  25  ?  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  rather  against  the  spirit  of  the  game. 
But  after  all,  the  spirit  of  the  game  is,  get  goals, 
and  if  you  find  that  the  best  way  to  get  goals 
is  to  heel  out,  do  it.  Don’t  do  it  all  over  the 
field,  but  do  it,  if  you  can,  near  goal.  If  your 
opposing  half-hacks  are  half  quick,  they  will 
prevent  its  being  much  good.  It  must  be  done 
very  rapidly,  or  it  is  illegal.  If  the  ball  is 
allowed  to  linger  on  its  way  back,  while  the  for¬ 
wards  in  front  of  it  are  shoving  away,  they  are 
off  side  ;  and  impeding  opponents  when  off  side 
is  illegal.  Therefore  in  scientific  and  lawful 
heeling  out,  the  ball  should  be  passed  back 
almost  in-tantly  the  maul  is  formed. 

So  much  for  mauls. 

(7)  Loose  Scrummaging.  A  loose  scrummage 
may  be  described  as  half  way  between  a  maul 
and  a  dribble.  It  is  a  dribbling  maul.  In  a 
loose  scrummage  the  players  are  not  wedged  to- 
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.■gether  as  in  a  maul,  nor  are  they  running  clear 
down  the  field  as  in  a  dribble.  They  are  in  a 
mass,  and  yet  each  player  has  elbow-room,  and 
instead  of  his  work  being  shoving,  it  is  more 
close-quarter  charging.  It  is  the  natural  and 
proper  finish  of  a  maul.  The  elements  of  the 
maul  break  up,  and  the  hall  is  knocked  about 
loose  among  them.  It  is  the  most  dashing, 
the  most  hard-working,  and  the  roughest  thing 
in  football.  It  is  in  a  loose  scrummage  that 
the  true  good  forward  shows  up. 

Watch  the  game,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
same  man,  or  at  least  one  of  the  same  set  of 
two  or  three  men,  is  always  the  one  who  comes 
away  out  of  a  loose  scrummage  with  the  ball. 
Why  ?  Because  they  keep  on  the  hall.  They 
don’t  rush  about  furiously,  like  a  mad  hull  in  a 
china-shop,  nor  do  they  stand  lialf-dazed,  nor 
watch  outside  for  a  chance  to  pick  it  up  and  be 
off,  leaving  their  friends  in  the  melee  to  get  the 
knocks,  while  they  get  the  halfpence.  They 
keep  their  heads  following  the  ball,  keeping 
close  on  it,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  any  opponent 
into  whose  arms  it  may  rise,  while  they  drive 
it  through  with  their  feet,  cleaving  their  way 
through  their  opponents  with  their  shoulders. 
In  a  loose  scrummage  is  not  the  time  for  a 
player  to  he  squeamish  about  knocking  about 
his  men.  If  hard  play  means  roughness,  then 
a  loose  scrummage  must  he  rough,  but  it  need 
not  he  coarse,  nor  need  it  be  dangerous.  If  a 
man  is  fool  enough  to  pick  up  in  a  loose  scrum¬ 
mage,  he  runs  a  chance  of  being  sent  head  fore¬ 
most,  with  a  lot  of  men  on  the  top  of  him,  and 
getting  his  neck  or  spine  stretched,  and  seriously 
injured  ;  but  the  remedy  is  obvious — let  no  man 
stoop  to  pick  up  in  a  loose  scrummage.  If  men 
will  only  keep  their  heads  up  and  their  legs  be¬ 
low  them,  they  need  fear  no  accident  in  a  loose 
scrummage,  beyond  a  kick  on  the  shin  or  a 
knee  in  the  thigh,  both  painful  and  disabling 
pro  tem.,  but  not  serious  injuries. 

I  should  advise  the  loose  serummager  to  keep 
on  the  ball. 

Keep  your  head  and  your  temper. 

Don’t  pick  up  the  ball. 

Go  straight  ahead,  and  don’t  be  trying  to  get 
it  out  at  the  side. 

Get  through  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  dribble 
it  on. 


(To  be  continued.) 


GOATS  AM  GOAT-KEEPING, 

TOR  PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT. 

By  a  Professional  Judge. 

TART  II. — REDDING.' — PURCHASE  OF  STOCK — 
PRICE,  ETC. 


a  word  as  to 
bedding.  Straw 
is  bought  by  the 
truss,  and  one 
would  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  be¬ 
grudge  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  it,  did 
lie  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  the 
soiled  bedding 
makes  the  very 
best  of  •  garden 
manure  —  in¬ 
deed,  in  many 
parts  of  the 
country  small 
farmers  will 
supply  you  with 
straw  if  they 
are  permitted  to  have  the  manure.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pegler, 
to  have  a  box  of  dry,  sifted  garden  mould 
in  a  comer  of  the  goat-shed.  A  little  of  this 
can  always  he  sprinkled  down  under  the  straw, 
or  thrown  over  any  wet  or  mess. 

You  cannot  he  too  particular  in  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  your  goat-shed.  Never  permit  it  to 
smell  high  or  strong  ;  clean  it  out  daily,  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  shaking  the  bedding  well  up  and 
removing  the  soiled  parts.  The  best  time  to 


clean  the  place  out  and  make  everything  snug 
and  tidy  is  the  evening. 

In  the  country  a  deal  of  stuff  may  be  gathered 
in  dry  weather  about  the  hedge  sides,  which 
will  do  excellently  well  for  bedding,  such  as 
withered  grass,  dead  leaves,  and  especially  dead 
ferns  or  “  breckans.” 

After  you  have  made  every  preparation  for 
her  keep  and  comfort,  and  not  before,  it  will  be 
time  to  think  of  buying  the  animal  herself. 
Then  the  following  questions  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  your  mind  and  demand  reply  : 

1.  What  breed  of  goat  should  I  go  in  for  ? 

2.  Where  am  I  likely  to  obtain  such  a  one  ? 

3.  How  am  I  to  teil  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad  ? 

4.  What  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  a  good  goat  ? 

I  will  try  to  answer  these  questions  seriatim 

et  verbatim. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  breed  or  species.  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  this  is  of  paramount 
consequence.  If  you  go  in  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque,  you  may  have  a  long-haired, 
long-horned  Welsh  goat,  or  a  long-haired  Irish 
goat.  The  former  are  said  to  he  very  good 
milkers  ;  hut  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  beauty 
give  place  to  sound  utility. 

Secondly,  probably  the  best  plan  of  obtaining 
a  good  goat  would  be  to  advertise  in  either  the 
“Exchange  and  Mart,”  or  the  “Live  Stock 
Journal.”  The  advertisement  need  not  be  a 
long  one.  You  will  get  several  answers,  and 
the  animal  you  think  will  suit  should  be  sent 
to  you  on  approval,  after  she  has  been  fully 
described  by  letter  and  warranted  quiet,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  good  buying  an 
animal  that  defied  you  to  milk  her.  Another 
plan  to  get  a  good  goat  would  he  to  procure— 
by  writing  to  the  secretary  for  it— a  catalogue 
of  a  recent  Crystal  Palace  Goat  Show.  You 
would  see  by  this  who  were  the  most  successful 
breeders,  and  a  letter  to  one  of  them  would,  in 
all  probability,  insure  courteous  reply. 

Thirdly,  you  have  received  the  goat  on  ap¬ 
proval,  and  you  wish  to  know  whether  it  be 
worth  keeping  or  not.  Upon  this  question 
hinges  your  future  success  or  failure.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  then,  that  the  animal  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  is  in  full  milk.  By  keeping  her  for  two 
days,  having  made  arrangements  to  that  effect 
with  the  sender,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out 
two  things— first,  whether  she  be  quiet  or  not ; 
secondly,  the  amount  of  milk  she  gives.  And. 
here  are  the  properties  you  are  to  look  for  in 
a  good  milch  goat.  She  ought  to  be  of  large 
size,  with  a  small  head  and  bright  prominent 
eyes,  the  ears  ought  to  be  of  good  size  and  some¬ 
what  hanging,  and  the  horns  short  or  entirely 
absent.  You  can  take  in  all  this  at  a  glance, 
and  you  will  then  turn  your  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  udder  and  teats.  Both  ought  to  he 
big,  the  former,  indeed,  should  give  to  the 
animal  somewhat  of  a  straggling  gait.  Both 
the  udder  and  teats  should  point  a  little  for¬ 
wards  instead  of  hanging  pendulous. 

Next,  as  to  the  age — you  want  her  to  be  from 
two  to  four  years  old.  A  young  goat  is  full  of 
life  and  friskiness,  hut  the  teeth  form  the  great 
criterion  of  age.  There  are  no  front  teeth  or 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  of  a  goat — the  animal 
is  like  a  cow  in  this  respect— but  it  is  by  the 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  that  the  age  is  got  at. 

A  goat  of  a  year  old  has  all  its  teeth,  namely, 
thirty- two  :  twelve  on  the  upper  jaw,  side  teeth 
only,  and  on  the  lower  also  twelve  side  teeth, 
with  the  addition  of  eight  front  teeth  or  incisors. 
The  following  would  be  the  formula  : 

Upper  jaw  6  4-  6  =  12  molars  ) 

Lower  jaw  6  +  6  —  12  molars  +  8  .•  =  32 
incisors  =  20  ) 

The  incisors  in  the  young  goat  are  small  and 
pointed,  hut  in  the  second  year  the  two  centre 
front  teeth  are  replaced  by  two  larger  ones, 
leaving  three  small  on  each  side.  In  the  third 
year  one  on  each  side  of  the  new  central  big 
ones  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  by  large  teeth, 
leaving  only  two  small  teeth  on  each  side  of 
four  large  ;  the  fourth  year  other  two  fall  out 
and  are  replaced,  and  the  fifth  year  the  last  pair, 
so  that  now  all  the  front  teeth  are  large  ones. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Middle  Division. 

Illuminating  Competition. 

IN  this  Class  the  Guinea  Prize  has  been  won, 
but  in  proceeding  to  award  it  we  found, 
ourselves  in  a  difficulty.  Six  of  the  competitors 
run  one  another  so  closely,  though  in  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  styles,  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to 
judge  as  between  them — or,  at  any  rate,  hardly 
fair  to  give  the  prize  to  one,  and  pass  by  the 
others.  Their  work  was  all  excellent  in  its 
way  ;  and  the  diversities  of  treatment  were  so 
marked  that  only  adjudicators  biased  in  favour 
of  a  particular  school  of  art  -would  care  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  particular  specimen  the  “best.” 
"We  have,  therefore,  increased  the  amount  of 
the  prize  in  this  Class  from  One  Guinea  to  Three 
Guineas,  and  award  it  in  Six  Prizes  of  10s.  6(L 
each  as  follows  : — 

Edward  Woodall  Oakley  (aged  15  years), 
Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton,  Staffs. 

Sidney  Kiffin  Greenslade  (aged  14  years), 
6,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

Albert  C.  Breden  (aged  14  years  3 
months),  149,  Skidmore  Street,  Harford  Street, 
Mile  End,  E. 

Edwin  Firth  (aged  16  years),  28,  Fleet 
Street,  Derby. 

Harry  Smith  (aged  16J  years),  15,  Durham 
Road,  Sheffield. 

Howard  N.  Dayie  (aged  14  years),  Fox’s 
Bank,  Bideford,  North  Devon. 

Certificates. 

Frederick  Colin  Tilney,  8,  Citizen  Road,  Holloway, 
N. 

John  Thomas  Pegg,  41,  Dove  Street,  Nunnery  lane, 
York. 

Edgar  J.  Baldwin,  10,  Catlicart  Street,  Inkerman  Rd., 
Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

George  F.  Dawson,  27,  High  Petergate,  York. 

Thomas  Sutton  Lones,  South  Hoad,  Smethwick,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Wm.  E.  Pilley,  Carnfortli  House,  8,  Chippinghouse 
Road,  Sheffield. 

Ernest  Ryley,  12,  St.  James’s  Street,  Derby. 

John  Wm.  Schoon,  121,  Priestman  Street,  Manning- 
ham,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Lewis  Grey,  6,  Catherine  Grove,  Greenwich. 
Archibald  J.  Jackson,  Perrin  House,  Colerne,  near 
Chippenham,  Wilts. 

Victor  McCowen,  Tralee,  co.  Kerry. 

Frank  Innous,  1,  Leighton  Grove,  Leighton  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

Geo.  Leno  Long,  35,  Theberton  Street,  Islington,  n. 
Arthur  Harwood,  Lea  Green,  Mil-field. 

Edwd.  W.  Keen,  6,  Cambridge  Terrace,  -Torpoint, 
Devonport. 

Trios.  Riding  Lewis,  184,  Clifton  Street,  Brook’s  Bar, 
Manchester. 

Fredk.  Wm.  Goodchild,  Haulbowline  Island,  co. 
Cork. 

W.  F.  Littler,  Tibenham  Rectory,  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk. 

Francis  Aidan  Hibbert,  Bridge  Street,  Shrewsbury. 
Arthur  F.  Ealey,  care  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ward,  grocer, 
Coggeshall,  Essex. 

Marshall  Broomhall,  2,  Pyrland  Road,  Mildmay 
Park. 

Andrew  Warwick,  62,  Caroline  Street,  Langholm, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Alfred  John  Fowler,  8,  Oval,  Hackney  Road,  e. 
Samuel  John  Carter,  10,  Berkeley  Street,  St.  John’s 
Lane,  Clerkenwell,  E.c. 

Frederick  Kneebone,  15,  Trehend  Street,  Bedford. 
Alfred  J.  Rushton,  174,  Lodge  Road,  Hockley,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

John  Cameron,  40,  Grove  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wm.  J.  Giddins,  Royal  Mews,  Pimlico. 

Andrew  Archibald,  17,  New  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Benjamin  McCall  Barbour,  108,  Rose  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

John  A.  Cumming,  35,  Ashley  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Henry  E.  RyALL,  34,  Alma  Street,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 
Henry  E.  Mallet,  4,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

Trios.  W.  Elldred,  56,  Herne  Hill  R,oad,  Camberwell. 
Wm.  Fell,  Church  Walk,  Ulverston. 

Herbert  A.  Hall,  77,  Pennywell  Road,  Bristol. 
Donald  Mackay,  Eastnor  House,  Park  End  Road, 

I  Gloucester. 
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Prank  A.  Williams,  9,  Montalbo  Terrace,  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham. 

-Geo.  L.  Richardson,  Middleton  Street,  George,  Dar¬ 
lington. 

Arthur  Twells,  Station  Street,  Long  Eaton. 

PETER  J.  Smail,  33,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

J.  w.  Harrison,  Orchard  House,  Church  Street,  Sta- 
pleford,  Notts. 

Edwd.  O'Brien,  7,  Rostrevor  Terrace,  Rathgar, 
Dublin. 

W.  G.  FOOTITT,  36,  Pond  Street,  New  land,  Liucoln. 

Albert  Dallas  Gawthorp,  ISC,  Exeter  Street,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Walter  Vincent,  21,Sewardstone  Road,  West  Victoria 
Park, K 

Arthur  Wm.  Stearn,  Mill  Cottage,  Milton  Road, 
C'ambs. 

Wilfrid  H.  Thompson,  27,  Church  Row,  Hampstead, 
NAY. 

Albert  F.  Matthews,  32,  Saltram  Villas,  Shirland 
Road,  w. 

Henry  C.  F.  Eversfield,  4,  Range  Road,  Gravesend, 
Kent. 

Hruce  Wright,  Wesley  Cottage,  Mousehole. 

Edwin  L.  Lewis,  Grove  House,  Brook  Road,  Bristol. 

Edwd.  J.  Lyne,  26,  Tollington  Park,  n. 

Harry  C.  Newlyn,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

James  E.  Pearce,  105,  High  Street,  Smethwick,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Claude  K.  Poynter,  Clewer  Green  School,  Windsor. 

W.  Chamberlain,  128,  Arkwright  Street,  Nottingham. 

W.  A.  McBean,  Belmont  Villa,  109,  Merton  Road, 
Wimbledon. 

Chas.  F.  BICKERTON,  20,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.c. 

Chas.  Herbert  Procter,  8,  Grand  Place,  Bruges, 
Belgium. 

Richd.  51.  West,  3,  Square  Topffer,  Tranches,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

S.  E.  Cox,  63,  Grosvenor  P^oad,  St.  Paul’s,  Bristol. 

Frank  Coulthard,  1,  Vane  Street,  Bath. 

G.  A.  Verrier,  Messrs.  Caley  and  Son,  drapers, 
Windsor. 

Augustus  E.  Spinney,  21,  Princes  Road,  Brighton. 

E.  C.  Alston,  Mount  Pleasant,  Highlands,  Lether- 
head. 

Walter  Fuze,  4,  Albemarle  Terrace.  Taunton. 

A.  A.  STOREY,  18,  Cranberry  Street,  York  Road,  Leeds. 

Lionel  W.  E.  C.  Branford,  8G,  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

John  A.  Kingdon,  jun..  Belle  Vue,  South  Molton, 
Devon. 

Geo.  H  Kirkland  Rowell,  1.  Formosa  Villa,  Bitton 
Street,  Teignmoutli,  South  Devon. 

F.  G.  Harmer,  76,  Lower  Broad  Street,  Ludlow. 

James  A.  Carswell,  22,  Meeting  House  Street,  Cole¬ 
raine,  eo.  Londonderry. 

Ernest  A.  Sneath,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Schools, 
Hatton  Garden,  E.c. 

Alexander  B.  Keage,  5,  Church  Walks,  Llandudno, 
North  Wales. 

Chas.  M.  Goodyear,  39,  Lincroft  Street,  Moss  Lane 
East,  Manchester. 

George  E.  Eastaff,  76,  Silchester  Road,  Notting  Hill, 
W. 

Albert  Hy.  Yelland,  Trevorrick  Farm,  St.  Issy,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

John  Hurst,  47,  Oliver  Street,  Stockport. 

Wm.  Hy.  Todd,  31,  Alexandra  Street,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester. 

Frank  W.  Charles,  11,  Ampton  Street,  Gray’s  Inn 
Road,  w.c. 

Albert  Rawlins,  34,  Tancred  Street,  Taunton. 

Oliver  E.  E.  Cooper,  6,  White  Conduit  Street,  Pen- 
tonville. 

Sebf.rt  N.  Saunders,  C,  St.  Alban’s  Terrace,  Stretford, 
near  Manchester. 

Clement  Rouffignac,  Mousehole,  Penzance,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Charles  Farmer,  2,  Derfald  Court,  St.  Michael's  Street, 
Shrewsbury. 

Albert  C.  Kelway,  St.  John’s  Hill,  Flushing,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

'Frederick  Berry,  9,  Grafton  Street,  Bolton. 

Harry  Cotter,  Ardcanny  Rectory,  Kildimo,  co. 
Limerick. 

William  March  ant,  Berlin  Villas,  Vale  Road,  South- 
borough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

F.  W.  Irving,  Clyde  Vale,  Coombe  Laue,  South 
Croydon. 

Bernard  Lamb,  37,  Soho  Square,  w. 

IIaury  R  Taylor,  Birdmouut  Cottage,  Cotton  Hall, 
Eton,  Windsor. 

Herbert  J.  Biggs,  6,  Banbury  Road,  South  Hackney. 

Alfred  Seear,  4,  Gore  Road,  Victoria  Park. 

Ernest  Day,  Frinsbury,  Rochester. 

Hilton  Towers,  59c  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 

Arthur  H.  Chaklesworth,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

W.  C.  Broadbripge,  3,  Eshe  Road,  Great  Crosby,  near 
Liverpool. 

George  Grimshaw,  19,  Grafton  Street,  Bolton. 


“ $01/0  ©Inn”  |£ifebo;it 

(Sums  received  to  December  31st.) 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  ..£649  IS  lOf 

Dec.  13. — Per  J.  Bradburn  (Portsmouth), 

2s.  2d. ;  W.  G.  Wood,  etc.,  ljd.;  J.  W.  N. 
(Queensbury),  2s.  6d. ;  Per  T.  F.  B.  Trem- 
low  (Southport),  £7  4s.  Gd.;  A.  F.  (Chelms¬ 
ford),  2s.  Gd.  ;  R.  W.  B.  P.  (Pendleton), 

2s.  6d . 7  14  3J 

Dec.  14. — A  Sailor’s  Brother  (Pendleton), 

12s.  4d.  ;  Per  S.  Dewar  Holden  (Ilfra¬ 
combe),  £10  5s.  ;  John  W.  Clark  (Henley- 
on-Thames),  Gd.  ;  Per  Stewart  Wallace 
(Feebles),  £3 ;  W.  Mower  (Blofleld), 

Is.  7d . 13  19  5 

Dec.  15 .—Per  Alec  Glenny  (Barking),  13s.  ; 

Per  Fredk.  A.  White  (Mile  End  Road), 

12s.  ;  Per  Geo.  Mitchell  Davidson  (Lock- 
-erbie),  £2 10s. ;  Per  John  Donald  (Glasgow), 

9s . 4  4  0 

Dee.  10.—  Per  Geo.  Dickson  (Bowling),  Gs. ; 

Per  William  Campbell  (Frodingham), 

£3  0s.  7d. ;  Quorndon,  Gd.  ;  Henrich  (Par- 
tick),  5s.  ;  Per  J.  P.  West  (Bungay), 

10s.  lOd . 4  2  11 

Dec.  17. — Per  J.  Macfarlane  (Dartmouth 
Park),  £1 ;  Theodore  and  Ambrose  R.,  Is. ; 

Per  W.  Wallis  (Newington),  7s.  ;  Per 
P.  H.  Nodin  (Southport),  £1  10s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
Edward  Newnham,  12s.  Gd .  3  11  0 

Dec.  19. — Per  Miss  Beatrice  Lucas  (Hendon), 

£19  2s.  ;  Per  E.  J.  Pearce  (Nunhead), 

£1  10s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Robt.  C.  Campbell  (Stir¬ 
ling),  Gs.  Gd.  ;  Per  Fred.  Arniitage  (Tau- 
ranga,  N.Z.),  10s.;  Per  A.  Shand  (Ceylon), 

I8s.  3d.;  J.[E.  (Kirkby  Shore),  2s.;  C.  A.  A. 

(Gosport),  Is.;  W.  Curson  Yeo,  Gd.;  Harry 
and  Francis  Robinson  (Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Harry  Tattam  (Ilfra¬ 
combe),  2s.  6d.;  Per  T.  II.  Day,  17s.  ..  23  12  9 

Dec.  20.— Boathook  (Old  Trafford),  Is. ; 

Francis  H.  H.  Ashdown  (Kentish  Town), 

Gd.;  Per  Duncan  Arthur  (Bude),  15s.  10d.; 

Herbert  W.  Frost  (Devonport),  Is.  Gd.  ; 

H.  Thompson  (Canonbury),  4s.  lid.; 

Robert  J.  W.  and  Mary  Eleanor  W.  (Nat- 
land  Parsonage),  5s.  ;  Fredk.  Nainby 
(Alford),  £1  17s  ;  George  V.,  Is. ;  Arthur, 

Edie,  and  Charlie  P^oberts  (Bedford), 

7s.  Gd. ;  Per  A.  W.  Batchelor  (Man¬ 
chester),  3s.  0£d.  ;  Herbert  C.  Lloyd 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.),  4s.  . .  4  1  3J 

Dec.  21.—  Per  Ferdinand  Berven  (West 
Hartlepool,  19s.  Gd.  ;  Per  A.  E.  Carter, 

£2  10s.;  Magnus,  2s.  Gd.;  C.  A.  G.  Hewett 
(Norwich),  6d.  ;  Fredk.  S.  Hagon  (West 
Kensington  Park),  Is.  ;  Per  Charles  H. 

Frayling  (Caine),  £1  4s.  6d. ;  C.  G.  Bous- 
ileld,  2s. ;  Per  W.  A.  Bone  (Greenock), 

£2  Ss. ;  A.  Whittaker  (Derby), 

Is. ;  Fiz  (Exeter),  Gd.  ;  Per  II.  E. 

B.  (Exeter),  8s.  ;  Gaston  Demur¬ 
est,  £1 ;  Y.  N.  (Bray,  co.  Wick¬ 
low),  £1 ;  C.  Robinson  (East¬ 
bourne),  Gd.  . .  . .  9  18  0 

Dec.  22.— J.  L.  Blick  (Droitwich), 

2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  E.  G.  Adeney,  9s. ; 

W.  and  F.  B.  (Pimlico),  Is.  Gd.  ; 

Per  E.  Hall  (Eccles),  £1;  M. 

Grant  Peterkin  (Forres),  Is.;  Per 
U.  W.  Poore  (Rainhill),  £4  Is.  Gd.; 


A.  D.,  Is.  ;  Henry  Firth 
(Stockbridge),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

Herbert  (Horley),  Is. ; 

Per  Geo.  Fathers  (Bo¬ 
rough,  S.E.),  Gs.  8d.  ..  £6  G  3 

Dec.  23.— C.  E.  Walker 
(Walkden),  Is. ;  Per 
Wm.  Hy.  Warren  (Can¬ 
terbury),  11s.  7d. ;  Per 
Samuel  C.  Chapman 
(Plymouth),  £1  5s.  7d.  ; 

Chailes  Geake  (Laun¬ 
ceston),  Gs.  ljd. ;  Anony¬ 
mous,  2s.  6d.  ;  Per 

Llewellyn  Nicholas  (Stratford),  12s.  9d. ; 

Per  L.  M.  White  (Queen  Street),  £3  . .  5  19  Gj 

Dec.  24.— T.  and  A.  E.  Pettinger  (Bradford), 

2s.  Gd.;  Per  Charles  Bertram  (Gateshead), 

Gs.  Gd. ;  Syd  and  Birt  (Stourbridge),  2s.  Gd. ; 

A.  Kettlewell,  (Kensington),  Gd.  ;  David 

B.  Bookey,  M.D.  (H.M.S.  Euryalus),  2s.  Gd.; 

Per  S.  J.  Wallis  (Gainsboro’),  9s.  Gd.  ; 

G.  F.  Hillman  (Barnsbury),  5s .  19  0 

Dec.  28.—  Per  A.  A.  Plowright  (Lynn),  2s.  ; 

G.  R.  Cook  (York),  Is. ;  Per  W.  C.  Phipps 
(Peltham),  13s.  4d. ;  Amicus  (Sale),  Is. ;  A 
Reader,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Alfred  S.  Tyler 
(Stockport),  17s.  Gd.;  Per  —  Reeve  (Grant¬ 
ham),  8s.  Gd. ;  J.  G.  and  R.  5V.  Briggs 
(Derby),  2s.  Gd.;  Per  R.  R.  Meadows  (Dor¬ 
chester),  4s.  7d.  ;  Xenoclides  (Browns- 
wood  Park),  Gs.  ;  Per  Thomas  Shaw 
(Penarth),  £2  5s.  Gd.  ;  Per  G.  E.  O.  (Sale), 

2s.  7Jd.  ;  J.  M.  R.  A.,  3d.  ;  James 
Blossom  (Sheffield),  2s.  ;  A  Sailor’s  Bro¬ 
ther,  Is.  2d.;  Hugh  C.  Hoyle  (Accrington), 

Is.  Gd. ;  H.  Broadbent  (Leeds),  2s. ;  Cuslmie 
Gamrie,  Is.  ;  Per  E.  G.  Wheeler,  5s.  Gd. ; 

V.  K.  Cornish,  Is.  ll£d. ;  Mountaineer 
(Muir  of  Ord),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  E.  J.  Bur- 

goyne  (Sutherland  Row),  £2  ifs .  8  18  11 

Dec.  29.— Coverley  (Holloway),  Gd. ;  Per 
J.  Benning,  4s.  ;  J.  S.  (Harrow),  Is. ; 

F.  T.  S.,  Is. ;  Wm.  Johnson  (Plashet),  5s.  ; 

Per  Walter  Humphrey  (Sutton  Coldfield), 

£1  12s.  ;  A  Poor  Boy  Tunbridge  Wells), 

4d.  ;  Somebody,  2s. ;  Alfred  H.  Snape 
(Melbourne,  near  Derby),  5s.;  Per  Arthur 

G.  Leighton  (Nottingham),  £3  8s.  Gd.  ; 

A.  Urquhart  (Aberdeen),  3s.  ;  H.  Small- 
man,  jun.  (Essex  Road),  14s.  Gd. ;  Per 
Egbert  Ruse  (Plymouth),  15s.  9d. ;  Per 

Harry  Parker,  £1  . 8  12  7 

Dec.  30.  — C.  J.  Wylde  (Brixton),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

J.  E.  P.,  2s. ;  Per  W.  A.  Hirst  (Hudders¬ 
field),  10s. ;  A.  R.  B.  Savage  (Southsea),  2s. ; 

Per  II.  Fredk.  Hall  .(New  Southgate), 

11s.  Gd.  ;  Boys  of  Buccleuch  Dramatic 
Society  (Hawick),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  Arthur 
Baker  (New  Swindon),  2s.  3d. ;  Fred.  Meen 
(Stoke  Newington),  Is.  ;  A.  Saltzberger 
(Anerley),  Is.  Cd.  ;  G.  P.  G.  and  T.  W.  G., 

4s.;  Captain  and  Mrs.  B.  Mitchell,  per 
E.  Humphreys  (Beaumaris),  10s.  ;  J.  A. 
and  C.  Pink  (Camden  Town),  5s.;  John  S. 

Steel  (Wood  Green),  2s.  Gd. ;  John  Scott 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Is.  ;  Per  II.  E.  H. 

(Krome),  7s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Miss  A.  A.  Stables 
(Ulverston),  £2  5s.  Gd.;  Jack  and  Jill,  2s. ; 

S.  T.  G.  (Wilbarston),  2s.  6d. ;  Per  L.  G. 

Davis,  12s.  Gd . 0  7  9 

Dec.  31. — E.  S.  (Edgware  Road),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

Sidney  J.  Rose  (St.  Albans),  Is.  ;  M.  and 
D.  S.  (Glasgow),  3s.;  A.  H.  Barclay  (Dork¬ 
ing),  4s.  4d.;  Harry  S.  (Burnley),  Gd. ;  Ske¬ 
leton,  2s.  ;  Ralplio,  2d.;  Arthur  R.  Weir, 

Is. ;  P.  R.  P.  C.,  6s. ;  Belmontonians,  10s.  1  10  6 
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Ajax.— You  must  re-polish  your  table.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  heat  marks. 

E.  .1.  H.  Churcher.— Try  Mr.  H.  Sweet's  “Handbook 
of  Phonetics"  (4s.  6d.),  published  at  the  Clarendon 
Press;  or  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone's  “Spelling  Reform” 
(Is.  6d.),  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  one  which  we  think  advisable  for  school¬ 
boys  to  trouble  their  heads  about.  Schoolmasters 
are  naturally  interested  in  it,  and  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  professional  papers  would  doubtless  procure  you 
full  information.  The  Boy’s  Own  paper  is  written 
for  its  readers,  and  correspondents  can  only  claim  a 
small  portion  of  our  attention,  hence  we  only  give  a 
limited  space  for  answers ;  and  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  ten  thousand  letters  a  year,  and  at  that  rate 
they  are  now  coming  in,  it  must  be  obvious  that  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  them  can  be  replied  to.  The 
reason  of  delays  and  omissions  in  our  replies  has 
over  and  over  again  been  explained  in  these  columns 
for  the  guidance  of  our  supporters,  and  we  hardly 
understand  why  the  “  constant  subscribers’’  did  not 
think  fit  to  point  it  out  to  you. 

Cricketer. — The  only  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
another  stamp  is  the  addition  it  would  make  to  the 
present  numerous  varieties,  and  the  consequently 
increased  complication  of  the  Post  Office  accounts. 
It  seems  a  small  matter  to  you,  when  you  are  able  to 
get  just  one  other  sort  of  stamp ;  but  the  General 
Post  Office  books  would  show  you  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  checking  of  that  single  variety  necessitates 
hundreds  of  extra  entries,  hours  of  additional  labour, 
and  pounds  of  additional  wages.  The  question  re¬ 
solves  itself,  as  do  all  such  suggestions,  into — is  the 
extra  convenience  worth  the  extra  cost  ? 

Mike.  —  Armatage’s  “Stableman’s  Companion,"  and 
other  books  on  the  Horse,  published  by  E.  Warne 
and  Co. 

Orny.— Of  the  books  you  mention  perhaps  Harting’s 
“Handbook  of  British  Birds,”  published  by  Van 
Voorst  at  7s.  6d.;  and  John’s  “  British  Birds  in  their 
Haunts,"  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knoudedge,  are  the  best.  Two  of  our  best 
known  ornithologists  are  Dr.  Dresser  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
llarting. 

V.  E.  M. — To  clean  old  gilt  frames,  sponge  them  over 
lightly  with  a  little  hot  spirits  of  wiue,  and  leave 
them  to  dry. 

H.  Surr. — Ramsay’s  “  Physical  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales,”  or  Jukes  and  Geikie’s  “  Manual." 

Gamma. — The  Irish  terrier,  the  Yorkshire  terrier,  and 
the  fox-terrier  have  their  tails  cropped  ;  all  the 
other  terriers  are  shown  with  their  tails  in  a  natural 
condition. 

Marquina.— There  is  not  a  single  well-authenticated 
instance  of  frogs  or  toads  being  found  in  a  solid 
piece  of  rock,  in  which  there  did  not  exist  some  cre¬ 
vice  by  which  the  animal  had  found  entrance  to  the 
hole.  The  absurdity  of  a  living  animal  inhabiting  a 
continuous  limestone  shell— say  of  Devonian  age — is 
sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  with  even  the  slight¬ 
est  smattering  of  geology.  Your  other  questions 
have  been  frequently  answered. 

W.  H.  A. — Messrs.  Searle,  of  Lambeth,  or  Turk,  of 
Kingston,  would  build  you  a  canoe.  The  price  would 
depend  on  the  finish  and  fittings.  Apply  direct  to 
them  for  jiarticulars. 

HORATIO.— We  cannot  account  for  people's  tastes,  but 
there  is  no  healthier  food  than  porridge,  with  plenty 
of  milk.  That  made  with  coarse  oatmeal  is  best. 

Erimus  and  Others  who  desire  information  regarding 
hooks  in  foreign  languages  should  consult  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Mr.  Nutt,  of  the  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Norgate,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  or 
Messrs.  Trtibner,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  In  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  particular  books  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
or  some  other  of  the  large  wholesale  houses,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamps  for  price  and  postage,  and  giving  full 
author’s  name,  and  publisher  if  possible,  will  procure 
you  the  book  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Cricket.— 1.  The  ecliinoderms  of  the  chalk,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  common  Ananchytes  ovatus,  are  frequently 
called  “shepherd’s  crowns”  by  the  quarrymen. 
Galerites  is  perhaps  as  well-known  as  Ananchytes  by 
the  same  name.  If  you  go  fossil-hunting  in  any 
quarry  on  the  Upper  Chalk  yon  are  almost  sure  to 
find  some  specimens— they  are  the  commonest  of  all 
the  cretaceous  fossils.  2.  Hardly  in  our  line. 

S.  Marshall. —The  slur  marks  in  violin  music  always 
mean  that  the  notes  so  connected  should  be  played 
by  one  sweep  of  the  bow.  The  cases  you  send  are  all 
free  from  difficulty,  but  you  can  get  very  nearly  the 
same  effect  without  the  slur,  although  it  would  not 
do  to  tell  a  music-master  so. 

Amateur.— Swimming  was  gone  into  at  length  in  our 
first  volume.  We  know  of  no  good  book  such  as  you 
require. 

Wm.  White.— Your  parrot,  you  say,  has  sores  of  the 
mouth  and  round  the  beak,  and  redness  round  the 
eyes.  These  are  symptomatic  of  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Change  the  drinking-water  daily, 
as  well  as  the  gravel,  and  see  that  the  cage  is  kept 
sweet  and  clean.  Give  daily  fresh  bread-and-milk, 
with,  in  cold  weather,  a  little  hemp- seed,  and  now 
and  then  a  cayenne  pod.  Put  a  few  drops  of  iron  in 
his  water,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Dinneford’s 
fluid  magnesia.  Paint  the  mouth  and  round  the 
beak  with  powdered  alum  ten  grains,  water  two 
ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

J.  F.  Robinson. — Your  first  letter  must  have  gone 
astray.  About  guinea-pigs  driving  away  rats,  it  is 
commonly  said  they  will,  but  our  own  experience  is 
contrary  to  this  notion. 

J.  E.  Gordon.— 1.  You  want  the  points  of  the  Laverack 
setter.  Here  they  are,  epitomised  from  Mr.  Lave¬ 
rock’s  own  description.  Head  long,  light,  but  not 
snake-headed  or  deep-flewed,  but  with  a  sufficiency  of 
lip  ;  fore-quarters  strong,  chest  deep  and  wide,  loin 
very  strong,  shoulders  slanting,  and  not  higher  than 
the  bind-quarters  ;  the  back  level,  in  fact,  and  broad 
and  strong  ;  short  legs,  especially  fro"1  hock  to  foot. 
Coat  long,  soft,  and  silky  ;  dark  liazei  eyes,  mild  and 
intelligent ;  ears  low  set  on  and  close  to  the  head, 
giving  a  round  development  to  the  skull.  Colour 
black  or  blue-and-white,  ticked  or  lemon-and-white 
Beltons.  2.  Laverack,  who  died  about  three  years 
ago,  wrote  a  book  on  the  setter.  It  is  published  by 
Longmans  and  Green. 

Qeinnie. — "When  a  canary  suffers  from  so-called 
asthma,  there  is  very  little  good  can  be  done  for  it. 
But  you  may  put  a  senna  leaf  or  two  in  its  water  now 
and  then,  and  when  very  bad  a  few  drops  of  warmed 
castor-oil  may  give  relief.  Feed  very  plainly  on 
black  and  white  canary-seed  ;  keep  warm,  dry,  and 
free  from  draughts,  and  avoid  giving  dainties  of  any 
kind. 

Henrick.— Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  crown  is  the 
Post  Office  distinguishing  mark.  You  simply  prove 
what  we  are  constantly  saying.  Can  you  not  see 
that  the  common  defaced  stamps  of  a  country  are 
only  of  value  when  they  are  sent  out  of  it?  Taking 
the  price  you  mention,  it  only  means  sevenpence 
a  thousand,  and  you  would  not  get  the  commonest 
stamps  of  the  French  Republic  over  here  at  that 
rate. 

Rowland  Hill.— They  are  circular  stamps.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  affixing  adhesive  stamps  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  inland  letters  and  book-packets  may,  at  a  few 
of  the  principal  offices,  be  prepaid  in  cash,  provided 
the  amount  be  never  less  than  a  sovereign,  and  that 
the  letters  or  book-packets  be  tied  up  in  bundles 
representing  a  postage  of  five  shillings  each,  and 
with  the  addresses  all  arranged  inthe  same  direction, 
to  make  things  easy  for  the  defacers.  When  such 
quantities  are  posted  the  stamps  used  are  those  you 
mention. 

Jingo. — To  make  hard  water  soft  throw  in  powdered 
lime,  and  this,  uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid,  will 
render  the  water  incapable  of  holding  in  solution 
any  longer  the  lime  so  contained  before  you  added 
your  powder. 

Eiz. —  The  second  volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
began  with  No.  38. 

Ein  Knabe.— Tt  depends  on  the  way  you  ride  your 
machine.  If  you  ride  a  bicycle  properly  it  would 
have  quite  the  opposite  effect. 

A.  B.  Ward.— The  keys  need  not  necessarily  be  pla¬ 
tinised — that  is  only  done  to  prevent  rust.  You 
must  have  failed  to  insulate  your  wires  properly. 

A  Coin  Collector  has  simply  got  a  Danish  “  ore,”  and 
it  is  worth— a  farthing  ! 

Rob.  —  Nigger  minstrels  black  their  faces  with  powdered 
burnt  cork. 

Le  Roy. — The  ring  on  a  Winter’s  machine  must  be  of 
wood.  Glas3  would  not  do  as  well. 

Star. — Be  cautious  in  arguing  on  the  absence  of  a 
thing.  You  are  quite  wrong,  for  Mars  has  got  two 
moons,  no  matter  what  your  class-books  may  say. 

An  Amateur  Angler.— 1.  The  addresses  as  given  in 
the  articles  are  quite  sufficient,  and  when  an  address 
is  so  given  you  will  find  It  almost  invariably  to  be 
the  one  generally  used,  and  in  the  shortest  form 
that  will  ensure  letters  reaching  their  intended 
destination.  2.  Send  the  money  with  the  order. 
3.  Methylated  spirits  are  spirits-of-wine,  to  which 
have  been  added  certain  proportions  of  shellac  and 
wood-spirit,  so  as  to  render  the  mixture  undrink¬ 
able,  and  consequently  allowed  by  the  Excise 
authorities  to  be  sold  without  duty.  It  is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  only. 


Ticket  and  Hesper.— The  name  is  not  “Miers,”  but 
“Thiers”— Adolphe  Thiers,  the  famous  French  his¬ 
torian,  politician,  and  President  of  the  Republic; 
born  1797,  died  1877. 

Sigma.— Gustavus  Adolphus  defeated  Tilly  at  Lefpsic 
—the  “Battle  of  Breitenfeld  ; ’’—again  at  the  Lech, 
where  he  received  the  wound  from  which  he  died  a 
fortnight  afterwards  at  Ingolstadt,  and  he  won  the 
Battle  of  Lutzen  against  Wallenstein,  though  he  was 
shot  dead  early  in'the  fight.  Wallenstein  was  assas¬ 
sinated  fifteen  months  afterwards  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  See  Schiller's  “Thirty  \rears’ 
War,”  of  which  there  are  several  English  transla¬ 
tions. 

F.  P.  Starr.— You  can  buy  your  design.  Our  articles 
on  Dogs  in  the  Second  Volume  contain  what  you  ask 
for. 

G.  G.  B.— See  our  articles  on  Gymnastics  and  Training. 
Two-pound  bells  are  quite  heavy  enough.  We  have 
over  and  over  again  endeavoured  to  explain  that 
dumb-bells  do  not  improve  in  their  effects  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight,  and  that  in  fact  the  lighter 
they  are  the  better.  In  the  Swedish  system  wooden 
dumb-bells  are  used.  If  you  can  twist  a  couple  of  561b. 
weights  about  as  easily  as  you  say.  lifting  them  up 
at  arm’s  length  level  with  your  shoulders,  etc.  (a  fact 
you  so  kindly  mention  in  order  to  give  us  an  “  idear  ” 
of  your  accomplishments),  we  are  afraid  that  you  will 
find  dumb-bell  exercise  very  poor  fuu  indeed. 

Poisson.— The  ground  was  gone  over  before  in  our 
Aquarium  articles. 

A.  Burton.  —  The  autograph  to  the  right  is  that  of 
Admiral  Coligny  ;  the  other  is  that  of  William  Penn. 

H.  and  P.  R. — 1.  A  cheap  thermometer  may  do  any¬ 
thing.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  temperature  as 
you  name  was  ever  registered  in  this  country  on  a 
properly  verified  instrument.  2.  Mr.  Childers  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  last  Liberal 
Administration.  3.  Wines  all  contain  alcohol,  as  we 
have  before  explained  ;  and  some  home-made  ones 
are  highly  intoxicating,  though  generally  they  are 
innocuous. 

W.  Bangert. — There  are  always  more  females  born 
than  males,  hut  the  deaths  more  than  redress  the 
balance  in  a  few  years. 

Cozoo. — To  gild  leather  you  first  dust  it  over  with  dry 
powdered  white  of  egg,  yellow  resin,  or  gum-mastic. 
Then  lay  on  a  leaf  of  gold  and  press  it  down  with 
your  stamp,  heated  to  a  good  heat  (not  a  red  one). 
Where  the  stamp  touches  the  resin  is  melted  and 
sticks,  where  it  does  not  the  gold  can  be  brushed 
off.  A  greasy  cloth  is  used  for  this  dusting-off  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  when  the  rag  gets  full  of  gold,  as  it  ooes 
in  time,  you  sell  your  duster  to  a  refiner,  and  he 
burns  it,  and  regains  the  precious  metal. 

Arrowhead.  — 1  he  small  letters  under  the  head  on  the 
coins  are  the  die-sinkers’  initials ;  the  other  small 
letters  the  initials  of  the  founders.  We  do  not  give 
prices.  A  flint  arrowhead  is  not  worth  much  in  a 
pecuniary  sense. 

Old  Brigander.— Physiological  diagrams  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bailli^re,  Churchill,  W.  and  A.  K.  John¬ 
ston,  and  Stanford,  and  you  can  get  them  all  sizes 
and  prices. 

Quis,  Theta,  and  Others. — When  a  king  is  not  In 
check,  but  cannot  be  moved  without  going  into 
check,  and  you  have  no  other  piece  to  play  or  move 
to  make,  you  are  said  to  be  stalemated,  and  the 
game  is  drawn.  Scholar’s  mate  is  that  sometimes 
given  to  a  tyro  at  the  fourth  move,  when  the  queen 
takes  the  king’s  bishop's  pawn,  and  checkmates. 
Smothered  mate  is  given  by  a  knight  when  the  king- 
is  so  hemmed  in  by  his  own  men  that  he  is  rendered 
useless.  The  pawn  is  said  to  be  worth  l'OO,  the 
knight  3'05,  the  bishop  3'50,  the  rook  5'48,  and  the- 
queen  9'94.  This  is  of  course  supposing  that  all 
other  things  are  equal. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  EIGHTS  RESERVED. 


Where  are 


CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  FIGHT  THAT  DID  NOT  COME  OFF. 

>ys  |  them.  Paul,  despite  his  promise  of  secrecy,  :  secrecy  his  version 
er-  j  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  confid-  !  towpath.  Of  corn-; 
ire  ing  to  one  or  two  bosom  friends  in  solemn  frightfully  distorted 
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mouth,  to  mouth,  hut  it  flew  like  wildfire 
through  St.  Dominic’s  all  the  same. 

When  Oliver  and  his  friend  with  Stephen 
entered  the  school-house,  groups  of  in¬ 
quisitive  boys  eyed  them  askance  and 
whispered  as  they  went  by.  It  seemed 
quite  a  disappointment  to  not  a  few 
that  the  three  did  not  appear  covered 
with  blood,  or  as  pale  as  sheets,  or  with 
broken  limbs.  No  one  knew  exactly  what 
had  happened,  but  every  one  knew  some¬ 
thing  had  happened,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  heroes 
of  the  hour  had  had  something  to  show 
for  it. 

Oliver  was  in  no  mood  for  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  anybody,  and  stalked  off  to 
his  study  in  gloomy  silence,  attended  by 
his  chum  and  the  anxious  Stephen. 

A  hurried  council  of  war  ensued. 

“  I  must  go  and  challenge  Loman  at 
once,”  said  Oliver. 

“  Let  me  go,”  said  Wraysford. 

“  Why  ?  ” 

‘ 1  Because  most  likely  if  you  go  you’ll 
have  a  row  in  his  study.  Much  better 
wait  and  have  it  out  decently  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  I’ll  go  and  tell  him.” 

Oliver  yielded  to  this  advice. 

“  Look  sharp,  old  man,”  he  said, 
“  that’s  all.” 

Wraysford  went  off  on  his  mission  with¬ 
out  delay. 

He  found  Loman  in  his  study  with  his 
books  before  him. 

“  Greenfield  senior  wants  me  to  say  he’ll 
fight  you  after  tea  in  the  gymnasium  if 
you’ll  come  there,”  said  the  ambassador. 

Loman,  who  was  evidently  prepared  for 
the  scene,  looked  up  angrily  as  he  replied, 

“Fight  me?  What  does  he  want  to 
fight  me  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,”  said 
Wraysford. 

“I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  what’s 
more,  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fel¬ 
low.  Tell  him  that.” 

“  Then  you  won’t  fight  ?”  exclaimed  the 
astounded  Wraysford. 

“  No,  I  won’t  to  please  him.  When  I’ve 
nothing  better  to  do  I’ll  do  it ;  ”  and  with 
the  words  his  face  flushed  crimson  as  he 
bent  it  once  more  over  his  book. 

Wraysford  was  quite  taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  answer,  and  hesitated 
before  he  turned  to  go. 

“  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  ”  said  Loman. 
“  Don’t  you  see  I’m  working  ?  ” 

“Look  here,”  said  Wraysford,  “  I  didn’t 
think  you  were  a  coward.” 

“Think  what  you  like.  Do  you  suppose 
I  care  ?  If  Greenfield  wants  so  badly  to 
fight  me,  why  didn’t  he  do  it  last  term  when 
I  gave  him  the  chance.  Get  out  of  my 
study,  and  tell  him  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  or  any  of  your  stuck-up  Fifth  !.” 

Wraysford  stared  hal’d  at  the  speaker, 
and  then  said, 

“  I  suppose  you’re  afraid  to  fight  me, 
either  ?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  clear  out  of  my  study  I’ll 
report  you  to  the  Doctor,  that’s  what  I’ll 
do,”  growled  Loman. 

There  was  no  use  staying,  evidently  ;  and 
Wraysford  returned  dejectedly  to  Oliver. 

“  He  won’t  fight,”  he  announced. 

“Not  fight !  ”  exclaimed  Oliver.  “  YvLy 
ever  not  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  because  he’s  a  coward.  He 
says  because  he  doesn’t  choose.” 

“But  he  must  fight,  Wray.  We  must 
make  him !  ” 

“You  can’t.  I  called  him  a  coward,  and 
that  wouldn’t  make  him.  You’ll  have  fo 
give  it  up  this  time,  Noll.” 


But  Oliver  wouldn’t  hear  of  giving  it 
up  so  easily.  He  got  up  and  rushed  to 
Loman’s  study  himself.  But  it  was  locked. 
He  knocked,  no  one  answered.  He  called 
through  the  keyhole,  but  there  was  no 
reply.  Evidently  Loman  did  not  intend  to 
fight,  and  Oliver  returned  crestfallen  and 
disappointed  to  his  study. 

“It’s  no  go,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  his 
friend’s  inquiry. 

“  Oh  well,  never  mind,”  said  Wraysford. 
“  Even  if  you  could  have  fought,  I  dare  say 
it  wouldn’t  have  done  much  good,  for  he’s 
such  a  sullen  beggar,  there  would  have 
been  no  making  it  up  afterwards.  If  I 
were  you  I  wouldn’t  bother  an y  more  about 
it.  I’ll  let  all  the  fellows  know  he  refused 
to  fight  you!  ” 

“What’s  the  use  of  that?”  said  Oliver. 
“  Why  tell  them  anything  about  it  ?  ” 

But,  tell  them  or  not  tell  them,  the  fel¬ 
lows  knew  already.  It  had  oozed  out  very 
soon  that  a  fight  was  coming  off,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  whole  school  wa.s  in  excitement. 
For,  however  little  some  of  them  cared 
about  the  personal  quarrel  between  Oliver 
and  Loman,  a  fight  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  was  too  great  an  event  to  be  passed 
by  unheeded. 

The  Fifth  were  delighted.  They  knew 
their  man  could  beat  Loman  any  day  of 
the  week,  and  however  much  they  had 
once  doubted  his  courage,  now  it  was 
known  he  was  the  challenger  every  mis¬ 
giving  on  that  score  was  done  away  with. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  Ricketts  to  a  small 
knot  of  his  class-fellows,  “  he  could  finish 
him  up  easily  in  one  round.” 

“  Yes,”  chimed  in  another  knowing  one, 
“Loman’s  got  such  a  wretched  knack  of 
keeping  up  his  left  elbow,  that  he’s  not  a 
chance.  A  child  coidd  get  in  under  his 
guard,  I  tell  you ;  and  as  for  wind,  he’s  no 
more  wind  than  an  old  paper-bag !  ” 

‘  ‘  I  wish  myself  it  was  a  closer  thing,  as 
long  as  our  man  won,”  said  Tom  Senior, 
with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  voice. 
“  It  will  be  such  a  miserably  hollow  affair, 
I’m  afraid.” 

“  I’m  sorry  it’s  not  "VVren,  or  Callonby, 
or  one  of  them,”  said  another  of  these 
amiable  warriors  ;  “  there’d  be  some  plea¬ 
sure  in  chawing  them  up.” 

At  this  moment  up  came  Pembury,  with 
a  very  long  face. 

“  It’s  no  fight  after  all,  you  fellows,” 
said  he.  “  Loman  funks  it !  ” 

“What!  he  won’t  fight!”  almost  shrieked 
the  rest.  “  It  must  be  wrong.” 

“  Oh,  all  right,  if  it’s  wrong,”  snarled 
Pembury.  “I  tell  you  there’s  no  fight; 
you  can  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like,”  and 
off  he  hobbled,  in  unusual  ill-humour. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Fifth.  They 
saw  no  comfort  anywhere.  They  flocked 
to  Oliver’s  study,  but  he  was  not  there, 
and  Wraysford’s  door  was  locked.  The 
news,  however,  was  confirmed  by  other 
reporters,  and  in  great  grief  and  profound 
melancholy  the  Fifth  swallowed  their  tea, 
and  wondered  if  any  set  of  fellows  were  so 
unlucky  as  they. 

But  their  rage  was  as  nothing  to  that  of 
the  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles. 

These  amiable  young  animals  had  of 
course  sniffed  the  battle  from  afar  very 
early  in  the  evening,  and,  as  usual,  rushed 
into  all  sorts  of  extremes  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject.  A  fight!  A  fight  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  !  A  fight  between  Green¬ 
field  senior  and  a  monitor !  Oh,  it  was 
too  good  to  be  true,  a  perfect  luxury; 
something  to  be  grateful  for,  and  no  mis¬ 
take  ! 

Of  course  a  meeting  was  forthwith 


assembled  to  gloat  over  the  auspicious 
event. 

Bramble  vehemently  expressed  liis  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Sixth  Form  man  would 
eat  up  his  opponent,  and  went  the  length 
of  offering  to  cut  off  his  own  head  and 
Padger’s  if  it  turned  out  otherwise. 

Paul  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  vehemently  backed  the  Fifth  fellow. 

“When’s  it  to  come  off,  I  say?”  de¬ 
manded  Bramble. 

“  To-night,  I  should  say,  or  first  thing 
in  the  morning.” 

“Sure  to  be  to-night.  My  eye!  won’t 
Greenfield  senior  look  black  and  blue  after 
it !  ” 

“  No,  he  won’t,”  cried  Paul. 

“  Turn  him  out !  ”  shouted  Bramble. 
“  No  one  wants  you  here,  do  we.  Padger  ? 
Get  yourself  out  of  the  meeting,  you 
sneak !  ” 

“  Get  yourself  out,”  retorted  Paul. 

The  usual  lively  scene  ensued,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
boy  entered. 

“  Look  sharp,”  he  cried ;  “  it’s  half  over 
by  now.  They  were —  ” 

But  what  the  end  of  his  sentence  was  to 
be  history  recordeth  not.  With  a  simul¬ 
taneous  yell  the  youngsters  rushed  head¬ 
long  from  the  room,  down  the  passages, 
out  at  the  door,  across  the  quadrangle,  and 
into  the  gymnasium.  Alas !  it  was  empty. 
Only  the  gaunt  parallel  bars,  and  idle 
swings,  and  melancholy  vaulting-horse. 

With  a  yelp  of  anger  the  pack  cried 
back,  and  made  once  more  for  the  school- 
house.  At  the  door  they  met  Stephen. 

“  Where’s  the  fight,  young  Greenfield?” 
shouted  Bramble. 

“  Nowhere,”  replied  Stephen. 

“  What !  not  coming  off  ?  ”  shrieked  the 
youngsters. 

“  No,”  laconically  answered  Stephen. 

“Has  your  brother  funked  it  again?” 
demanded  Bramble,  in  his  usual  concilia¬ 
tory  way. 

“  He  never  funked,  you  young  cad,”  re¬ 
torted  the  young  brother. 

“  Yes,  ho  did,  didn’t  he,  Padger  ?  That 
time,  you  know,  last  term.  But  I  say, 
Greenfield  junior,  why  ever’s  the  fight 
not  coming  off  ?  ” 

“  Loman  won’t  fight,  that’s  why,”  said 
Stephen;  and  then,  having  had  quite 
enough  of  catechism,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  indignant  youngsters  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  rush  back  to  the  Fourth  J unior, 
there  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  denouncing 
the  caddishness  of  everybody,  and  to  make 
up  by  their  own  conflicts  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  others. 

Oliver  meanwhile  had  settled  down  as 
best  he  could  once  more  to  work,  and  tried 
to  forget  all  about  the  afternoon’s  adven¬ 
tures.  But  for  a  long  time  they  haunted 
him  and  distm-bed  him.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himself  cooling  down  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  accents  and  Roman 
history. 

“  After  all,”  said  he  to  Wraysford,  “  if 
the  fellow  is  a  coward  why  need  I  bother  ? 
Only  I  should  have  rather  liked  to  thrash 
him  for  what  he  did  to  Stee.” 

“Never  mind, — thrash  him  over  the 
Nightingale  instead.” 

The  mention  of  the  “Nightingale,”  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  serve  to  heighten  Oliver’s 
spirits  at  all. 

He  turned  dejectedly  to  his  books,  but 
soon  gave  up  further  study. 

“  You  can  go  on  if  you  like,”  said  he  to 
Wraysford,  “  I  can’t.  It’s  no  use,  I  think 
I  shall  go  to  bed.” 

“  What !  It’s  not  quite  nine  yet.” 
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“Is  that  all  it  is?  Never  mind ;  good 
night,  old  man.  I’m  glad  it  will  all  he  over 
on  Monday.” 

Before  Oliver  went  to  bed  he  had  a  talk 
with  Stephen  in  his  study.  He  succeeded 
in  putting  pretty  vividly  before  his  young 
brother  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  by  going  down  to  the  public-house 
and  associating  with  a  man  like  Cripps. 

«  What  I  advise  you  is,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  the  Doctor  at  once.  If  he 
hears  of  it  any  other  way,  you  re  done  for. 
Oliver  certainly  had  an  uncompromising 
way  of  putting  things. 

“  Oh,  Noll,  I  never  could  !  I  know  1 
couldn’t.  I  say,  will  you  ?  You  can  tell 
him  anything  you  like.” 

Oliver  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

“All  serene;  I’ll  do  it.  Mind,  I  must 
tell  him  everything,  though  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  say,  do  you  think  I’ll  be 
expelled  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  not.  There’s  no  knowing, 
though.” 

“  Oh,  Noll !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  It’s  your  only  chance,  I  tell  you.  If 
Cripps  comes  up  and  talks  about  it,  or 
Loman  tells,  you’re  sure  to  be  expelled.” 

“Well,”  said  Stephen,  with  a  gulp,  “I 
suppose  you’d  better  tell  him,  Noll.  Need 
I  come  too  ?  ” 

“  No,  better  not,”  said  Oliver.  “  I’ll  go 
and  see  if  he’s  in  his  study  now.  You  go 
upstairs,  and  I’ll  come  and  tell  you  what 
he  says.” 

Stephen  crawled  dismally  away,  leaving 
his  brother  to  fulfil  his  self-imposed  task. 


Oliver  went  straight  to  the  Doctor’s 
study.  The  door  stood  half  open,  but  the 
Doctor  was  not  there.  He  entered,  and 
waited  inside  a  couple  of  minutes,  expect¬ 
ing  that  the  head  master  would  return ; 
but  no  one  came.  After  all,  he  would  have 
to  put  off  his  confession  of  Stephen’s  de¬ 
linquencies  till  to-morrow ;  and,  half 
relieved,  half  disappointed,  ho  quitted  the 
room.  As  he  came  out  he  encountered 
Simon  in  the  passage. 

“  Hullo,  Greenfield  !  ”  said  that  worthy; 
“  what  have  you  been  up  to  in  there  ?  ” 

“  I  want  the  Doctor,”  said  Oliver  ;  “do 
you  know  where  he  is  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  him  go  upstairs  a  minute  ago ; 
that  is,  I  mean  downstairs,  you  know,” 
said  the  lucid  poet. 

This  information  was  sufficiently  vague 
to  determine  Oliver  not  to  attempt  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  the  Doctor  that  night, 
so,  bidding  a  hurried  good  night  to 
Simon,  he  took  his  way  down  the  passage 
which  led  to  Stephen’s  dormitory. 

He  had  not,  however,  gone  many  steps 
when  a  boy  met  him.  It  was  Loman. 
There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  Oliver’s 
breast.  Here  was  the  very  opportunity 
which  an  hour  or  two  ago  he  had  so  eagerly 
desired.  The  whole  picture  of  that  after¬ 
noon’s  adventures  came  up  before  his  mind, 
and  he  felt  his  blood  tingle  as  his  eyes 
caught  sight  of  Stephen’s  persecutor. 
Should  he  pay  off  the  score  now  ? 

Loman  saw  him,  and  changed  colour. 
He  evidently  guessed  what  was  passing 
through  his  enemy’s  mind,  for  a  quick 


flush  came  to  his  face  and  an  angry  scowl 
to  his  brow. 

Oliver  for  one  moment  slackened  pace. 
Then  suddenly  there  came  upon  him  a 
vision  of  Stephen’s  appealing  face  as  he 
interceded  that  afternoon  for  the  boy  who 
had  done  him  such  mischief,  and  that 
vision  settled  the  thing. 

Hurriedly  resuming  his  walk,  Oliver 
passed  Loman,  with  averted  eyes,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Stephen,  in  the  midst  of 
undressing,  as  his  brother  entered  the 
dormitory. 

“  He  wasn’t  there.  I’ll  see  him  in  the 
morning,”  said  Oliver.  ‘  ‘  Good-night,  Stee.” 

“Good  night,  Noll,  old  man!  I  say, 
you  are  a  brick  to  me !  ”  and  as  the  boy 
spoke  there  was  a  tremble  in  his  voice 
which  went  straight  to  his  brother’s  heart. 

“You  are  a  brick  to  me!”  A  pretty 
“  brick  ”  he  had  been,  letting  the  youngster 
drift  anywhere — into  bad  company,  into 
bad  ways,  without  holding  out  a  hand  to 
warn  him ;  and  in  the  end  coming  to  his 
help  only  by  accident,  and  serving  him  by 
undertaking  a  task  which  would  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  result  in  his  expulsion  from  the  school ! 

A  brick,  indeed  !  Oliver  went  off  to  his 
own  bed  that  night  more  dispirited  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before.  And  all  through  his  dreams 
his  brother’s  troubled  face  looked  up  at  him, 
and  the  trembling  voice  repeated,  again 
and  again,  “You  are  a  brick  to  me— a 
brick  to  me  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 


A  STORY 


Melbourne  is  one  of  the  youngest  cities 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  the  year 
1851  a  dense  forest  of  gum-trees,  in  which 
the  wild  Australian  wandered  in  chase  of 
the  kangaroo,  covered  the  site  which  the 
city,  with  its  three  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  its  noble  streets  and  innumer¬ 
able  monuments,  risen  from  the  soil  as  if 
by  enchantment,  now  occupies.  The  author 
of  this  sudden  transformation  was — gold  ! 

Here,  as  in  California,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  1854  brought  in  a  host  of  greedy 
adventurers,  who  dug  up  the  soil  in  all 
directions,  and  from  it  brought  forth  in 
heaps  the  precious  metal,  and  spread  luxury 
and  wealth  over  the  hitherto  desert  land. 
Attracted  by  gold,  the  farmers  left  their 
fields,  the  shopkeepers  their  counters,  the 
sailors  their  ships. 

Melbourne  became  the  capital  of  the 
gold-diggers ;  it  was  there  that  they  re¬ 
turned  when  suddenly  enriched,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  build  for  their  accom¬ 
modation  its  taverns  and  hotels  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  circulation  of  the  metal  which  the 
adventurers  had  so  easily  amassed. 

The  new  city  thus  suddenly  brought  into 
the  world  lived  an  ardent,  feverish  sort  of 
life,  resembling  in  nothing  the  cities  of 
Europe.  The  gold-diggers  who  returned 
thither  rich  had  quitted  it  poor ;  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  with  equal  rapidity, 
and  every  day  new  discoveries  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  gold  fever  augmented. 

None  of  the  numerous  pedestrians  who 
jostled  one  another  in  Swanston  Street  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1865,  paid  much  at- 
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tention  to  the  two  young  sailors  who,  in 
ragged  clothes  and  with  haggard  and 
astonished  looks,  were  walking  down  it. 
Anywhere  else  some  charitable  soul  would 
have  taken  pity  on  their  troubled  glances 
and  pallid  faces  marked  with  want  and 
fatigue;  but  here  every  one  hurried  by 
without  even  a  turn  of  the  head,  and 
seemed  to  be  running  towards  some  mys¬ 
terious  object. 

Since  Daniel  and  Penguin  had  reached 
the  first  houses  of  Melbourne  some  hours 
ago,  they  had  wandered  aimlessly  through 
the  streets,  but  they  had  been  walking  all 
the  time  so  as  the  better  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  city  and  satiate  themselves  with  that 
deliverance  the  suddenness  of  which  still 
staggered  them.  By  degrees  this  sensation 
lost  its  acuteness,  and  then,  without  having 
exchanged  a  single  word,  they  felt  so  lonely 
and  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  the  busy, 
selfish  crowd,  that  they  began  to  regret 
the  desert  and  the  almost  happy  life  they 
had  succeeded  in  living  there. 

“Poor  Friday!”  said  Penguin,  at  last; 
“  he  was  a  really  good  fellow  !  ” 

“  And  our  lovely  valley,  with  its  big 
trees  and  glorious  river,”  said  Daniel ;  and 
then,  completing  his  idea,  he  continued, 
‘  ‘  But  what  will  become  of  us  here  without 
money  and  without  friends  ?  ” 

“I  feel  very  hungry,”  replied  the  Cana¬ 
dian  ;  “  and,  as  I  very  much  doubt  that 
the  innkeepers  of  Melbourne  will  give  us 
credit  on  the  strength  of  our  appearance,  I 
think  we  would  do  well  to  eat  a  little  of 
our  smoked  meat.” 


AND  SEA. 


“Yes,”  said  Daniel,  “let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  that  next.  Fortunately  I  did 
not  leave  the  whole  of  my  supply  with  Mr. 
Friday,  and  we  have  enough  to  keep  us 
going  for  a  day  or  two.” 

They  sat  down  on  a  step  and  ate  a  few 
mouthfuls. 

“  The  main  thing  now,”  said  Penguin, 

I  “  is  to  get  a  .little  money,  so  that  we  may 
pass  the  night  at  some  inn.  "VVe  are  no 
longer  in  the  desert,  and  if  the  policemen 
find  us  sleeping  in  the  open  air  they  are 
quite  capable  of  offering  us  a  gratuitous 
shelter  in  the  lock-up,  and  I  have  no 
special  taste  for  the  society  that  is  generally 
met  with  in  such  places.” 

“  Nor  I  either.  But  what  shall  we  do 
to  get  money  just  now  ?  ” 

“  That  is  it ;  and  it  is  rather  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  say.  However,  we  must  not  beg. 
Something  may  turn  up.” 

They  continued  their  walk  in  quest  of 
an  opportunity,  but  the  night  was  closing 
in,  and  none  offered.  At  last  they  saw, 
coming  towards  them,  a  large  break,  drawn 
by  six  powerful  horses.  Both  vehicle  and 
horses  were  grey  with  dust.  Evidently 
the  break,  had  come  from  some  dis¬ 
tance. 

“That  will  do  for  us,”  said  Penguin. 
“  Come  along,  Daniel,”  and  they  ran  after 
the  carriage. 

A  minute  afterwards  it  stopped  in 
front  of  the  coach  office.  First,  two 
soldiers,  armed  with  muskets,  descended 
from  it,  and  then  followed  a  man  who 
I  might  have  been  taken  for  their  prisoner, 
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so  much  did  he  resemble  a  bandit,  with  his 
ragged  clothes  and  neglected  beard. 

Daniel  made  a  grimace  at  seeing  so  few 
passengers  ;  however,  the  soldiers  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  man  who  remained  alone 
paid  his  fare  to  the  conductor,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder  a  large  bundle  of 
clothes,  was  moving  off,  when  an  idea 
struck  Penguin.  What  if  the  unknown 
man  were  a  digger  returning  from  the 
gold-fields  ?  In  such  a  case,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  miserable  looks,  he  was  doubtless 
rich,  and  perhaps  generous,  or  at  all  events 
vain.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  the 
Canadian  stepped  up  to  the  traveller,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  humbly  asked, 

‘  ‘  May  I  carry  your  luggage  to  your 
hotel  ?  ” 

“Ah!  that’s  a  good  idea!”  exclaimed 
the  stranger.  “  I  might  save  myself  the 
trouble,”  and,  throwing  his  bundle  over 
Penguin’s  shoulder,  he  continued,  “  For¬ 
ward,  my  lad,  and  take  me  to  the  best 
hotel  in  Melbourne.  I  have  got  the  stuff 
to  pay  them,  my  boy  !  ” 

The  Canadian  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
as  to  which  was  “the  best  hotel  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,”  but  without  saying  a  word  he 


make  up  for  what  he  has  suffered.  See 
what  he  has  given  me  for  carrying  his 
bundle  for  five  minutes.” 

“  A  five -shilling  piece  !  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  beauty !  It  is  now  our 
turn  to  seek  an  hotel.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  look  in  a  less  aristocratic  quarter.” 

Descending  Swanston  Street,  the  cabin- 
boys  reached  the  harbour.  On  the  quay 
was  a  crowd  of  numerous  taverns,  whose 
humble  appearance  promised  low-priced 
lodgings,  but  neither  luxury  nor  comfort. 
Amongst  these  inns  there  was  one  with, 
perhaps,  a  meaner  look  about  it  than  the 
rest,  and  on  its  lamp  there  shone  forth  in 
the  darkness, 

‘  ‘  Au  Gai  Compagnon.  Hotel  Franeais.” 

“  Let  us  go  in  here,”  said  Daniel.  “  We 
may  find  some  fellow-countryman  who 
may  help  us.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  the  Canadian. 

And  pushing  open  the  glazed  door,  they 
entered  into  a  room  so  feebly  lighted  with 
a  paraffin  lamp,  and  so  filled  -with  smoke, 
that  they  could  hardly  distinguish  in  the 
semi-darkness  a  dozen  tables  occupied  by 
numerous  sailors,  drinking,  singing,  and 
making  a  frightful  uproar. 


The  partly  glazed  partition,  however, 
formed  a  very  insignificant  barrier,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  two  cabin-boys 
heard  the  loud  voices  of  the  boisterous 
guests  seated  at  table  on  the  other  side. 

Penguin,  after  swallowing  his  soup  and  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  bread,  had  fallen  asleep, 
with  his  head  on  the  table,  quite  overcome 
with  fatigue. 

Daniel  dreamt  with  his  eyes  open ;  he  still 
heard  “  It  is  Australia  ”  resounding  in  his 
ears,  but  in  his  wearied  brain  he  could  nx> 
longer  pursue  the  train  of  his  ideas.  Why- 
had  he  so  fervently  longed  to  come  to  this 
country  ?  He  no  longer  knew. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  hear  above 
the  tumult  these  words,  “  Mine — secret — 
treasure,”  pronounced  on  the  other  side  of 
the  partition.  He  listened,  and  then  a  loud 
voice  said, 

“You  may  keep  your  secret  to  yourself. 
I  would  not  give  you  twopence  for  it.  Every 
one  who  arrives  here  has  a  secret  or  a  plan 
in  his  pocket.” 

“  What  is  the  use  of  shouting  like  that  ?” 
said  another  voice. 

And  silence  ensued,  or  at  all  events  Daniel 
heard  no  more.  But  it  had  been  suffi- 


Arrived  in  Melbourne. 


turned  into  Swanston  Street,  accompanied  I 
by  the  gold-digger,  and  seeing  there  one  I 
of  the  newly-erected  caravanserais,  he  ! 
walked  in.  The  traveller,  in  spite  of  his 
dubious  appearance,  was  received  with  the 
most  profound  respect. 

Daniel,  who  had  followed  at  a  distance 
without  understanding  his  companion’s 
manoeuvre,  very  soon  saw  him  come  out 
and  run  bounding  up  to  him. 

“I  hit  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  thought 
he  was  a  digger.  He  has  come  back  with 
his  pockets  full  of  gold,  and  is  going  to 


Penguin  negotiated  with  the  landlord 
for  a  room  with  two  truckle  beds  for  the 
sum  of  two  shillings,  payable  in  advance. 
Then  he  ordered  a  very  moderate  dinner, 
and  the  two  friends  installed  themselves 
in  a  corner  of  the  saloon  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  their  noisy  neighbours. 

This  room,  however,  did  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  “  Gay  Companion  ”  res¬ 
taurant,  for,  as  in  all  these  inns,  a  parlour, 
shut  off  from  the  ordinary  room  by  a 
partition,  was  reserved  for  distinguished 
visitors  or  lovers  of  retirement. 


cient  for  him.  He  roused  Penguin,  and 
they  gained  the  miserable  attic  which  was 
to  be  their  bedroom. 

The  Canadian  threw  himself  at  once  on 
his  bed,  and  a  minute  afterwards  his  breath¬ 
ing  showed  he  was  asleep,  but  Daniel  took 
his  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  it  he 
unripped  part  of  his  trousers  seam,  and  from 
the  fold  drew  out  a  piece  of  paper  which  he 
began  to  read  attentively. 

It  was  Bastien  Moreau’s  plan. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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GOING  SUGARING. 


o  ji  rc,  no  w,  I 
wonder  if  En¬ 
glish  boys 
know  about  the 
making  of  su¬ 
gar  from  the 
sap  of  the  su¬ 
gar  maple-tree 
which  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada. 
I  suppose  they  are 
about  as  fond  of  su¬ 
gar  and  sweet  things 
as  Yankee  boys — 
seems  like  it  to  me,  from  the 
number  of  candy  stores  which  I  notice  all  over 
England. 

We  have  rare  good  times  always  in  sugaring 
season,  which  is  just  coming  on  now  in  my  far¬ 
away  home,  and  here  am  I,  in  busy  black 
London,  where  there  are  no  sugar  orchards  at 
all.  I  shan’t  be  able  to  go  to  sugar  camp  this 
year,  that’s  certain  sure,  and  so  I’ll  just  sit  down 
and  write  out  what  I  know  about  11  Going 
Sugaring”  for  the  benefit  of  poor  English  boys 
in  whose  country  grow  no  sugar  maples.  I 
know  they  won’t  like  me  to  call  them  “  poor  ” 
an  this  account,  and  very  likely  a  good  many 
of  them  will  say,  “  Well,  if  we  haven’t  got  sugar 


maples  we've  got  lots  of  other  things  to  make 
;  up  for  them  which  you  haven’t.”  I  don’t  want 
to  get  into  any  argument,  only  I  will  say  that 
|  it  does  seem  to  me  as  if  they  are  <;  real  poor  ” 

■  not  to  have  any  sugar  orchards,  and  not  to 
i  know  any  of  the  jolly  times  we  have,  camping 
out  in  the  woods  sometimes  for  a  whole  month, 

I  and  living  most  of  the  time  on  the  best  of  candy 
;  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  made  from  the 
|  maple  syrup. 

I  believe  if  I  knew  how  to  write  about  them 
i  all,  and  tell  of  the  cakes  all  hot  off  the  griddle 
|  with  maple  syrup  poured  over  them,  and  of  the 
;  delicious  candies  we  make,  and  how,  coming 
!  into  camp  after  gathering  the  sap  amongst  the 
big  trees  and  snowdrifts,  one  is  just  as  hungry 
as  a  bear,  and  hungry  for  sugar  all  the  time — if 
I  knew  how  to  write  this  all  out  properly,  I 
fancy  I  could  make  English  boys’  mouths 
water. 

Every  year  about  this  time,  a  little  later 
perhaps,  we  all  begin  to  feel  like  it  was  sugaring 
time — just  as  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to  give  a 
little,  and  the  sun  grows  strong  enough  to  start 
the  sap  in  the  trees.  Then  we  get  out  the  sap- 
buckets  and  the  taps,  and  take  a  day  to  wash 
them  all  clean  and  to  soak  them  to  keep  them 
from  leaking,  because  they  have  been  put  away 
in  the  dry  since  last  year.  When  we  have  them 
all  ready  we  load  them  into  the  waggon  and 


start  with  the  ox-team  for  the  orchard  to  tap 
the  trees. 

Eight  back  of  our  house,  which  is  away  up  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  in  Merrimac  Co.,  not 
far  away  from  Mount  Washington,  we  have  a 
large  sugar  orchard  where  we  tap  about  five 
hundred  trees  every  year.  Some  of  them  are 
real  old  veterans,  that  have  been  tapped  regu¬ 
larly  every  year  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
still  they  yield  good  sap. 

Here  we  have  our  camp.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  trees  we  have  a  range  of  buildings  consisting 
of  a  boiling-house,  a  place  to  store  away  wood, 
and  a  room  to  eat  in,  and  in  which  we  have 
bunks  fitted  up  for  those  to  sleep  in  who  stay  in 
the  camp,  and  talcs  turns  in  sets  in  boiling  the 
sap.  It  is  a  very  snug  and  comfortable  place, 
where  I've  had  many  a  real  good  time. 

I  remember  I  was  a  little  scared  at  first  to 
sleep  there,  because  some  of  the  boys  had  told 
me  that  bears  had  been  seen  in  the  camp.  One 
boy  said  that  when  his  father  was  at  work  at 
our  canrp  one  year,  he  was  going  out  to  the 
spring  at  night  to  fetch  water,  when  he  saw  a 
big  black  bear  prowling  round.  This  made  mo 
a  little  scared  at  first  when  I  used  to  sleep  in 
camp,  and  I  hated  to  go  out  alone  to  fetch 
water  or  to  gather  sap,  but  I  don’t  mind  now. 

I  have  never  seen  a  bear,  although  I  know  that 
they  are  seen  sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  when  we  go  sugaring 
is  to  tap  tlie  trees.  We  go  round  with  taps, 
which  are  just  simply  hollow  wooden  tubes,  and 
buckets  to  hang  on  to  them  ;  in  each  tree  we 
bore  a  hole  with  an  augur,  and  drive  in  the  tap, 
on  which  we  hang  the  bucket.  We  generally 
have  to  take  an  ox-team  and  a  sled,  because  the 
snow  is  deep  in  tlie  orchard  and  we  cannot  get 
round  well  on  wheels.  One  boy  lias  charge  of 
the  team  and  another  generally  helps  the  man 
with  the  buckets  and  taps.  When  the  trees 
are  all  tapped  we  go  back  to  camp,  and  begin 
to  get  tlie  boilers  ready  for  the  sap. 

We  have  a  row  of  boilers  ranged  up  the 
middle  of  tlie  boiler-house,  one  above  the 
other,  and  all  connected  with  each  other. 
Underneath  each  we  build  a  large  wood  fire,  and 
keep  it  going  night  and  day  all  the  time  we  are 
sugaring.  This  is  no  easy  work,  and  it  needs 
a  good  strong  boy  to  put  the  wood  under  and 
keep  the  fires  going,  for  we  bum  large  logs  and 
limbs  of  trees  just  as  much  as  most  boys  would 
want  to  lift,  and  I  guess  more  than  most  London 
boys  could  manage. 

It  is  real  hard  work  to  sit  up  all  night  boiling 
sap,  and  some  boys  don’t  like  it  a  bit  ;  they 
don’t  mind  eating  the  maple  sugar  and  having 
t3e  syrup  on  their  buckwheat  cakes,  but  they 
don’t  much  fancy  keeping  the  fires  going  all 
night ;  and  yet  there’s  a  good  deal  of  fun  in 
it.  I’ve  had  some  jolly  times  over  it.  I 
remember  one  year  we  had  a  man  to  help  who 
knew  all  about  the  Indians,  and  had  been  out 
West  hunting  and  trapping,  ^nd.  he  used  to 
tell  me  about  what  he  had  seen — about  the 
grizzlies  and  buffaloes,  and  about  the  Comanches 
and  Utes,  and  how  they  would  scalp  white  men 
whenever  they  could  get  a  chance.  Oh,  it  was 
just  fine  to  sit  there  in  the  steam  of  the  boiling 


sap,  by  the  side  of  the  roaring  fires,  and  listen 
!  to  liis  stories.  One  night  when  he  had  been 
!  telling  me  about  how  the  Indians  scalp  the 
i  whites,  he  said,  ‘  ‘  Bub,  I  wish  you’d  go  across 
j  and  see  if  the  buckets  are  full ;  1  guess  we  shall 
|  have  to  send  out  and  gather  the  sap  first  thing 
;  in  the  morning.”  I  got  up  and  went  out,  but 
1  I  never  felt  so  scared  in  all  my  life.  It  was  a 
I  real  dark  night,  and  the  wind  was  making  a 
hateful  noise  in  the  trees.  Before  I  had  gone 
j  very  far  I  stumbled  against  something,  and  I 
j  felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  me  from  behind. 
I  had  only  tripped  over  the  roots  of  an  old 
maple-tree  and  struck  my  head,  but  for  the 
moment  I  thought  that  it  must  be  an  Indian 
behind  who  was  going  to  scalp  me.  I  tell  you 
I  just  put  back  to  the  camp  as  fast  as  I  could, 
j  and  how  the  rest  of  the  fellows  did  laugh  at 
!  me ! 

But  I  must  go  on  telling  you  about  the 
j  sugaring.  When  our  trees  are  all  tapped,  and 
j  when  we  have  all  in  readiness  at  the  boiling- 
|  house,  sugaring  begins  in  real  earnest.  As  fast 
as  the  buckets  fill  with  the  sap,  which  flows  very 
readily  in  good  seasons,  when  we  get  good  sap 
weather,  cold  nights  and  warm  days,  we  go  round 
and  collect  it  in  barrels,  and  carry  it  to  the 
boiling-house.  It  is  just  as  white  and  as  clear  as 
good  spring  water,  and  is  delicious  tc  drink.  It 
has  a  beautiful  sweetness  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  itself,  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating.  Then 
we  fill  the  boilers  and  the  sugaring  process  begins. 
We  keep  the  sap  boiling  all  the  time,  and  the 
water  passes  off  in  steam,  leaving  behind  finally 
in  the  lowest  of  tlie  boilers  a  thick  syrup,  which 
we  call  maple  syrup,  and  which  Americans  are 
very  fond  of.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  sap  to  make 
a  very  little  syrup,  and  I  guess  you  would  think 
so  if  you  had  to  keep  filling  the  boilers  with  sap, 


and  if  you  saw  tlie  amount  of  steam  which  rises  in 
tlie  boiling  process. 

The  syrup  may  be  made  into  sugar,  but  we  do 
not  generally  do  this  at  the  camp.  We  send  the 
syrup  in  small  kegs  or  demijohns  up  to  the  house, 
and  the  women  folk  mostly  make  tlie  sugar. 
They  put  the  syrup  in  pans  on  the  stove  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  grains  or  turns 
into  sugar,  which  they  put  into  all  sorts  of  shapes 
and  sizes  ready  for  home  use  or  for  market. 

The  sugar  season  sometimes  lasts  for  a  month 
I  or  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  not  half  so  long.  It 
j  all  depends  upon  the  weather.  Sometimes  the 
j  sap  flows  very  fast  and  continuously,  and  then  the 
I  season  is  soon  over.  Sometimes  it  flows  very 
!  slowly,  and  there  will  be  days  when  it  will  not 
j  flow  at  all.  This  makes  tlie  season  long  and 
tedious  for  grown  folks  who  do  not  care  much 
;  about  the  fun  of  shgaring.  They  are  more 
interested  to  get  the  work  done  quickly,  and  get 
!  tlie  syrup  and  sugar  into  market,  if  it  is  to  be 
!  sold,  or  ready  for  home  use. 
j  Just  about  this  time  our  boys  and  girls  in  tlie 
I  cities  are  anxiously  watching  the  grocers’  stores 
!  for  the  first  maple  sugar  of  the  season.  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  all  a  sample  of  it,  so  that  you 
would  know  for  yourselves  how  good  it  is  ;  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  being  just  the 
sweetest  and  nicest  of  all  sweet  and  nice  things: 
sold  in  candy  stores,  or  confectioners’,  as  you  call 
them  in  this  country,  and  you  may  also  believe 
me  that  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  a  sugar  camp 
in  the  sugaring  season  is  a  real  pleasant  outing, 
especially  if  there  is  a  man  there  who  knows  all 
about  Indians  and  scouting  and  hunting  on  the 
plains.  I  could  tell  you  a  whole  lot  about  how 
we  live  and  do  in  the  United  States  if  I  had 
more  space  at  command. 

JAMES  IX. 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE  POLE; 

OB,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOOK 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Staples,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — CAPTAIN  COBB  RETIRES — MORE  TORPEDOING — THE  GREAT  ICE-HOLE— STRANGE  SPORT — THE  TERRIBLE  ZUGiENA — THE  DEATH 

STRUGGLE. 


BOTH  Captain  McBain  and.  Silas  Grig  felt  j 
more  easy  in  their  minds  when  they 
had  got  fairly  rid  of  the  green-rooted  j 
monsters  of  icebergs  that  had  lain  so  i 
placidly  yet  so  threateningly  alongside  their  j 
respective  ships.  And  oh !  by  the  way,  how  j 
very  calm,  harmless,  and  gentle  bergs  like  j 
these  can  look,  when  there  is  no  disturbing  j 
element  beneath  them,  their  snowclad  j 
tops  asleep  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight ;  I 
but  I  have  seen  them  angry,  grinding  and  j 
crashing  together,  each  upheaval  repre-  \ 
senting  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ! 
feet;  each  upheaval  representing  a  strength 
hydraulic,  equal  in  force  to  the  might  of  the 
great  ocean  itself. 

Our  heroes  had  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock.  They  had  “  guncottoned  the  bergs,” 
as  Captain  Cobb  termed  it,  and  lay  for  the 
time  being  in  square  ice-locked  harbours, 
and  could  bid  defiance  to  almost  any  or¬ 
dinary  occurrence,  whether  gale  of  wind 
in  the  pack  or  swell  from  the  distant 
sea. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  black  frost 
seemed  only  to  increase  in  severity. 

“How  long  d’ye  think,”  said  Captain 
Cobb,  one  morning,  while  at  breakfast  in 
the  Arrandoon — “  how  long  d’ye  think  this 
state  of  affairs’ll  last?  ’cause,  mind  ye,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  kind  o’  riled  already.” 
McBain  looked  inquiringly  at  Silas. 

“If  it’s  asking  me  you  are,”  said  the 
latter,  “I  makes  answer  and  says,  it  may 


be  for  months,  but  it  can’t  be  for 
ever.” 

“  But  the  frost  isn’t  likely  to  go  for  a 
week,  is  it  now  ?  ” 

“  That  it  won’t,  worse  luck,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  Well,  then,  gentlemen,”  said  Cobb, 
“this  child  is  going  off,  straight  away  out 
o’  here  back  to  Jan  Mayen.” 

“  Back  to  Jan  Mayen  !  ” 

“  Back  to  Jan  Mayen  !  ”  everybody  said, 
or  seemed  to  say,  in  one  breath. 

“  I  reckon  ye  heard  aright,”  said  the 
imperturbable  Yankee. 

“  It’s  just  like  this,  ye  see,”  he  continued. 
“I’m  paid  by  my  employers  to  make  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  old  island  down  yonder  ; 
stopping  here  ain’t  taking  sights,  but  it’s 
taking  the  company’s  dollars  for  nothing, 
so  if  you’ll — either  o’  ye — lend  me  a  hand 
or  two,  and  promise  to  hoist  up  Cobb’s 
cockle-shell  in  the  event  of  a  squeeze,  Cobb 
himself  is  off  home,  ’tain’t  more’n  fifty 
miles.” 

The  journey  was  a  dangerous  one,  no- 
i  body  knew  that  better  than,  the  bold 
j  American  himself,  and  it  was  a  true  sense 
of  duty  to  his  employers  that  caused  him 
to  undertake  it.  But  having  once  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  thing,  Cobb  was  not  the  man 
to  be  deterred  from  accomplishing  it. 

So,  with  many  a  good  wish  for  his  safety, 
accompanied  by  only  three  men  he  set  out 
on  his  long  journey  over  the  snow,  iiory. 


from  the  deck  of  the  Arrandoon,  and 
McBain  from  the  nest,  watched  them  as 
long  as  they  were  in  sight.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  Rory  did  not  feel  a 
little  sorry  he  had  not  asked  leave  to 
accompany  them,  so  fond  was  he  of  adven¬ 
ture  in  every  shape  and  form. 

It  was  a  relief  for  him — and  not  for  him 
alone — when  McBain,  in  order  to  break  the 
monotony  of  existence,  and  by  way  of 
doing  something,  proposed  trying  the 
effects  of  his  torpedoes  again  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ship,  and  forming  a  great 
ice-hole. 

“Things  will  come  up  to  breathe  and 
look  about  them,  you  know,”  he  explained, 
“and  then  we  may  get  some  sport,  and 
Silas  may  bag  a  seal  or  two.” 

Our  heroes  were  overjoyed  when  the 
working  party  was  called  away.  At  last 
there  was  a  prospect  of  doing  something, 
and  seeing  an  animal  of  some  kind,  for  not 
only  the  bears,  but  the  very  birds  had 
deserted  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  soli¬ 
tary  snowbird  would  come  flying  around 
the  ships.  It  would  hover  for  awhile  in. 
the  air,  giving  vent  to  many  a  peevish, 
mournful  chirp,  then  fly  away  again. 

“  Ho,  no,  no  !  ”  it  seemed  to  say,  “  there 
is  nothing  good  to  eat  down  there — no  raw 
flesh,  no  blood — and  so  I’m  off  again  to 
the  distant  sealing-ground,  where  the 
yellow  bear  prowls,  and  the  snow  is  red 
with  blood.” 
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A  few  hours’  work  with  torpedoes,  picks, 
and  ice-saws  was  enough  to  form  an 
opening  big  enough  for  the  purpose  re¬ 
quired.  The  broken  pieces  were  either 
“land'  d  high  and  dry”  or  sunk  beneath 
the  pack,  aud  so  the  work  was  completed. 

“It’ll  entail  a  deal  of  trouble,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  Dr.  McPhail,  “  to  keep  ^that 
hole  clear  with  the  temperature  whicn  we 
are  at  present  enjoying— or  rather  endur¬ 
ing.” 

“There  is  that  in  the  sea,  doctor,”  said 
Silas,  with  a  knowing  nod,  “which  will 
save  us  the  trouble.” 

He  wasn’t  wrong.  Not  an  hour  elapsed 
ere  a  few  black  heads,  with  great  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes,  appeared  above  the  surface  and 
peered  around  them,  and .  blinked  at  the 
sun,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  mightily  a  sniff 
of  the  fresh  air  and  a.  blink  of  the  daylight. 

“This  is  nice,  now,”  they  said,  “and 
ever  so  much  better  than  being  down  there 
in  the  dark — quite  an  oasis  in  the  desert.” 

Bang!  bang! 

Two  of  them  slowly  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

“This  won’t  do,”  said  Allan;  “it  is 
only  murder  to  shoot  poor  seals  that  we 
cannot  land  and  make  some  good  out  of. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  Be  quiet  with  ye  !  ”  said  Rory.  “  Sure 
yonder  is  Seth  himself,  coming  straight 
from  the  ship,  in  his  suit  of  skins,  and  if 
he  isn’t  up  to  some  manoeuvre  then  my 
name  isn’t  Roderick,  that  is  all.” 

Seth  was  up  to  something  ;  he  had  a  coil 
of  rope  with  him,  and  the  nattiest  little 
harpoon  ever  was  handled. 

“  Fire  away,  gentlemen  !  ”  he  said,  lying 
down  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  small  hum¬ 
mock  pretty  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 

‘  ‘  only  don’t  hit  the  old  trapper ;  he’d 
rather  die  in  his  bed  if  it  be  all  the  same 
to  you.” 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
their  companions,  it  was  not  long  before 
other  seals  popped  up  to  breathe.  Our 
heroes  were  ready  for  them,  and  two  again 
were  killed,  one  being  missed.  Seth  was 
ready  for  them,  too.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  ere  the  smoke  had  melted  in  the  thin 
air,  one  of  the  seals  was  neatly  harpooned 
and  dragged  to  the  edge.  Here  it  was 
gaffed,  and  lifted  or  pulled  bodily  on  to 
the  ice  by  help  of  Ralph’s  powerful  arm. 
The  harpoon  was  released,  and  before  the 
other  seal  had  time  to  sink  fit  was  served  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  sport  was  exceedingly  novel,  and 
combined,  as  Bory  said,  ‘  ‘  all  the  pleasures 
of  shooting  and  fishing  in  one  glorious 
whole.” 

No  work  on  natural  history,  so  far  as 
my  reading  goes,  remarks  upon  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great  speed  exhibited  by  the 
Greenland  seal  in  his  flight — it  is  in  reality  a 
flight — through  and  beneath  the  water.  I 
have  often  been  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements ;  so  swiftly  do  they  dart 
along  that  the  eye  can  barely  follow  them 
for  the  moment  or  two  they  are  visible. 
This  power  of  swimming  enables  them  to 
pursue  their  finny  prey  for  many  miles 
under  an  ice-pack;  it  doubtless  also  enables 
them  to  escape  the  fangs  of  their  natural 
enemy,  the  great  Greenland  shark  ( Seym - 
.  as  borealis),  and  on  the  present  occasion 
it  accounted  for  their  appearance  at  the 
great  breathing-hole,  made  for  them  by  the 
torpedoes  and  ice-saws  of  the  Amandoon. 
The  water  under  the  pack  would  be  every¬ 
where  else  as  black  and  dark  as  midnight, 
hut  through  this  opening  the  sunshine 
would  stream  in  straight  and  powerful 
rays,  and  not  seals  alone,  but  fishes  and 


monsters  of  the  deep  of  many  kinds,  would 
naturally  come  towards  the  light,  as  the 
salmon  does  to  the  glimmer  from  the  torch 
of  the  Highland  poacher. 

The  sport  obtained  at  the  opening  was 
not  of  a  very  exciting  character  on  the  first 
day,  but  next  morn,  to  their  joy,  they 
found  that  a  bear  had  been  around,  and 
had  left  the  marks  of  his  broad  soles  in  the 
snow.  Many  more  seals,  too,  came  up  to 
breathe,  and  more  harpoons  had  to  be 
requisitioned.  Silas  was  once  more  in  his 
glory  at  the  prospect  of  adding  a  few  more 
skins,  and  a  few  more  tons  of  oil,  to  the 
cargo  he  had  already  shipped. 

Towards  afternoon  the  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,  and  when  Peter  came  in  per¬ 
son  to  announce  dinner,  he  could  hardly 
get  his  officers  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  sum¬ 
mons.  Even  Cockie  down  in  the  saloon 
heard  the  noise,  and  must  needs  inquire, 
as  he  stretched  his  neck  and  fastened  one 
bead  of  an  eye  on  his  little  black  master, 

“  What’s  all  the  to-do  about?  What’s 
all  the  to-do  about  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply  of 
Freezing  Powders.  “  I  don’t  know  no 
more  nor  you  do,  Cockie.  I  tinks  dey  has 
gone  to  blow  derselves  all  to  pieces  again.” 

Dinner  was  partaken  of  in  a  merrier 
mood  that  day  than  it  had  been  for  weeks. 
Silas  was  there,  of  course  ;  in  fact,  he  had 
become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Arran- 
doon  mess. 

“  You  see,  Captain  Grig,”  McBain  had 
observed,  “  we  must  have  you  as  much 
with  us  now  as  we  can,  for  we  soon  go 
different  roads,  don’t  we  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  yes,”  replied  Silas,  with  a  bit  of 
a  sigh;  “you  go  north.  God  send  you 
safe  back ;  and  I  go  back  to  my  little  wife 
and  large  family.” 

“Happy  reunion,  won’t  it  be?”  said 
Allan. 

The  eyes  of  Silas  sparkled,  but  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  happy  thoughts  to  say  more 
than  simply, 

“Yes.” 

“Won't  the  green  ginger  fly?”  said 
Bory. 

“  I  say,  boys,”  Ralph  put  in,  “  this  sort 
of  thing  positively  gives  a  man  a  land  of 
an  appetite.” 

Rory  looked  at  him  with  such  a  mis¬ 
chievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  that  Ralph 
longed  to  pinch  him. 

“Just  as  if  ever  you  lost  yours,”  said 
Bory. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  rifle  was 
heard,  apparently  close  to  the  ship. 

“It’s  the  trapper,”  cried  Rory;  “it’s 
friend  Seth.  Sure  enough  I  know  the 
charming  music  of  his  long  gun.  Now, 
Bay,  I’ll  wager  my  fiddle  he  has  bagged 
a  bear.” 

Bory  was  right  for  once,  and  here  is  how 
it  fell  out.  Several  bears  had  that  day 
scented  the  battle  from  afar,  or  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  noise  of  the  malleys  and 
gulls  that  were  now  wheeling  around  the 
ships  in  thousands.  They  stood  aloof 
while  shooting  was  going  on,  sitting  on 
their  haunches  licking  their  chops,  greedy, 
hungry,  expectant ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
sportsmen  went  off  to  dine, — 

“Now  is  our  time,”  said  one,  “to  get 
a  bit  of  fresh  meat.” 

“  Come  on,  then,”  cried  another,  “  there 
are  a  hundred  seals  lying  dead  on  the  ice. 
Hurrah  !  ” 

So  down  they  came  to  the  feast.  They 
had  not  had  such  a  treat  for  a  whole  day, 
and  that  is  a  long  time  for  a  bear  to  fast, 
and  they  made  good  use  of  their  time,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  so  earnest  were  they,  that 


they  did  not  perceive  a  long  hairy  creature 
that  came  creeping  stealthily  towards 
them.  When  at  last  one  of  them  did  ob¬ 
serve  this  strange  animal  “  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye,”  he  said  to  himself, 

“Oh!  it  is  only  a  tiny  bit  of  a  young 
seal,  hunting  for  a  lost  mother,  perhaps. 
Well,  I’ll  have  it  presently  by  way  of 
dessert.” 

And  almost  immediately  after,  the  sound 
that  had  stai-tled  our  friends .  at  their 
dessert  rang  out  in  the  clear  frosty  air, 
and  Bruin’s  head  dropped  never  more  to 
rise.  His  brother  bears  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  they  had  eaten  enough  ;  anyhow, 
they  remembered  that  it  was  always  best 
to  rise  up  from  the  table,  feeling  that  you 
could  eat  a  little  more,  so  they  shambled 
away  across  the  pack  as  fast  as  four  legs 
could  carry  them. 

“Bravo,  Seth,  old  boy,”  cried  Bory  and 
Allan,  coming  on  the  scene. 

Ralph  only  waited  to  finish  some  pastry, 
then  he  too  joined  them. 

“Why,”  said  the  latter,  “  it  is  the  big¬ 
gest  bear  we  have  seen  yet.” 

In  true  trapper  fashion,  Seth  was  already 
on  his  knees  beside  the  enormous  carcass, 
engaged  with  knife  and  fist  and  elbow, 
“  working  the  rascal  out  of  his  jacket,”  as 
he  called  it,  when  Bory,  who  was  not  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  started,  or 
rather  sprang  back  in  horror. 

“  Oh  !  Allan,  Allan !  Bay,  Bay  !  look  !  ” 
he  cried. 

Well  might  he  cry  “  look,”  for  a  more 
terrible  or  revolting  apparition  never  raises 
head  over  the  blaclr  waters  of  the  Green¬ 
land  ocean,  than  the  zugsena,  or  hammer¬ 
headed  shark.  The  skull  is  in  shape 
precisely  what  the  name  indicates,  that 
of  a  gigantic  hammer,  with  a  great  eye  at 
each  end,  and  the  mouth  beneath.  This 
shark  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  he  is  just  as  fierce  as  he 
is  fearful  to  behold. 

Allan  and  Ralph  both  saw  the  brute, 
and  neither  could  repress  a  shudder.  It 
appeared  but  for  a  few  moments,  then 
dived  below  again. 

Silas  and  McBain,  coming  up  at  the  time, 
were  told  of  the  occurrence. 

“  I  know  the  vile  beasts  well,”  said  Silas, 
“and  they  do  say  that  they  never  appear 
in  these  seas  without  bringing  a  big  slice 
o’  ill-luck  in  their  wake.  That  is  unless 
you  catches  them,  and  sometimes  that 
doesn’t  save  the  ship,.  When  I  was  skipper 
o’  the  Penelope,  and  that  is  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  there  wasn’t  a  lazier  chap  in  the 
crew  than  snuffy  Sandy  Foster.  He  wasn’t 
a  deal  o’  use  down  below,  he  did  nothing 
on  deck,  and  he  never  went  aloft.  He  had 
two  favourite  positions:  one  was  sitting  be¬ 
fore  a  joint  of  junk,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand ;  t’other  was  leaning  against  the  bul¬ 
warks  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  we 
never  could  make  out  which  he  liked  best. 

“‘Did  ever  you  do  anything  clever  in 
your  life,  Sandy  ?  ’  I  asked  one  day. 

“  Sandy  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  eyed  the  mainmast  for  fully  half  a 
minute.  Then  he  brought  his  eyes  round 
to  my  face  and  said, 

“  ‘  Not  that  I  can  remember  o’,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  The  first  time,  Sandy,’  says  I,  ‘that 
you  do  anything  clever,  I’ll  give  you  a  pair 
of  the  best  canvas  trousers  in  the  ship.’ 

“Sandy’s  eyes  a  kind  of  sparkled ;  I’d 
never  seen  them  sparkle  before. 

“  ‘  I’ll  win  them,’  said  Sandy,  ‘wait  till 
ye  see.’ 

‘ 1  And  indeed,  gentlemen,  I  hadn’t  long  to 
wait.  One  day  the  brig  was  dead  before 
the  wind  under  a  crowd  o’  cloth,  for  there 
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wasn’t  much  wind,  but  a  nasty  rumble- 
tumble  sea  ;  there  was  no  doubt,  gentlemen, 
from  the  looks  o’  that  sea,  that  we  had  just 
come  through  a  gale  o’  wind,  and  there 
was  evidence  enough  to  go  to  jury  on  that 
there  was  another  not  far  away.  Well,  it 
was  just  in  the  dusk  o’  the  evening— we 
were  pretty  far  south — that  the  cry  got  up, 

“  ‘  Man  overboard.’  ” 

“It was  our  bo’s’n’s  boy,  a  lad  of  four¬ 
teen,  who  had  gone  by  the  run.  Singing 
out  to  the  mate  to  lay  to,  I  ran  forward,  and 
if  ever  I  forget  the  expression  of  the  poor 
bo’s’n’s  face  as  he  wrung  his  hands  and  cried 
1  Oh,  save  my  laddie  !  Oh,  save  my  laddie  !  ’ 
my  name  will  change  to  something  else 
than  Silas. 

“  ‘  I'll  save  him,’  cried  a  voice  behind  me. 
Some  one  rushed  past.  There  was  a  splash 
in  the  water  next  moment,  and  I  had  barely 
time  to  see  it  was  Sandy.  Before  the  boat 
reached  the  spot  they  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  astern,  but  they  were  saved ;  they 
found  the  bo’s’n’s  laddie  riding  ‘  cockerty- 
coosie’  on  Sandy’s  shoulder,  and  Sandy  spit- 


“  When,  after  two  hours'  towing,  Sandy 
went  to  haul  them  up,  great  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  a  great  hammer-head 
spring  half  out  of  the  water  and  seize  them. 
Sandy  had  never  seen  so  awful  a  monster 
before ;  he  put  it  down  as  an  evil  spirit. 

‘  ‘ 1  Let  go,  ’  he  roared ;  ‘  let  go  my  breeks, 
ye  beast.’ 

“  Now,  maybe,  with  those  hooked  teeth 
of  his,  the  shark  could  not  let  go:  anyhow, 
hq  did  not. 

“  ‘  I  dinna  ken  who  ye  are,  or  what  ye 
are,’  cried  Sandy,  ‘  but  ye’Jl  no  get  my 
breeks.  Ah  !  bide  a  wee.’ 

“  Luckily  the  dolphin-striker  lay  handy, 
Sandy  made  a  grab  at  it,  end  next  minute 
it  was  hard  and  fast  in  the  hammer-head’s 
neck.  To  see  how  that  monster  wriggled 
and  fought,  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  fish, 
when  we  got  him  on  deck,  would  have — 
but  look — look — ” 

Seth  had  not  been  idle  while  his  com¬ 
panions  were  talking.  He  had  cut  off 
choice  pieces  of  blubber  and  thrown  them 
into  the  sea ;  he  had  coiled  his  rope  on  the  | 


ice  close  by;  then,  harpoon  in  hand,  he 
knelt  ready  to  strike.  Nor  had  he  had 
long  to  wait.  The  bait  took,  the  bait  was 
taken,  the  harpoon  had  left  the  trapper’s 
hand  and  gone  deep  into  the  monster’s 
body. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
that  followed — it  was  a  death-scene  that 
no  pen  could  do  justice  to — the  wild 
struggle  of  the  giant  shark  in  the  water, 
his  mad  and  frantic  motions  ere  clubbed 
to  death  on  the  ice,  and  his  terrible  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  snapped  his  dreadful  jaws  at 
everything  within  reach ;  but  here  is  a 
fact,  strange  and  weird  though  it  may 
read — fully  half  an  hour  after  the  creature 
seemed  dead,  and  lying  on  its  side,  while 
our  heroes  stood  silently  round  it,  with 
the  wild  birds  wheeling  and  screaming 
closely  overhead,  the  zugsena  suddenly 
threw  itself  on  its  stomach  as  if  about  to 
swim  away.  It  was  the  last  of  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  a  mere  spasmodic  and  painless 
one,  though  very  distressing  to  witness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ting  out  the  mouthfuls  of  salt  water,  laughing 
and  crying, 

“  ‘  I’ve  won  the  breeks !  I’ve  won  the  canvas 
breeks,  boys  !  ’ 

“  He  had  won  them,  and  that  right  nobly  too. 
Well,  after  he  had  worn  them  for  over  a  month,  it 
became  painfully  evident  even  to  Sandy  that  they 
sorely  needed  washing ;  but,  woe  is  me !  Sandy 
was  too  lazy  to  put  a  hand  to  them.  But  he 
thought  of  a  plan,  nevertheless,  to  save  trouble. 
He  steeped  them  in  a  soda  ley,  attached  a  strong 
line  to  them,  and  pitched  them  overboard  to  tow. 


“Seth  sprang  to  his  feet.” 


‘‘  Think  not  of  what  the  world  will  say, 

But  what  they’ll  feel  at  home  !” — Sec  p.  354. 


Home. 


HOME. 

he  heart  should  ever  treasure  most 
The  place  where  we  were  bom  ; 

In  life’s  advancing  eventide 
We  miss  its  early  morn  ! 

Our  boyhood’s  home  !  how  oft  in  dreams 
We  see  the  old,  old  place, 

And  ev’ry  well  remember’d  nook 
In  fancy  love  to  trace  ! 

Hot  all  the  charms  of  other  lands, 
However  bright  they  seem, 

Will  bring  you  half  the  joy  you  feel 
Whene’er  of  home  you  dream  ! 

Take  heed  no  act  of  yours  may  bring 
The  canker  of  disgrace 

Around  those  dear,  dear  forms  who  fill. 
That  blest  and  holy  place  ! 

When  doubtful  pleasures  lure  you  on 
From  honour’s  path  to  roam, 

Think  not  of  what  the  world  will  say,  . 

.  But  what  they’ll  feel  at  home  ! 

Lewis  Noyea, 


BALLOONS  AND  ALL  ABOUT 
THEM. 

By  a  Professional  Aeronaut  and  Balloon- 
maker. 

part  II. 

My  relative,  experienced  aeronaut  though  he 
was,  manifested  signs  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
safety  of  our  descent  ;  for  we  had  for  some  time 
past  commenced  descending  by  letting  out  the 
gas  from  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
but  the  nearer  we  approached  the  earth  the 
denser  became  the  fog,  while  the  shades  of 
evening  warned  us  that  the  descent  was  an 
imperative  necessity.  Hoping  to' alight  in  the 
open  country  we  let  fall  the  grapnel,  which  very 
speedily  caught  hold  of  something  which  checked 
our  progress.  Unluckily  this  something  proved 
to  be  a  tree,  and  not  the  earth,  as  we  had,  of 
course,  hoped  it  would  be. 

“Charlie,”  said  Mr.  Green,  “there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  for  you  to  get 
down  and  release  the  grapnel  from  the  tree, 
and  ascertain  if  you  can  how  far  we  are  from  the 
open,  for  if  the  net  gets  entangled  with  the 
boughs  we  shall  be  lost,  and  the  balloon 
spoiled.” 

To  me,  well  versed  as  I  was  in  all  kinds  of 
gymnastics,  it  was  a  matter  of  little  difficulty 
to  descend  the  rope  which  connected  us  in  some 
way  with  the  earth ;  so  putting  another  stout 
cord  on  my  shoulder  1  went  down  “  hand  over¬ 
hand  ”  until  I  found  myself  in  a  large  elm-tree, 
and  as  the  fog  had  risen  considerably  above  the 
earth  I  was  able  to  make  out  our  whereabouts. 
"We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  thickly  wooded 
park,  though  about  200  yards  to  the  east,  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  had  drifted,  I  could 
see  a  large  open  space  eminently  fitted  for  the 
descent.  I  called  out  this  information,  cheerily 
adding  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  net  being 
broken  this  time.  Then  I  quickly  disengaged 
the  grapnel,  upon  which  the  balloon  sprang  up 
gaily  into  the  air,  and  next  prepared  to  make 
my  own  descent  from  the  tree  by  means  of  the 
cord  with  which  I  had  provided  myself.  Ho 
sooner  had  my  feet  touched  the  ground  than  I 
felt  myself  roughly  seized  by  two  men,  who 
bound  my  arms  behind  me  in  a  jiffy  and  at  once 
commenced  to  rate  me  sounclty. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  elder  man,  savagely,  “  we’ve 
caught  you  at  last,  you  rascal,  have  we  ?  So 
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you’re  the  chapas  steals  ourgovernor’s  pheasants, 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  grinned  the  other,  “and  it’s  with  a 
net  as  you  takes  ’em,  just  as  I  thought  !  Wll 
see  what  the  squire’ll  say  to  you  now  !  ” 

“  But,  my  good  friends,’’  I  observed,  “you 
have  made  a  mistake.  I’m  not  a  poacher,  but 
have  just  come  down  from  a  balloon,  and  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  help  me 
to  secure  it  when  it  descends  again,  as  it  will, 
away  from  the  trees.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ”  roared  my 
captors,  “that  won’t  do  for  us,  young  master. 
There  ain’t  no  b’loon  up  that  there  tree  ;  but 
what  there  is  there  is  your  pal  with  the  net  what 
you  catches  the  pheasants  with  ;  and,”  raising 
liis  voice,  “he  may  as  well  come  down  at  once, 
’cos  we  means  nabbing  him  now  we  knows 
where  he  is.” 

Some  passing  labourers  were  hailed  and 
stationed  round  the  tree  to  await  the  descent  of 
“the  other  poacher,”  while  I,  whose  remon¬ 
strances  were  of  no  avail,  was  hurried  up  to 
“  the  house,”  wherein  sat,  on  his  chair  of  state, 
the  redoubtable  “squire,”  to  whom  the  domain 
belonged,  and  w-liose  pheasants  I  was  accused 
of  stealing.  Again  1  told  the  story  of  the 
balloon.  The  old  gentleman  regarded  me  with 
stem  dignity,  and.  wagging  his  finger  at  me 
solemnly  inquired  of  the  keepers  (my  captors) 
whether  they  had  seen  any  balloon.  Upon 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative  he  assumed  his 
most  magisterial  demeanour. 

“  Young  man,”  he  said,  “it  is  sad  indeed  to 
find  a  person  of  education  in  your  unfortunate 
position.  Your  tale  of  having  come  down  in  a 
balloon  is  as  audacious  as  it  is  ridiculous.  Ho 
balloon  was  sCen  by  my  servants,  and  you  were 
seen  to  descend  a  tree,  your  companion  remain¬ 
ing  no  doubt  until  the  hue  and  cry  should  be 
passed.  I  have  lost  many  pheasants  lately,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  as  to  who  the  culprits 
have  been.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  now  than 
to  commit  you  for  to-night  to  the  lock-up,  and 
the  case  will  be  investigated  in  the  morning.  ’’ 

“But,  sir,”  I  pleaded,  “pray  send  to  the  field 
just  outside  your  park,  where  my  friend  will 
doubtless  be  found  by  this  time  with  his  balloon, 
which  could  not  be  seen  by  your  keepers  on 
account  of  the  fog,  but  which  was  then  hovering 
above  the  tree  in  which  the  grapnel  had 
■  caught,  and  from  which  I  extricated  it.” 

Happily  for  me  this  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  in  due  course  Mr.  Green  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  corroborated  my,  statement,  upon  which 
every  attention  was  lavished  upon  us  both.  We 
received  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  instead  of 
passing  the  night  in  a  village  cell  I  slept  on  the 
bed  of  down  of  our  most  jovial  and  courteous 
host,  who  would  not  hear  of  our  leaving  him 
until  we  had  enjoyed  a  good  night’s  rest  under 
his  hospitable  roof. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  the  worthy  editor  of 
the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  is  a  stern  dictator,  who 
engaged  me  to  write  a  practical  treatise,  not  to 
prattle  about  my  adventures,  so  I  will  set  myself 
seriously  to  work  at  once ;  and  will  begin  by 
showing  in  a  few  words  what  a  balloon  is  not. 

In  the  first  place,  a  balloon  is  most  certainly 
not  what  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called — a 
flyiDg  machine.  Upon  the  subject  of  aerial  flight 
I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  writing  on  a 
future  occasion.  All  I  will  say  now  is  that  one 
might  as  well  compare  the  graceful  swimming  of 
Miss  Beckwith  or  Captain  Webb  with  the  aimless 
floating  of  a  dead  dog,  as  to  pretend  that  the 
helpless  drifting  of  a  balloon  has  anything  in 
common  with  the  as  yet  only  partially  accom¬ 
plished  science  of  aerial  flight.  What  then  is 
a  balloon,  and  how  is  it  constructed  ? 

A  balloon  for  carrying  passengers  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  gores  cut  in  such  a  form 
that  when  they  are  sewn  together  they  form  a 
perfect  sphere,  the  lower  part  or  neck  being 
elongated,  which  gives  a  pear-shaped  appearance. 
This  elongation  at  the  neck  is  made  in  order  to 
allow  the  gas  to  pass  freely  into  the  balloon 
during  inflation.  On  the  top  is  placed  a  valve, 
which  is  a  circular  double  door  composed  of  two 
semicircles.  To  each  of  these  semicircular 
openings  is  attached  a  line,  which,  meeting  a 
little  lower  down,  form  one  line,  which  passes 


through  the  centre  of  the  balloon,  and  comes  out 
at  the  neck  ;  so  that  when  the  aeronaut  desires 
to  descend  he  lets  out  the  gas  by  pulling  the 
line.  The  doors  open  inwards  and  close  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  springs  with  which  they  are 
fitted. 

The  balloon  itself  is  composed  of  very  fragile 
materials.  It  is  merely  a  gas-holder,  and  is 
nowadays  almost  invariably  made  of  fine  cambric 
well  varnished.  Silk  was  the  first-used  material, 
but  it  is  a  needless  expense.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  balloon  itself  has  practically  no 
strength  in  it  whatever.  All  the  space,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  is  held  in  by  a 
netting,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  balloon, 
to  which  it  is  fitted  exactly,  being  shaped  from 
the  original  pattern  gore  of  the  balloon  itself — 
to  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

Just  below  the  neck  of  the  balloon  is  a  hoop, 
to  which  all  the  netting  lines  are  fastened. 
This  hoop  is  made  of  ash,  and  is  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  all  the  strain  of  the  balloon 
being  concentrated  at  this  point. 

Below  the  hoop  is  attached  the  car,  which  is 
a  large  wicker  basket  suspended  from  the  hoop 
by  eight  cords — technically  termed  car  lines — 
and  fastened  to  the  hoop  is  a  stroug  rope, 
generally  made  of  flax,  about  100  feet  in  length, 
which  carries  the  anchor,  or  “grappling-iron,”  as 
it  is  called  by  aeronauts.  This  “  grapnel  ”  differs 
in  appearance  from  an  ordinary  anchor  in  that 
it  has  five  prongs  instead  of  only  two.  Inside 
the  car  are  placed  several  canvas  bags  contain¬ 
ing  sifted  sand,  which  is  used  as  ballast,  to 
regulate  the  ascending  power  of  the  balloon. 
The  car  also  contains  a  few  other  requisites, 
notably  a  “  liberating  iron  ”  for  letting  the 
balloon  go  when  all  is  reported  ready,  and  an 
“aneroid  barometer,”  to  show  the  altitude  at¬ 
tained,  etc. 

Before  entering  upon  the  detailed  description 
of  how  to  make  your  model  balloon,  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  give  some  idea  of  what  an 
ordinary  ascent  really  is,  for  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  should  realise  what  we  are  about  before 
we  proceed  to  construct  the  machine  which  is 
to  carry  us  from  the  nether  atmosphere  into  un¬ 
known  regions  miles  above  the  earth,  whether 
the  ascent  is  to  be  made  for  scientific  purposes 
or  merely  for  amusement.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  living  men  who  can  give  better  in¬ 
struction  on  this  point  than  myself,  seeing  that 
I  have  already  made  no  fewer  than  eighty-four 
ascents,  while  I  hope  to  make  as  many  more 
before  old  age  and  infirmity  put  a  stop  to  my 
ballooning  career. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CRYPTOGRAM ; 

OB,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(a  sequel  to  “the  giant  raft.”) 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain  ”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  CRIME  OF  TIJUCO. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  judge  the  mourn¬ 
ful  procession  halted.  A  roaring  echo- 
had  repeated  after  him  and  again  repeated 
the  cry  which  escaped  from  every  mouth. 

“  Innocent !  Innocent !  ” 

Then  complete  silence  fell  on  all.  The 
people  did  not  want  to  lose  one  syllable  of 
what  was  about  to  be  proclaimed. 

Judge  Jarriquez  sat  clown  on  a  stone  seat, 
and  then,  while  Minha,  Benito,  Manoel, 
and  Fragoso  stood  round  him,  while  Joarn 
Dacosta  clasped  Yaquita  to  liis  heart,  he 
first  unravelled  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
document  by  means  of  the  number,  and  as 
the  words  appeared  by  the  institution  of 
the  true  letters  for  the  cryptological  ones, 
he  divided  and  punctuated  them,  and  then 
read  it  out  in  a  loud  voice.  And  this  is 
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•what  he  read  in  the  midst  of  profound  his  accomplices,  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
silence  : —  '  solitary  soldier  who  survived  the  massacre 

Le  veritable  auteur  du  vol  dcs  diarnants  ct  de  V assassinat  des  soldo ts 
4  3  251343251  343251  34  325  134  325  1  3432  51  34  3  25134325  13  432  5134325 
Ph  yjslyddqf  dzxgas  gz  zqq  ehx gkfndrxu ju  gi  o  cytdxvks  bx  hhu  ypohdvy 

qui  escortaie.nt  le  convoi,  covimis  dans  la  nuit  du  vingt-deux  janvier 

1  34  32513432513  43  251343  25  1  3  43  2513  43  2513  43  25134  3251  3432513 

rym  huhpuydkj  ox  ph  etozsl  ctnpmv  ffov  pd  pajx  hy  ynojy  ggay  meqynfu 

mil  knit  cent  vingt-six ,  n'est  done  pas  Joavi  Dacosta,  inj ustement 

432  5  134  *3251  34325  134  3  251  3432  513  4  32  5  1  343251  34325134  325 

qln  rnvly  fgsu  zmqiztlb  qgyu  gsqe  ubv  rircr  e  dgruzb  Irmxyuhqhpz 

condamni  a  mart,  e'est  moi,  le  miserable  employe  de  V administration  du 
13432  5  13  4  3  251  3  432  5  13  43  251343251  3432513  43  2  5  13  4  3251343251  34 
drr"c  roh  c  pqxu  fivv  rpl  ph  pnthvddqf  hqsntzh  hh  nf  epmqkyuuexkt  o  gz 

district  diamantin,  oui,  moi  seul,  qui  signe  de  mon  vrai  nom ,  Ortega. 

32513432  5134  3251  3  432  5  13  4325  134  32513  43  2  51  3432  51  3  4  32513 

gkyuumfv  ijdq  dpzj  q  syk  r  pi  xhxq  rymvhloh  hh  oto  zvdk  spp  s  uvjhd. 


“  The  real  author  of  the  robbery  of  the 
diamonds  and  of  the  murder  of  the  soldiers 
who  escorted  the  convoy,  committed  during 
the  night  of  the  twenty- second  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  was  thus  not  Joam  Dacosta,  unjustly 
condemned  to  death  ;  it  was  I,  the  wretched 
servant  of  the  Administration  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  district ;  yes,  I  alone,  who  sign  this 
with  my  true  name,  Ortega.” 

The  reading  of  this  had  hardly  finished 
when  the  air  vras  rent  with  prolonged 
hurrahs. 

What  could  be  more  conclusive  than  this 
last  paragraph,  which  summarised  the 
whole  of  the  document,  and  proclaimed  so 
absolutely  the  innocence  of  the  fazender  of 
Iquitos,  and  which  snatched  from  the  gal¬ 
lows  this  victim  of  a  frightful  judicial  mis¬ 
take  ! 

Joam  Dacosta,  surrounded  by  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  friends,  was  unable  to 
shake  the  hands  which  were  held  out  to 
him.  Such  was  the  strength  of  his  character, 
that  a  reaction  occurred,  tears  of  joy  es¬ 
caped  from  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  his  heart  was.  lifted  up  to  that 
Providence  which  had  come  to  save  him  so 
miraculously  at  the  moment  he  was  about 
to  offer  the  last  expiation  to  that  God  who 
would  not  permit  the  accomplishment  of 
that  greatest  of  crimes,  the  death  of  an 
innocent  man ! 

Yes  !  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
vindication  of  Joam  Dacosta.  The  true 
author  of  the  crime  of  Tijuco  confessed  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  described  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  had  been  per¬ 
petrated  ! 

By  means  of  the  number  Judge  Jarriquez 
interpreted  the  whole  of  the  cryptogram. 

And  this  was  what  Ortega  confessed. 

He  had  been  the  colleague  of  Joam  Da- 
costa,  employed,  like  him,  at  Tijuco,  in  the 
offices  of  the  governor  of  the  diamond 
arrayal.  He  had  been  the  official  appointed 
to  accompany  the  convoy  to  Pdo  de  Janeiro, 
and,  far  from  recoiling  at  the  horrible 
idea  of  enriching  himself  by  means  of  mur¬ 
der  and  robbery,  he  had  informed  the  smug¬ 
glers  of  the  very  day  the  convoy  was  to 
leave  Tijuco. 

During  the  attack  of  the  scoundrels  who 
awaited  the  convoy  just  beyond  Villa  Pdca, 
l:e  pretended  to  defend  himself  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort,  and  then,  falling 
amongst  the  dead,  he  was  carried  away  by 


had  reported  that  Ortega  had  perished  in 
the  struggle. 

But  the  robbery  did  not  profit  the  guilty 
man  in  the  long  run,  for  a  little  time  after¬ 
wards  he  was  robbed  by  those  whom  he 
had  helped  to  commit  the  crime. 

Penniless,  and  unable  to  enter  Tijuco 
again,  Ortega  fled  away  to  the  provinces  in 
the  north  of  Brazil,  to  those  districts  of  the 
Upper  Amazon  where  the  “  capitaes  de 
rnato  ”  are  to  be  found.  He  had  to  live 
somehow,  and  so  he  joined  this  not  very 
honourable  company;  they  neither  asked 
him  who  he  was  nor  whence  he  came,  and  so 
Ortega  became  a  captain  of  the  woods,  and 
for  many  years  he  followed  the  trade  of  a 
chaser  of  men. 

During  this  time  Torres,  the  adventurer, 
himself  in  absolute  want,  became  his  com¬ 
panion.  Ortega  and  he  became  most  inti¬ 
mate.  But,  as  he  had  told  Torres,  remorse 
began  gradually  to  trouble  the  scoundrel’s 
life.  The  remembrance  of  his  crime 
became  horrible  to  him.  He  knew  that 
another  had  been  condemned  in  his  place  ! 
He  knew  subsequently  that  the  innocent 
man  had  escaped  from  the  last  penalty,  but 
that  he  would  never  be  free  from  the 
shadow  of  his  capital  sentence  !  And  then, 
during  an  expedition  of  his  party  for 
several  months  beyond  the  Peruvian  fron¬ 
tier,  chance  caused  Ortega  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iquitos,  and  there  in 
Joam  Garral,  who  did  not  recognise  him,  he 
recognised  Joam  Dacosta. 

Henceforth  he  resolved  to  make  all  the 
reparation  he  could  for  the  injustice  of 
which  his  old  comrade  had  been  the  victim. 
He  committed  to  the  document  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  crime  of  Tijuco,  writing  it 
first  in  French,  which  had  been  his  mother’s 
native  tongue,  and  then  putting  it  into 
the  mysterious  form  we  know,  his  intention 
being  to  transmit  it  to  the  fazender  of 
Iquitos  with  the  cipher  by  which  it  could  be 
read. 

Death  prevented  his  completing  his 
work  of  reparation.  Mortally  wounded  in 
a  scuffle  with  some  negroes  on  the  Madeira, 
Ortega  felt  he  was  doomed.  His  comrade 
Torres  was  then  with  him.  He  thought  he 
could  entrust  to  his  friend  the  secret  which 
had  so  grievously  darkened  his  life.  He 
gave  him  the  document,  and  made  him 
swear  to  convey  it  to  Joam  Dacosta,  whose 
name  and  address  he  gave  him,  and  with 
his  last  breath  he  whispered  the  number 


432513,  without  which  the  document  would 
remain  undecipherable. 

Ortega  dead,  we  know  how  the  unworthy 
Torres  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission,  how 
be  resolved  to  turn  to  his  own  profit  the 
secret  of  which  he  was  the  possessor,  and 
bow  be  tried  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an 
odious  bargain. 

Torres  died  without  accomplishing  liis 
work,  and  carried  his  secret  with  him. 
But  the  name  of  Ortega,  brought  back  by 
Fragoso,  and  which  was  the  signature 
of  the  document,  had  afforded  tbe  means 
of  unravelling  the  cryptogram,  thanks  to 
the  sagacity  of  Judge  Jarriquez.  Yes, 
the  material  proof  sought  after  for  so  long 
was  the  incontestable  witness  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  J oam  Dacosta,  returned  to  life,  re¬ 
stored  to  honour. 

The  cheers  redoubled  when  the  worthy 
magistrate,  in  a  loud  voice  and  for  the 
edification  of  all,  read  from  the  document 
this  terrible  history. 

Andirom  that  moment  Judge  Jarriquez, 
who  possessed  this  indubitable  proof,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  chief  of  the  police,  and 
declined  to  allow  Joam  Dacosta,  while 
waiting  new  instructions  from  Eio  Janeiro, 
to  stay  in  any  prison  but  his  own  house. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  about  this, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd  of  the  entire 
population  of  Manaos,  Joam  Dacosta,  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  his  family,  beheld  him¬ 
self  conducted  like  a  conqueror  to  the 
magistrate’s  residence. 

And  in  that  minute  the  honest  fazender 
of  Iquitos  was  well  repaid  for  all  that  he 
had  suffered  during  the  long  years  of  exile, 
and  if  he  was  happy  for  his  family’s  sake 
more  than  for  his  own,  he  was  none  the 
less  proud  for  his  cormtry’s  sake  that  this 
supreme  injustice  had  not  been  consum¬ 
mated  ! 

And  in  all  this,  what  had  become  of 
Fragoso  ? 

Well,  the  good-hearted  fellow  was 
covered  with  caresses  !  Benito,  Manoel, 
and  Minha  bad  overwhelmed  him,  and 
Lina  had  by  no  means  spared  him.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  he  defended 
himself  as  best  he  could.  He  did  not 
deserve  anything  like  it.  Chance  alone 
had  done  it.  Were  any  thanks  due  to  him 
for  having  recognised  Torres  as  a  captain 
of  the  woods  ?  No,  certainly  not.  As  for 
his  idea  of  hurrying  off  in  search  of  the 
band  to  which  Torres  had  belonged,  he  did 
not  think  it  had  been  worth  much,  and  as 
to  the  name  of  Ortega,  he  did  not  even 
know  its  value. 

Gallant  Fragoso  !  Whether  he  wished  it 
or  no  he  had  none  the  less  saved  Joam 
Dacosta ! 

And  herein  what  a  strange  succession  of 
different  events  all  tending  to  the  same  end. 
The  deliverance  of  Fragoso  at  the  time- 
when  he  was  dying  of  exhaustion  in  the 
forest  of  Iquitos  ;  the  hospitable  reception 
he  had  met  with  at  the  fazenda,  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  Torres  on  the  Brazilian  frontier, 
his  embarkation  on  the  j  angada ;  and  lastly, 
the  fact  that  Fragoso  had  seen  him  some¬ 
where  before. 

“Well,  yes!”  Fragoso  ended  by  ex¬ 
claiming;  “but  it  is  not  to  me  that  all 
this  happiness  is  due,  it  is  due  to  Lina !  ” 

“  To  me  ?  ”  replied  the  young  mulatto. 

“  No  doubt  of  it.  Without  the  liana, 
without  the  idea  of  the  liana,  could  I  ever 
have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  happiness?” 

So  that  Fragoso  and  Lina  were  praised 
and  petted  by  all  the  family,  and  by  all  the 
new  friends  whom  so  many  trials  had 
procured  them  at  Manaos,  need  hardly  be 
insisted  on. 


Soy^  Ow:q  ‘Papei*. 


But  had  not  Judge  Jarriqnez  also  had 
his  share  in  this  rehabilitation  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  man?  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  his  analytical  talents,  he  had  not 


Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  the  order  of  discharge  arrived. 
The  document  had  been  recognised  as 
authentic.  The  handwriting  was  really 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  XIV. 


been  able  to  read  the  document,  which 
was  absolutely  undecipherable  to  any  one 
who  had  not  got  the  key,  had  he  not  at 
any  rate  discovered  the  system  on  which 
the  cryptogram  was  composed?  Without 
him  what  could  have  been  done  with  only 
ihe  name  of  Ortega  to  reconstitute  the 
number  which  the  author  of  the  crime  and 
Torres,  both  of  whom  were  dead,  alone 
knew  ? 

And  so  he  also  received  abundant 
thanks. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  same  day  there 
'was  sent  to  Rio  de  J aneiro  a  detailed  report 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  with  it  the  original 
document  and  the  cipher  to  enable  it  to  be 
read.  New  instructions  from  the  Minister 
■of  Justice  had  to  be  waited  for,  though 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
order  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  pri¬ 
soner.  A  few  days  would  thus  have  to  be 
passed  at  Manaos,  and  then  Joam  Dacosta 
and  his  people,  free  from  all  constraint  and 
released  from  all  apprehension,  would  take 
leave  of  their  host  to  go  on  board  once 
more  and  continue  their  descent  of  the 
Amazon  to  Para,  where  the  voyage  was 
intended  td  terminate  with  the  double 
marriage  of  Minha  and  Manoel  and  Lina 
and  Fragoso. 


that  of  Ortega,  who  had  been  formerly 
employed  in  the  diamond  district,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  confession 
of  his  crime,  with  the  minutest  details  that 
were  given,  had  been  entirely  written  with 
his  own  hand. 

The  innocence  of  the  convict  of  Villa 
Rica  was  at  length  admitted.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Joam  Dacosta  was  at  last 
officially  proclaimed. 

That  very  day  Judge  Jarriquez  dined 
with  the  family  on  board  the  giant  raft,  i 
and  when  evening  came  he  shook  hands 
with  them  all.  Touching  were  the  adieus,  : 
but  an  engagement  was  made  for  them  to  [ 
see  him  again  on  their  return  at  Manaos, 
and  later  on  at  the  fazenda  of  Iquitos. 

On  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  the  fifth 
of  September,  the  signal  for  departure  was 
given.  Joam  Dacosta  and  Yaquita,  with 
their  daughter  and  sons,  were  on  the  deck 
of  the  enormous  raft.  The  jangada  had 
its  moorings  slackened  off  and  began  to 
move  with  the  current,  and  when  it  dis¬ 
appeared  round  the  bend  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  hurrahs  of  the  whole  populatiou  of 
Manaos,  who  were  assembled  on  the  bank, 
again  and  again  re-echoed  across  the 
stream. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(8)  Touch:  its  use  and  abuse. — The  use  of 
the  touch  is  evident.  Its  primary  use  is  simply 
lo  bound  the  field  of  play,  and  all  the  other 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  football  tactics 
have  gradually  been  developed  as  the  game 
has  been  more  studied  and  scientifically  played. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  laws  relating  to 
touch.  You  will  find  them  in  any  copy  of  the 
laws  of  Rugby  Football.  The  essential  feature 
in  touch  is  this,  that  the  ball  must  be  brought 
back  to  be  sent  into  the  field  of  play  again  at 
the  spot  at  which  it  crossed  the  line  and  thereby 
left  the  field  of  play.  That  means  that  every 
time  the  ball  enters  touch  the  game  is  brought 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
distance  it  has  gone  into  touch,  to  a  full  stop  ; 
the  sides  have  time  to  range  up  again  ;  and  the 
game  begins  afresh.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
this.  In  a  dribble,  a  loose  scrummage,  or  a  run, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  what  a  nuisance  touch  is 
to  the  attacking  party,  and  what  a  relief  to  the 
defending.  The  ball,  if  loose,  the  runner,  if 
carrying  the  ball,  must  not  cross,  nor  even  be 
on  the  touch-line,  or  the  career  of  victory  is 
abruptly  stopped. 

I  will  give  a  broad  rule.  Keep  the  ball  out 
of  touch  when  making  any  raid  into  your  oppo¬ 
nents’  country.  Charge  the  ball  into  touch 
when  your  opponents  arc  making  a  raid  into 
your  country.  Speaking,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  side  or  other,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  spectators,  and  lovers  of  pretty  play,  I 
would  say  that  the  less  the  ball  goes  into  touch 
the  better,  in  the  loose  forward  play.  It  is  the 
use  of  touch  by  the  kickers,  which  means  almost 
solely  the  backs,  that  attaches  to  it  its  chief 
interest.  You  will  see  the  whole  length  of  the 
ground  gained  step  by  step  with  the  most  deadly 
certainty  and  precision  by  backs  who  know 
how  to  drop  into  touch  properly.  The  ball 
should  be  kicked  at  such  an  angle  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  kickers’  forwards 
to  get  up  to  the  spot  before  the  opposite  side 
have  time  to  bring  the-  ball  there  and  return  it 


into  the  field  of  play.  Time  after  time  this  will 
be  repeated,  unless  the  opposite  party  keep  on 
the  ball,  and  prevent  the  subtle  backs  from  pur¬ 
suing  this  plan.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done.  It 
is  worth  a  diagram.  The 
dotted  lines  represent  the 
course  of  the  successive 
kicks  of  the  backs  (a),  and 
the  black  lines  show  the 
ball  thrown  out  of  touch, 
and  passed  back  to  A.  Of 
course  this  is  an  ideal  case  ; 
but  it  represents  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  actual  experience, 
with  this  difference,  that  in 
actual  experience  there  is 
a  B  somewhere,  who  has  to 
be  reckoned  with,  as  who  is 
not  worth  his  salt  unless  he 
not  only  thwarts  a  often,  if 
not  always,  but  who  also 
tieats  him  to  some  of  his 
own  medicine.  The  at¬ 
tacking  side  then  should 
use  touching  to  ground. 
They  may  also  r-e  it  for 
another  purpose,  especially 
close  to  their  opponents’ 
goal — viz.,  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  take  long  throws  out  in  front  of  goal, 
and  so  drop  at  goal,  or  rush  in  behind. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Boy’s  Own  Ekper. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 


In  what  month  do  la-  y  N 

dies  talk  the  least  ?—  '"'9E^| 

February,  because  it  is 
the  shortest. 

When  may  a  ship  be  said 
to  be  in  love  ?  —  When  she 
wants  a  mate. 

Why  does  a  duck  put  its  head 
under  water  ?  —  For  divers  rea- 


|  In  struggling  to  make  a  dull-brained  boy 
’understand  what  conscience  is,  a  teacher  finally 
asked,  “What  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable 
after  you  have  done  wrong  ?  ”  “  The  big  leather 

strap,”  feelingly  replied  the  boy. 

A  little  boy  put  a  lighted  match  into  a  nearly 
empty  powder  keg  to  see  what  would  happen. 
He  will  not  do  so  again,  as  his  curiosity  is  sat¬ 
isfied  ;  but  the  girl  who  sits  next  him  in  school 
thinks  he  looked  better  with  his  nose  on. 


kine 

igSPfip?  puzzled 

W  the  wits  of 

his  acquaint- 
ance  by  inscribing  on  a  tea- 
chest  the  words  “  Tu  cloces.” 
It  was  some  time  before  they 


found  out  the  wit  of  this  in  the 
literal  translation  —  “  Thou 
teachest  ”  (Thou  tea-chest). 

“That’s  a  very  hard  case,” 
as  the  Irishman  said  when  he 
hit  his  friend  on  the  head. 

“  I’ve  just  looked  in  to  see  if 
you  are  doing  well,”  as  the  cook  said  to  the 
lobster,  when  she  lifted  up  the  saucepan  lid. 

“  Boy,  what  is  your  name  ?”  “  Robert,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  your  Christian  name;  but  what  is 
your  other  name  ?  ’’  “Bob,  sir.” 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — Keep  so. 

Sydney  Smith’s  reply  to  the  beautiful  girl 
who  complained,  1  ‘  Oh,  Mr.  Sydney,  this  p>ea 
will  never  come  to  perfection  !”- — “  Then  permit 
me  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea  ” — is  in  its 
style  perfect. 

Upon  a  couple  of  talkers:  “There  is  the 
same  difference  between  their  tongues  as  be¬ 
tween  the  hour  and  the  minute  hand—  one  goes 
ten  times  as  fast,  and  the  other  signifies  ten 
times  as  much.” 

Why  is  it  that  you  and  I  must  never  dine  to¬ 
gether  ? — Because  U  can  never  come  until  after 

.  T. 


sons. 

Why  should  railway  travellers 
invariably  avoid  the  12.50  train  ? 

— Because  it  would  be  10  to  1  if 
they  caught  it. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  things  farmers  keep  ? — 

Because  for  every  grain  of  corn 
they  give  a  peck. 

Why  is  a  thief  in  a  garret  like 
an  honest  man  ? — Because  he  is 
above  doing  wrong. 

What  word  of  seven  letters  will  read  the  same- 
backwards  ?— REVIVER. 

When  is  a  fish  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ? — 
When  it  is  in  Seine. 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY;  OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S  GRIEVANCES. 


By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  “Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — HOW  THE  TISTOL  WENT  OFF,  AND  THE  MISCHIEF  IT  DID. 


HAVE  omitted  to  say  I 
that  Ted  and  Eobert 
were  “  assisting  ” 
with  great  relish  at 
the  punishment  of 
the  burglar,  that  is 
to  say,  they  were 
looking  on  with  their 
hands  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  the  former  say¬ 
ing  every  now  and 
then,  “A  little 
higher.  A  little 
lower.  He’s  very 
hard  to  please, 
Dick;”  while  Eo¬ 
bert,  after  a  while,  asked  if  he  hadn’t  about 


enough,  and  that,  bad  as  the  fellow  was, 
he  would  be  none  the  better  for  having 
his  legs  broken. 

“  Oh,  there’s  no  fear  about  his  bones,” 
said  Dick,  “his  trousers  are  a  deal  too 
thick  for  that ;  but  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be 
much  dust  left  in  them  after  this.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  Lawrence  found 
the  dining-room  deserted  when  he  went 
in  ;  but  hearing  the  noise  in  the  inner  hall, 
went  out  there, anclcaught  a  hurried  glimpse 
of  the  proceedings.  Then  it  seemed  to  him 
that  as  one  burglar  had  fallen  through  the 
skylight  there  might  be  another  up  above 
on  the  leads.  Should  he  go  back  to  his 
uncle’s  room  and  reconnoitre  from  the 
window,  instead  of  from  the  dining-room 


as  he  had  at  first  intended  ?  The  garden  i 
door  was  shut.  Ted  and  Eobert,  of  course, 
had  been  anxious  to  accompany  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  in  his  search,  but  this  he  had  refused, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  refusal.  '  Lawrence  heard 
something  being  said  about  the  policemen 
coming,  and  concluded  that  his  uncle  and 
Mr.  Sampson  had  gone  to  look  for  them,  so 
that  he  considered  he  had  the  coast  to  him¬ 
self,  and  splendid  opportunities  of  display¬ 
ing  his  prowess  and  his  pistol. 

“  I’ll  go  upstairs,”  he  thought.  “  I  shall 
have  a  better  view  of  the  garden  even  if 
none  of  the  rascals  are  on  the  leads.  If 
I’ve  only  luck  I  shall  have  half  done  the 
policemen’s  work  before  they  come.” 


He  had  no  fear  for  himself.  With  the 
pistol,  and  the  skill  he  considered  he  had 
now  acquired  in  using  it,  he  felt  himself  a 
match  for  any  burglar.  Upstairs  he  went 
again,  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and 
peered  out. 

All  was  quiet  but  the  voice  of  the  bur¬ 
glar,  who  was  supporting  himself  by  his 
hands  on  the  framework  of  the  skylight, 
and  trying  desperately  to  force  his  legs 
from  his  assailants  below.  The  night  was 
cloudy,  but  now  and  then  the  moon  gave 
light,  and  Lawrence  thought  once  when 
she  did  so  that  he  could  perceive  two  figures 
moving  about  in  the  distance.  He  was  not 
mistaken — they  were  his  uncle  and  Mr. 
Sampson.  Presently  the  burglar  paused  in 
his  vociferations  for  sheer  lack  of  breath, 
and  Lawrence  was  certain  that  he  heard 
whispers  from  those  very  figures. 

“  A  little  nearer,  a  little  nearer,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “  I’ll  teach  you  fellows  to  come 
disturbing  gentlemen  while  they’re  at  din¬ 
ner.” 

Then  he  dropped  gently  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  on  to  the  leads,  peered  over  the 
low  parapet,  and  the  figures  came  nearer. 
He  got  ready  to  take  aim.  “  I  don’t  want 
to  kill  either  of  the  rascals,”  he  thought. 
“If  I  wing  one  that  will  be  enough  ;  or 
suppose  I  aim  at  his  leg.  He  won’t  be 
able  to  run  away  very  fast  then.  They’re 
nearer  now.  Ah !  my  beauties,  you  don’t 
know  wbat’s  in  store  for  you.  That’ll  do. 
I’ve  got  him  covered  nicely.  Here  goes 
for  the  tall  one !  ” 

He  fired,  and  down  “  the  tall  one  ” 
■dropped  prone  on  the  ground  like  a  dying 
man,  and  a  voice  that  sounded  terribly, 
horribly  familiar  in  Lawrence’s  ear,  groaned 
■out,  “Sampson,  look  to  yourself!  the  vil¬ 
lains  have  done  for  me !  ” 

Lawrence  felt  his  head  going  round. 
Was  it  possible — could  it  be  that  he  had 
shot  an  innocent  person  by  mistake,  and  of 
all  innocent  persons  his  Uncle  Richard  P 
He  rushed  forward  headlong  like  a  mad 
■  creature,  with  a  wild  idea  of  running  down 
into  the  garden  by  the  trellis-work  that 
the  burglar  had  mounted,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  mad  beside  himself, 
and  then  stumbled  on  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  man  above  the  skylight, 
sending  them  down  by  the  force  of  bis 
weight,  and  falling  down  himself  through 
the  same  opening,  so  that  the  servants 
below  called  out,  “Here  are  two  of  them  !” 


and  found  two  indeed,  but  one  was  Law¬ 
rence,  stunned  and  insensible. 
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It  was  hours  after  when  Lawrence  came 
to  himself  in  his  own  room.  There  was  a 
great  smell  of  vinegar,  and  he  found  that 
his  head  was  bound  with  cloths  steeped  in 
it.  The  gaslight  was  burning,  and  he  saw 
Mary  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  him.  She  had  evidently  been 
crying  a  good  deal.  What  for  ?  Because 
he  was  hurt?  That  could  hardly  be,  for 
none  of  his  uncle’s  servants  ever  seemed  to 
care  very  much  about  him.  Then  slowly 
the  recollection  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
the  preceding  evening  came  to  him,  and 
lie  felt  that  there  might  be  only  too  much 
reason  for  Mary’s  tears.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  the  dreadful  question  he  wanted  to  put 
would  not  come  to  his  lips.  Mary  rose  and 
came  to  him. 

“Better  now.  Master  Lawrence?”  she 
asked,  kindly. 

“Yes,  I’m  better.  I’ve  had  a  fall,  or 
something,  haven’t  I,  Mary  ?  How  did  it 
all  come  about  ?  ” 

“You  came  right  atop  of  that  house¬ 
breaking  villain  just  as  he  came  through 
the  skylight,”  she  said,  “and  we  had  the 
doctor  to  look  to  you  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  spared.  He  said  there  wasn’t  much 
amiss.  We  was  to  put  you  to  bed  and 
keep  yon  quiet,  and  most  likely  you’d  sleep 
it  off.  But  I  thought,  and  so  did  cook,  it 
was  as  well  you  shouldn’t  be  left,  so  I  came 
here  to  sit  with  you,  Master  Lawrence.” 

“I  thank  you,  Mary,”  said  Lawrence, 
with,  for  him,  unusual  civility.  “  Where’s 
my  cousin?”  he  added,  “and  Master 
Pratt  ?  ”  He  was  afraid  to  ask  directly 
about  his  uncle,  but  hoped  these  questions 
would  elicit  something. 

“  With — with — master,”  said  Mary,  her 
lips  quivering  and  eyes  filling.  “  So’s  Mr. 
Sampson  and  the  doctor.  They’ve  got 
to  be  as  still  as  mice,  but  they’d  rather  be 
that  and  in  his  room  than  away  from  him. 
I  suppose  you  heard  the  pistol  go  off, 
Master  Lawrence?  We  all  said  it  was  the 
sound  that  gave  you  a  scare  and  sent  you 
down  the  skylight.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  those  villains  hiding  in  the  grounds. 
We  haven’t  caught  him,  but  the  police 
have  got  the  other  that  you  fell  atop  of, 
and  I  suppose,  as  he  was  mixed  up  in  it, 
if  anything  happens  to  master  they’ll  hang 
him,  anyhow.” 

Lawrence  hid  his  face  in  the  bedclothes 
and  sobbed  bitterly ;  then  he  said  pre¬ 
sently, 

“  How  is  my  uncle  ?  ” 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

“  Cook  says  she  doesn’t  think  he’ll  get 
over  it.  The  doctor  looks  very  grave,  and 
won’t  say  nothing.  Oh !  there’s  the  young 
gentlemen  coming  up.  I’ll  ask  them  how 
master ’s  going  on.” 

She  stepped  out  and  spoke  to  Ted  and 
Bob,  who  informed  her  that  Uncle  Richard 
had  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  at 
them,  said  very 
kindly,  just  in  his 
usual  way,  “What 
are  you  doing 
here,  boys?”  then 
seemed  as  if  be 
was  going  off  into 
a  doze  again,  and 
the  doctor  bad 
told  them  they 
must  come  away. 

If  Uncle  Richard 
saw  them  there 
again  it  might 
excite  him  to  see 
so  many  peo¬ 
ple  about.  Lawrence  heard  it 


seemed  able  to  hear  anything  now.  Then. 
Bob  spoke  and  said,  softly,  “  How’s  mjr 
cousin?”  and  Mary  answered,  “Wide 
awake.  Won’t  you  come  in  ?  ”  and  in  they 
came  and  looked  in  at  him  as  they  had 
never  looked  before. 

There  was  a  great  pity  in  Robert’s  face. 
It  was  as  if  Lawrence  had  done  something 
terrible  and  sad.  He  said  very  gently, 

“  How  are  you  getting  on,  Lawrence  ?  ” 
Ted  came  and  stood  without  a  word. 
There  was  no  pity  in  his  eyes;  only  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  repulsion  and  strange¬ 
ness,  as  if  Lawrence  and  he  would  never 
be  friends  again.  Then  he  came  forward, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  he  thought  he 
understood  the  eye-questioning  glance 
Lawrence  fixed  upon  him, 

“The  pistol  hasn’t  been  found,  and  I 
shall  tell  nothing !  ” 

He  went  away  without  another  word, 
taking  Robert  with  him,  and  Lawrence 
drew  the  clothes  over  him  and  sobbed  in 
bitterness  and  shame.  To  think  that  Ted 
should  fancy  he  only  wanted  to  feel  sure 
about  himself  !  As  if  it  mattered  what 
became  of  him  if  only  his  uncle  recovered ! 
What  a  poor,  wretched  creature  he  must 
think  him !  And  then,  even  if  no  one 
knew,  how  could  he  live  amongst  them  all 
and  meet  eyes  that  looked  on  him  as  Ted 
had  done ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAUTIOUS  m  SCOTLAND: 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY- 
EIGHT  KAYS. 

By  the  Author  of  “Uauticus  ox  iiis 
Hobby-Horse.” 

PART  VIII. 

I  found  Invergarry  Inn  half  a  mile  farther 
along  the  north  hank. 

I  had  tea  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  in  for  enjoying  life,  hunting  all  the 
winter  and  fishing  all  the  summer.  From  him 
I  gained  the  following  information  : — (1)  Glen¬ 
garry  caps  are  named  from  this  glen  ;  (2)  The 
Garry  Falls  should  on  no  account  be  missed ;  (3) 
Tomdoun  Inn  is  a  good  one,  and  situated  in  tiro 
finest  valley  in  Scotland  ;  (4)  The  roads  on  the 
west  coast  would  be  too  hilly  for  my  tricycle. 

7.30.  All  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  see  me 
start,  a  tricycle  never  having  been  seen  here 
before. 

The  neat  cottages  about  here  assist  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  glen.  About  three  miles  from  .the 
inn,  and  just  before  sighting  Loch  Garry,  I  left 
my  machine  by  the  roadside  and  walked  through 
the  wood  to  the  Falls. 

There  is  no  real  fall,  but  a  tremendous  rush 
of  waiter  through  a  very  narrow  channel,  the 
south  side  of  which  is  a  highly  picturesque  crag, 
about  200  feet  high. 

The  turbulent  surface  of  the  river,  the  splen¬ 
did  trees,  the  graceful  ferns  and  mossy  banks, 
together  with  the  lichen-covered  rooks,  render 
this  the  most  superb  view  of  its  kind  that  I 
had  yet  seen. 

Having  regained  my  steed,  I  paddled  by  Loch 
Garry.  At  first  it  was  like  riding  through  a 
park,  but  towards  the  west  end  the  trees  ceased, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  was  a  poor 
insipid  stream,  with  low  banks  and  liauglis. 

The  road,  which  from  Spean  Bridge  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  hard  sand,  now  became  soft,  and  covered 
with  fresh  metal. 

Hereabouts  I  began  to  look  out  for  the 
“finest  valley  in  Scotland,”  but  bleaker  and 
bleaker  became  the  way,  until  Tomdoun,  a 
solitary  inn,  was  reached  at  9.30.  It  was  being 
enlarged,  which  was  unfortunate,  but  as  I  was 
the  only  lodger  I  managed  pretty  well. 

While  they  were  preparing  my  meal  I  took  a 
survey  of  this  wild  place  among  the  hills,  and 
while  watching  the  national  game  of  “  Throwing 
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the  Hammer,”  I  felt  that  I  was  really  in  the 
Highlands. 

I  had  been  expecting  T.  to  turn  up  ever  since 
I  started  from  Crieff,  and  thought  that  I  should 
certainly  have  come  across  him  either  at  Spean 
Bridge  or  at  Invergarry.  I  only  wished  that  he 
could  have  been  with  me  to  have  shared  the 
pleasures  of  the  dav. 

Fort  William  to  Spean  Bridge  =  9-i  miles. 

Spean  Bridge  to  Invergarry  Inn  =  16  ,, 

Invergarry  Inn  to  Tomdoun  =  101.-  ,, 
Total  36  ,, 


30 th  Day. 

Tomdoun.  Glen  Shiel.  Ivyle  Rhea. 

Broadford  (Skye). 

Although  I  had  arrived  late,  I  had  decided  to 
make  an°early  start  in  the  morning.  I  was 
called  at  seven  ;  but  as  the  festive  rat  had  kept 
me  awake  the  best  part  of  the  night,  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  excuse  that  it  was  raining, 
to  turn  over  on  the  other  side  and  “drive  my 
pigs  to  market  ”  again. 

10.0.  Started  for  Cluny.  The  track  struck 
over  a  wild  mountain  range,  and  I  had  to  walk 
the  greater  part  of  six  miles  up-hill  on  soft 
gravel,  then  managed  to  ride  across  to  the 
northern  slope.  Here  I  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
to  look  about  me.  Mountains,  mountains,  every¬ 
where. 

I  rode  down  into  Cluny  valley  ;  but  as  the 
descent  is  very  precipitous,  and  there  are  some 
awkward  corners,  I  should  advise  the  cyclist 
not  to  attempt  it. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  sheep,  but  to  my 
recollection  I  did  not  see  a  living  creature,  nor 
any  signs  of  life  from  the  time  I  left  'Tomdoun 
until  I  arrived  at  Cluny.  This  little  inn  stands 
by  itself  in  a  dreary  situation,  and  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  cheery  reception  ;  in  fact  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  make  any  one  hear. 
The  charge  for  my  slight  refreshment  was  high  ; 
this  I  did  not  so  much  grudge,  as  customers 
must  be  few  and  far  between  in  this  remote  spot. 

From  Cluny  there  was  a  gentle  ascent  of  two 
miles,  the  glen  up  to  that  point  being  monoto¬ 
nous.  From  there  it  became  extremely  narrow, 
the  rugged  mountains  rising  on  both  sides  like 
gigantic  walls,  and  in  some  places  almost  over¬ 
hanging  the  road  ;  two  or  three  of  the  peaks 
were  very  singularly  shaped . 

The  winding  road  declined  at  a  pleasant  angle, 
thus  enabling  me  to  devote  my  whole  attention 
to  the  impressive  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Some 
friends,  whom  I  met  afterwards,  told  me  that 
having  seen  both  they  considered  Glen  Shiel  to 
be  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  Glencoe. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pass  I  came  on  to  a  rich 
haugh,  with  some  shrubs  and  bushes.  The 
stream  which  had  flowed  rapidly  through  the 
glen  became  a  quiet  river.  There  were  two  or 
three  anglers  at  the  little  loch,  from  whence  I  ran 
on  level  ground  to  Shiel  Inn. 

There  is  a  wonderful  cave  somewhere  about, 
but  I  had  not  time  to  see  it. 

I  lunched  with  an  Englishman,  who,  together 
with  some  others,  was  staying  in  this  secluded 
place  for  fishing,  and  having  excellent  sport. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  my  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  Kyle  Rhea.  Rising  from  his  seat 
he  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  road  which  could 
be  seen  high  up  on  the  mountain  range,  and 
said, 

‘  ‘  How  are  you  going  to  push  your  tricycle  up 
there  ?  I  have  been  that  way  and  know  it  to 
be  impossible,  and  as  for  travelling  in  Skye 
as  you  propose,  take  my  advice  and  give  it 
up.” 

I  thanked  him  ;  but  said  I  should  try  it  on. 

3.0.  Left  Shiel  Inn.  The  whole  household 
turned  out  to  watch  the  start,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  they  would  soon  see  me  back 
again. 

1  turned  to  the  left  and  managed  to  ride  a 
short  distance.  On  the  gradient  becoming  more 
.severe,  I  dismounted,  and  eventually  succeeded 
in  pushing  my  tricycle  up  the  zigzag  road  to  the 
summit. 

No  doubt  my  late  companion  would  have  been 
amused  to  see  me  struggling  with  my  vehicle  on 
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some  of  the  steep  bits,  rendered  all  the  more 
arduous  by  the  loose  gravelly  surface. 

It  was  indeed  hard  work.  I  had  to  make 
many  halts,  and  was  fairly  drenched  with  per¬ 
spiration  before  I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  at 
the  top. 

'While  fetching  my  breath  I  had  a  birds-eye 
view  of  Loch  Duich.  There  is  about  half  a 
mile  of  arable  land  along  its  northern  margin 
studded  with  farm-houses. 

Having  regained  my  wind  I  commenced  the 
descent  on  the  other  side,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  for  a  cyclist  it  was.  The  side  of  the  glen 
(More)  was  very  precipitous  ;  along  this  a  road 
had  been  constructed  without  any  parapet  or 
protection  whatever.  I  thus  had  a  vertical  wall 
on  one  side  and  a  sheer  precipice  on  the  other. 

I  was  aware  that  any  slight  inattention  on  my 
part,  or  any  derangement  in  the  machine,  might 
launch  me  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  or 
more  ;*  but  as  the  road  was  good,  declined  gently 
and  appeared  to  be  straight,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  cock  my  legs  up  and  run  down. 

This  I  did  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  soon 
found  there  were  some  nasty  turnings  which  I 
had  not  seen,  and  the  cyclist  who  has  not  every 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  vehicle  should  not 
think  of  following  my  example.  I  ran  for 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  six  miles,  without  putting 
foot  to  pedal,  except  for  an  occasional  stroke  or 
two,  which  1  did  more  to  relieve  my  cramped 
muscles  than  for  any  other  reason. 

At  Bernera  I  asked  three  old  women  the 
way  to  Kyle  Rhea  Ferry.  They  being  speech¬ 
less,  either  from  astonishment  or  from  not  un¬ 
derstanding  English,  I  took  the  broader  road  to 
the  left.  When  told  of  my  mistake  I  returned 
and  quickly  covered  the  mile  and  a  half  that  lay 
between  me  and  the  Ferry  House. 

I  was  thankful  to  find  smooth  water  and  a 
slack  tide,  which  enabled  me  to  cross  to  Skye  in 
a  small  boat,  my  tricycle  being  carefully  placed 
amidships  (fare  Is.). 

On  the  way  over  I  spied  a  road  winding  up  a 
mountain,  part  of  it  seemed  positively  like  the 
side  of  a  house.  I  nervously  asked, 

“  Where  does  that  road  lead  to  ?  ” 

“  Broadford,  sir.” 

He  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather  as  I  gasped, 

‘  ‘  That’s  where  I’m  bound.  ” 

“Indeed,  I  expect  you’ll  have  a  job  with 
that  straight  up-and-down  bit,”  replied  he,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

At  Shiel  Inn  I  had  made  fun  of  my  friend’s 
gloomy  prognostications,  but  having  done  two 
mountains  already,  I  felt  that  this  unlooked-for 
third  was  no  joking  matter.  In  fact,  the  grim- 
looking  range,  with  its  mantle  of  lowering 
clouds,  seemed  an  insuperable  barrier. 

There  is  a  wretched  inn  on  each  side  of  the 
ferry.  I  had  some  milk  and  biscuits  (charge, 
eightpence)  at  the  dilapidated  building  on  the 
Skye  side.  The  landlady  told  me  she  could  put 
up  a  lodger,  but  I  do  not  myself  advise  any 
one  to  sleep  there. 

5. 30.  Now  came  the  real  business  of  the  day. 
The  climb  was  steep  from  the  first.  I  had  the 
“  up-and-down  ”  bit  in  view'  all  the  time,  and 
kept  hoping  that  it  would  appear  less  imprac¬ 
ticable  as  I  advanced.  But  on  reaching  the 
foot  it  looked  as  bad  as  ever,  and  I  calculated 
the  angle  to  be  about  70  deg. 

Though  I  have  since  been  told  that  this  was 
impossible,  the  gradient  was  such  as  to  make 
me  fear  that  I  should  have  to  take  my  tricycle 
to  pieces  and  carry  it  up  bit  by  bit.  However, 
I  determined  to  have  a  good  try  first.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  backbone  near  the  little  wheel  with  ray 
right  hand,  and  the  frame  with  my  left,  I  put 
my  shoulder  under  the  saddle,  and  hove,  hove, 
hove,  gaining  a  foot  or  so  at  a  time,  until  after 
frequent  spells  I  at  length  succeeded  in  sur¬ 
mounting  this  extraordinary  bit  of  road.  I 
rested  between  whiles  by  turning  my  tricycle 
sideways.  The  remainder  of  the  ascent  was 
comparatively  easy. 

(To  he  continued.) 

This  Pass  of  Mam  Rattaclian  is  2,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Johnson  when  travelling  there  thus  described 
it,  “cl  terrible  steep  to  climb ,  notwithstanding  the  road 
is  formed  slanting  along  it.” 


“§8i}’s  ©ton”  pfeksat  JitrtiX 


(Contributions  received  to  January  70t,  1882.) 

£  s.  d: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  ..700  7  C} 

1882. 

Jan.  1-lTm.  Chadwick  (Oldham),  5s. ;  Una, 

2s.  ;  Per  J.  C.  Willmott,  3s.  Od. ;  Per  H. 

Smith,  3s.  ;  Per  Chas.  Stephens  (Hartle- 
bury),  3s.  3Jd.  ;  Per  L.  S.  Wilkinson 
(Huddersfield),  10s.;  Per  Edward  Wilson, 

5s.  3d.  ;  H.  Smith,  Is. ;  E.  B.  Faulkner 
(Brixton  P.oad),  2s.;  Rory,  0d.;  U.  O.  F.  F. 
(Maidstone),  2s.  Od. ;  A.  and  T.  Sheppard 
(Notts),  5s.  ;  Boys  of  Hutcheson’s  Gram¬ 
mar  School  (Glasgow),  4s.  ;  W.  Sparks 
(Russell  Square),  2s.  Od.  ;  Per  J.  R.  Jr. 

King  (Kilburn),  £1  5s. ;  John  F.  Rivers 
(Victoria  Park),  Od.  ;  Willie  Dunham  (Sit- 
tingbourne),  2s.;  Per  W.  H.  Reeves  (Rom¬ 
ford),  £1  4s.  9d. ;  Four  Osiosephel®  (Park- 
liurst),  10s.  ;  Per  Washington  Irving' 
(Manchester),  10s.  ...  . .  0  7  9J 

Jan.  3. — James  and  Clara  Garton  (Hudders¬ 
field),  7s.  0d. ;  J.  M.  S.  Govan,  5s.  ;  G.  A. 

Wade,  Is.  ;  Per  E.  T.  Pointon  (Hanley), 

10s.  8d.  ;  Per  Arthur  Furniss  (West 
Haddon),  13s.  4d.  ;  C.  S.  (Liverpool),  2s.  ; 

Per  Harry  Lea  (Sandback),  11s.  5d.  ;  Two 
Boys  (Shepton  Mallet),  2s.  ;  AV.  R.  L. 

(Great  Yarmouth),  Od.  ;  C.  Martin  (Clap- 
ham),  2s.  lOd. ;  Geo.  Wm.  Pask  (Vaux- 
liall),  Is. ;  Per  Win.  Pounds  (Hungerford), 

£1  Is.  Id. ;  Malcolm  Stuart  Farmer  (Hyde 
Park),  2s.  . . . 4  0  4 

Jan.  4.— Leslie  Dowie,  Is.  ;  W.  Scotland 
(Richmond),  Is. ;  Spanker  (Newport, 

Mon.),  Is.  6d. ;  A.  Coates  (Stafford),  0d.  ; 

E.  W.  H.  and  H.  A.  W.  (Middlesborough), 

Is.  3d. ;  Anonymous,  6d. ;  W.  E.  H.  (Leek), 

Is.  ;  C.  M.  Stiles  (Hungerford),  Is.  ;  Per 
C.  Ailken  (York),  10s.  ;  Frank  Rogers 
(Upper Norwood),  Is.;  H.  E,.  B.  (Kensing¬ 
ton),  2s.  4d.;  Per  E.  B.,  £2  7s . 3  8  1 

Jan.  5.— Per  Sydney  Godden  (Eastbourne), 

£2  17s.  10|d. ;  T.  J.  Cook,  jun.  (Victoria 
Park),  7s.  6d. ;  W.  Snowsell  (Ampney 
Knowle),  0s.  ;  Per  C.  H.  Bates  (Hudders-  . 
field),  7s.  6d.  ;  Per  Noel  Prentice  (Canter¬ 
bury),  £1  11s.  Id.  ;  Per  F.  A.  Williams 
(Barnard  Castle),  15s.;  Per  J.  W.  Hill, 

10d.  ;  S.  H.  W.,  7s.  Od. ;  Per  J.  C.  Kent 
(Wakefield),  15s.  Od.  ;  F.  L.  M.  (Walsall), 

2s.  ;  Lawrence  and  Fred.  Ormerod,  2s. ; 

Per  J.  T.  Dickinson  (South  Bank), 

11s.  lid.  ;  Per  Morris  Kemp  (Sitting- 
bourne),  5s. ;  R.  H.  S.  (Martock),  Is. ; 

P.  S.  Putland  (Islington),  Is.  ;  W.  A.  H. 
(Horselydown),  2s. ;  Leon  Corcos  (Bishops- 
gate),  Is.  Ski.;  Charles  Lovelock  (Datcliet), 

6d . .  . 8  15  11 

Jan.  6— Per  W.  Fitter,  £2  Is. ;  Per  Henry 
Payne  (Stoke  Newington),  3s.  ;  Crocker 
Brothers  and  Sister  (Bingley),  2s.  6d.  ; 

Per  AY.  F.  H.  Lenthall  (Cheltenham), 

£1  0s.  2d.  ;  AA'olsey,  Is.  ;  R.  AI.  G.  (Stir¬ 
ling),  Is.  ;  B.  N.  C.  (Southsea),  Is.  Od.  . .  3  10  2 

Jan.  7  —Per  Thomas  Tatham  (Wilmslow), 

£1  Is.  ;  James  Turpin  (Glasgow),  3s.  ; 

T.  G.  R.  B.  (Shrewsbury),  Is.;  Grace  Mary 
Philipps  (Warminster),  13s.  5sd. ;  Per  John 
H.  Johnston  (Southport),  7s.  ;  Guy  Hock¬ 
ley  (Barnstaple),  Is. ;  W.  G.  H.  (Brain¬ 
tree),  Is.  ;  G.  A.  Cane  (New  Kent  Road), 

3s. ;  Alex.  Grange  (Tring),  Is.  ;  Roderick 
Gordon  Bell  (Etwall),  Is.  ;  AVillie  and 
Harry  T.  (St.  Just),  2s.  Od.  ;  C.  J.  Olney 
Slade  (Rover),  2s. ;  J.  H.  Bel],  Mother,  and  g 
Brother  (Putney),  8s.  Od .  3  5  5A 


Carried  forward  .,  £789  15  3| 


3  6° 


*11(6  8oy’$  Own  i'apef. 


Smithers.— Our  articles  on  tlie  Mer¬ 
chant  Service  commenced  in  Uo.  66. 

Stolzenfels. — There  were  five  arti¬ 
cles  on  Bird  Stufliing  in  our  last 
volume,  commencing  with  Ho.  91. 

Carnaby.  —  Leave  soldiering  alone, 
and  go  in  for  some  other  outdoor 
occupation.  You  will  be  woefully 
disappointed  at  the  “  freedom  and 
exercise”  of  the  army. 


A.  B.  Chadwick.— To  make  a  mushroom-bed,  you  first 
get  some  well-rotten  manure,  and  mix  it  up  with  a 
little  loam.  Its  temperature  should  not  be  above 
75°.  Pat  down  the  mixture  and  break  up  the  spawn, 
and  insert  it  in  the  surface  in  little  pieces,  and  then 
cover  over  with  a  little  loam  and  straw  refuse. 
When  the  mushrooms  appear  water  them— not  be¬ 
fore.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  bed  dark. 

Epsilon  Lyra!.— See  answers  to  Stella  and  It.  A.  S. 
With  all  fossils  it  is  only  a  question  of  carefully 
working  them  out  with  knife  or  chisel.  The  chisel 
should  be  directed  away  from  the  fossil  when  you 
strike,  and  remember  that  the  direction  of  the  blow 
is  always  in  a  straight  line.  See  Pennell's  “Hand¬ 
book  of  Field  Geology.”  A  saturated  solution  of 
Glauber’s  salts  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  extracting 
fossils  from  the  softer  limestones ;  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  like  a  small  sharp  knife,  w'ater,  and — patience, 
ltot  your  leaves  in  soft  water,  clear  them  with  teas¬ 
ing-needles,  and  bleach  them  with  chloride  of  lime. 
A  sixteenth-of-an-inch  immersion  lens,  giving  a 
thousand  diameters,  is  about  the  highest  for  useful, 
practical  work. 

Anxious. — Melt  together  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
zinc,  and  then  try  to  solder  your  brass-work. 

W.  B.  (Manchester.)— Buenos  Ayres  is  Bonos  Ariz  or 
Airz,  whichever  you  like. 


James  Finlayson  (of  Shawlands,  Glasgow)  writes  us 
under  date  January  9,  or  immediately  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  M.  Jules  Verne’s  thirteenth  chapter: 
“  The  cryptogram  which  Judge  Jarriquez  considered 
undecipherable  without  the  key  may  be  readily 
solved  without  it.  After  working  at  it  for  an  hour 
or  so  I  found  that  the  letters  edbruu  repre¬ 
sented  the  name  ‘Dacosta.’  I  thus  found  out  that 
the  key  to  the  cryptogram  was  the  following  combi¬ 
nation,  432513,  reckoning  backwards.”  To  all  of 
which  we  can  only  say,  “  Bravo,  Finlayson  !”  Many 
of  our  readers  during  the  progress  of  the  story  have 
announced  their  intention  of  solving  the  mysterious 
document  forthwith,  but  yours  is  the  first  and  only 
case  in  which  we  have  heard  of  its  ha  ving  been  done. 
Of  course  M.  Verne's  admiration  of  Jarriquez's 
efforts  is  rather  extravagant,  for  that  learned  judge, 
once  he  had  assumed  that  the  name  of  Dacosta  was 
in  the  final  paragraph,  had  only  to  take  each  of  its 
letters  in  succession  as  answering  to  the  D  in  the 
name  of  the  injured  man,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  group  of 
symbols  as  you  have  done,  and  so  found  the  number 
and  solved  the  riddle ;  and  his  knowledge  that  no 
letter  beyond  the  ninth  before  D,  or  the  ninth  behind 
it— in  other  words,  none  of  the  letters  between  N 
and  s  or  T  inclusive  could  apply— should  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  task  even  more  simple.  The  circumstance 
only  shows  how  true  the  axiom  is  that  no  cryptogram 
of  any  length  is  undecipherable. 

Rory,  Aeson,  and  Others. — Get  more  roomy  boots ; 
that  is  all  you  can  do.  Ready-made  boots  have  much 
to  answer  for.  The  most  important  article  of  attire 
is— youp  boots.  Your  clothes  ought  all  to  be  made 
for  you,  but  this  every  one  cannot  afford ;  our 
readers,  however,  should  remember  that  though 
they  may  buy  all  the  rest  of  their  apparel  ready¬ 
made,  a  few  luxuries  should  be  sacrificed  if  possible, 
aud  an  exception  insisted  on  from  their  very  earliest 
years  in  favour  of  their  foot  coverings.  Leather  will 
not  give  like  cloth  and  calico,  and  unless  your  boots 
are  made  to  fit  your  feet,  your  feet  will  have  to  grow 
to  fit  your  boots.  Tightly-fitting  machine-made 
boots  mean,  as  we  daily  see  and  hear,  a  corned  ami 
bunioned  nation. 


W.  J.  Ward. — When  a  mast  or  funnel  slants  back¬ 
wards,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  it  is  said  to 
“rake.”  The  rake  is  the  angle  it  makes  from  the 
vertical. 


C.  P.— There  Are  estimated  to  be  97,790  deaths  in  the 
world  in  every  twenty -four  hours,  and  104,800births,  or 
about  seventy  per  minute.  There  are  about  54,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  on  the  globe,  of  which  Europe 
has  4,000,000,  America  16,000,000,  Asia  19,000,000, 
Africa  12,000,000,  aud  Australia  and  the  rest  3,000,000. 
The  population  of  Africa  is  not  known  within  fifty 
millions.  Of  the  religions  there  are  more  Buddhists 
than  any  other  creed.  About  a  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  is  Christian,  and  of  these  more 
than  half  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  fifth  are  Greeks. 
Only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  hence  the 
great  need  of  missionaries. 

An  Inquirer.— Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  course  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  He  was  then  “Captain”  Crom¬ 
well.  It  was  his  experience  in  this  battle  which  led 
him  to  make  the  well-known  remark  to  his  cousin 
Hampden  that  “  They  would  never  get  on  with  a  set 
of  poor  tapsters  and  town-apprentice  people  fighting 
against  men  of  honour— to  cope  with  men  of  honour 
they  must  have  men  of  religion ;  ”  which  they  did, 
aud  with  the  results  you  know. 


R.  A.  S. — Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  a  focal  length  of 
fifty-three  feet,  and  an  aperture  of  six.  It  has  two 
specula,  one  weighing  three  and  a  half,  the  other 
four  tons ;  and  a  strong  pressure  of  the  hand  at 
their  backs,  although  they  are  six  inches  thick,  pro¬ 
duces  a  flexure  sufficient  to  distort  the  image  of  a 
star.  The  specula  work  on  an  arrangement  of 
triangles,  with  balls  at  each  angle,  and  there  are 
eighty-one  such  balls. 

Violin. — Chappell,  or  any  other  music-seller,  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  the  book  you  want.  Otis  “On  the 
Construction  and  Preservation  of  the  Violin  ”  is  the 
best  authority.  Crookes  and  Crace-Calvert  have 
books  on  "Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing but  there 
is  no  manual  suited  for  domestic  practice ;  in  fact, 
dyeing  is  a  most  complicated  business— it  does  net- 
consist  of  simply  dipping  a  fabric  into  a  coloured 
solution,  as  some  people  think ;  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  nasty  and  expensive  process  for  amateurs  to 
have  auything  to  do  with  unless  they  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  the  aniline  branch  of  the  subject,  which, 
after  all,  is  a  very  unimportant  one. 

Goodricke. — “  My  uncle’s  ”  is  a  miserable  attempt  at 
a  pun  on  uncus,  the  hook  which  the  pawnbrokers 
used  in  the  pre-spout  days.  “  Going  to  the  uncle’s '" 
is  the  same  thing  as  “going  up  the  spout”— that  is, 
disappearing  up  the  lift-shaft  into  the  pawnbroker’s 
store-room. 

R.  Sands.— 1.  It  would  take  a  million  and  a  quarter 
earths  rolled  into  one  to  make  up  a  body  the  size  of 
the  sun.  It  rotates  on  its  axis  about  once  in  every 
twenty-six  days.  It  is  not  the  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  neither  is  it  the  largest  body  travelling  through 
space.  It  is  simply  the  centre  of  the  small  system  to 
which  the  globe  belongs,  and  which  is  but  one 
amongst  many.  2.  Alexandre  Dumas,  of  “  Monte 
Cristo”  fame,  was  born  in  1803,  and  died  in  1870. 
3.  Nothing  that  we  know  of,  and  you  will  find  that 
your  tattooings  will  take  a  lot  of  sucking  before  they 
disappear. 


**  '  With  the  current  Monthly  Part  a  “  Boy's  Own  " 
Shadow  Show  is  issued,  with  a  series  of  amusing  Sil¬ 
houettes  for  worlcing  it.  These  should  be  carefully  cut 
out  and  mounted  on  cardboard.  No.  50  supplies  in* 
struetions  for  such  shows. 
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WEATHER-OR  NOT. 


We  admire  the  philosophy  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  who,  when  everything  had  been  swept 
away,  said,  “  Well,  there’ll  be  weathei  and  taxes 
left,  at  any  rate.”  Alas!  weather  is  the  ”  yellow 
dog”  of  all  subjects;  everyone  thinks  it  his 
special  right  to  try  to  better  the  weather,  and 
hurls  his  anathemas  against  “  Old  Probabilities, 
and  all  who  endeavor  to  assist  him  in  regulating 
the  weather.  The  following  communication  is 
from  Prof.  Tice,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  renowned 
meteorologist  and  weather  prophet  of  the  West. 
It  does  not  discuss  the  weather  but  something 
surely  of  more  importance  to  those  who  suiie 
with  that  painful  malady  he  speaks  of:  “Th 
day  after  concluding  my  lectures  at  Burlington, 


Iowa,  on  the  21st  of  December  last,  I  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  chest, 
giving  me  excruciating  pain  and  almost  prevent¬ 
ing  breathing.  My  pulse,  usually  80,  fell  to  25; 
Intense  nausea  of  the  stomach  succeeded,  and  a 
cold,  clammy  sweat  covered  my  entire  body. 
The  attending  physician  could  do  nothing  to  re¬ 
lieve  me.  After  suffering  for  three  hours,  I 
thought— as  I  had  been  using  St.  Jacobs  Oil  with 

food  effect  for  rheumatic  pains— 1  would  try  it. 

saturated  a  piece  of  flannel,  large  enough  to 
cover  my  chest,  wilh  the  Oil,  and  applied  it.  The 
relief  was  almost  instantaneous.  In  one  hour  I 
was  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  would  have 
taken  the  train  to  fill  an  appointment  that  night 
in  a  neighboring  town  had  my  friends  not  dis- 
suadedme.  Asitwas,  I  tookthe  nighttrain  formy 
home,  in  St.  Louis,  and  have  nut  been  troubled 
since. 


Medals  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 
Medals  at  Dominion  Exhibition,  1879 


ALL  WORK  F5RST-CLASS. 


We  are  the  ON L.Y  Photographers  in  the  Dominion  who 
make  the  rapid  dry  plates. 


ESTABLISHED  1869. 

ONTARIO  STEAM~ DYE  WORKS, 

334  YONGE  ST.,  opposite  Gould, 

THOS.  SQUIRE  -  Prop. 

N.B. — The  only  house  in  Toronto  that  employs 
first-class  practical  men  to  press  Gentlemen’s 
clothes. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


Housekeepers'  Favourite  in  leading  cities  of  the 
Dominion.  No  other  preparation  makes  such 
light,  flaky  breads,  or  luxurious  cake  and  pastry. 
Can  be  eateu  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the 
ilia  resulting  from  heavy  indigestible  food 

53T  Commended  for  Absolute  Purity  and 
Wholesomeness  by  the  eminent  Chemists,  Prof. 
CROFT,  Toronto  University,  Toronto;  G.  P.  GIRD- 
WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  McGill  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal ;  WM.  F.  BEST,  Government  Analyst, 
St.  John,  N.B 

R3T  Patronized  by  H.  R.  II  Princess  Louise.  Send 
a  3  cent  stamp  for  sample,  chemists’  reports,  letters 
from  Princess  Louise,  &c. 

Sold  by  leading  Grocers  throughout  the  Dominion 

WM.  LUNAN  &  SON, 

Sole  Proprietors, 


Sorel,  Que.,  Canada. 


Harper's  Bazaar  Pattern  House. 


M  RS.  I.  T  HORNHILL, 

MILLINERY, 

DRESS  AND  MANTLE  MAKING. 


3744  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


SPRING 


TONKIN  BROS., 

No.  HO  Yonge  Street. 


HATS. 


NEWEST  STYLES. 


TONKIN  BROS., 

Wo.  57  King:  St.  West. 


B  azar  Patterns . 

The  Most  Perfect.  The  Least 
Trouble.  Requiring  no 
rhange. 

Catalogue  or  Monthly  Sheet  sent  free  on  application 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Sewing  Machine  Sale  Rooms, 

85  KING  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO 


Hair  Brushes. 

CHOICE  VARIETIES  &  FULL  LINES 

—AT— 

SHEPPARD’S 

67  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


C.  SHEPPARD, 

DISPENSING  CHEMIST, 


67  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


NflTIPF  _ Oiir  Prescription  Department  is 

llU  I  1UL.  one  0f  mogt  complete  in  the 
city,  and  our  facilities  for  preparing  medicines  in 
best  manner  and  of  best  quality,  are  not  excelled 
by  any 


BICYCLES ! 


Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 

Send  Sc.  stamp  lor  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P,  0.  Box  967,  Montreal 


jyjISS  BURNETT, 

French  Millinery  and  Dressmaking, 

Fancy  Goods,  Flowers  and  Feathers. 


71  King  St.  West,  -  Toronto. 


URE  GOLD  BAKINS  POWDER. 

FAIRPORT,  N.Y.,  and  TORONTO,  Out. 


Ladies  who  have  tried  it  say  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
THEY  EVER  USED.  Because  it  re  ’  such  nice 
white,  light,  flakey  Biscuit,  Buns,  Cake  and  Pastry, 
of  all  kinds.  Baking  done  with  this  Powder  never 
tastes  bitter,  but  has  a  delicious  flavor ;  nor  does  it 
become  dry,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  you  use 
Impure,  unhealthy,  and  cheap  Baking  Powders. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1882. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 


THUS  LA.TBST  JVUSTID  TIHIIE  BEST. 

LIPPINOOTT’S 


FAMILY  MAGAZINE 

For  $3.00  per  annum. 


A  Popular  Illustrated  Monthly  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  Art,  and  Travel. 


At  the  beginning  of  1881  Lippincott’s 
Magazine  entered  on  a  new  series,  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price,  with  the  distinctive  purpose  of 
presenting  such  a  variety  of  reading  matter 
— for  the  most  part  light  and  entertaining, 
yet  of  real  literary  merit — as  should  commend 
it  to  the  general  mass  of  cultivated  persons 
and  ensure  it  a  welcome  in  many  American 
homes.  Devoting  a  large  proportion  of  its 
space  to  fiction,  in  which  short  serials  are 
made  a  noticeable  feature,  and  to  sketches 
illustrative  of  social  life  and  manners,  it  has 
included  in  its  list  of  subjects,  curiosities  of 
science,  especially  Natural  History,  popu¬ 
larly  treated,  Travel  and  Adventure  at  home 
and  abroad,  F.eld  Sports  and  Angling,  and, 
occasionally,  Political,  Historical,  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Topics  susceptible  of  fresh  and  lively 
discussion.  The  Serial  Stories  published 
during  the  past  year  have  been  marked  by  a 
piquant  originality,  and  have  met  with  a  warm 
reception  ;  while  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  Magazine  has  gained  for  it  cordial  ap¬ 
proval  and  an  increased  circulation. 

The  conductors  of  the  Magazine  hope  not 
only  to  maintain  its  reputation,  but  to  en¬ 
hance  and  extend  it  by  constant  improvement 
in  the  same  direction.  Their  arrangements 
for  the  present  year  embrace  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before  of  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  A 
Popular  Character. 

A  SERIAL  STORY  ENTITLED  “STEPHEN 
GUTHRIE,”  in  which  some  peculiar  and 
striking  phases  of  American  life  are  vividly 
and  dramatically  treated,  began  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number,  and  will  run  through  six  months. 

A  Series  of  Sketches,  by  Helen  Campbell,  de¬ 
picting  the  struggles  and  surroundings  of  new 
settlers  in  the  Far  West ;  two  papers  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  by  a  writer  who  recently  explored  that 
little-known  region  under  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  articles  by  William  H 
Rideing,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  J. 
Brander  Matthews,  Wirt  Sikes,  Charles  Burr 
Todd,  Margaret  Bertha  Wright,  Anna  Bowman 
Blake,  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  others,  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  topics  ;  and  short  stories  by  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  Sarah  W.  Kellogg,  Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
Jennie  Woodville,  William  0.  Stoddard,  Henry 
A.  Beers,  and  many  other  contributors,  old  and 
new,  will  be  published  dur  ng  the  year. 

The  Editorial  Departments  will  maintain  their 
present  standard  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and 
the  Illustrations  will  be  of  a  higher  character 
than  any  that  have  hituerto  appeared  in  the 
Magazine. 


For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  Newsdealers. 

Terms:— Yearly  Subscription,  $3.00;  Single  Num¬ 
bers,  25  cents.  Club  Rates  Three  Copies,  $7.50  ; 
Five  Copies,  $11.50 ;  Ten  Capies,  with  an  extra 
copy  to  the  club-getter,  $22.00. 

£3T  Specimen  Numbbr mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  20  cents. 

J.B.Lippincott  &  Co., Publishers, 


By  MARCIUS  WILLSON. 


THE  SERIES  OF  FIVE  READERS  NOW  READY. 

The  Series  will  embrace  a  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reader,  together  with 
a  Sixth  Book,  designed  both  as  a  Reader  and  a  Speaker.  Each  is  Fully  and  Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated. 

These  books  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  Educational 
works  in  America,  and  in  them  we  have  the  result  of  a  ripe  experience  obtained  from  the 
study  of  the  wants  of  Educators  and  Pupils  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
school  text-books. 

The  New  Series  is  unlike  all  others  in  its  plan  and  in  its  prominent  educational  charac¬ 
teristics,  a  leading  feature  being  a 

Continuous  Narrative,  as  the  Basis  of  the  Work. 


“These  books  convey  to  the  pupil,  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner,  wise  instruction  in  all  the 
elements  of  an  English  education  which  are  taught  in  common  schools. 

“It  was  a  happy  thought  to  make  the  lessons  (while  each  is  distinct  in  itself),  a  part  of  a  continuous 
story  of  young  society  in  a  pleasant  neighborhoo  ',  and  into  that  story  to  weave  some  of  the  choicest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  English  and  American  writers. 

“  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  plan  for  comprehensive  home  instruction,  as  well  as  in  schools." 
— Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  Historian. 


Three  Great  Works  of  Reference 

Indispensable  Works  for  Every  Library,  School,  Office,  Counting-Room  and  Family. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

LIPPINCOTT’S  GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing 

notices  of 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  PLACES. 

With  Recent  and  Authentic  Information  respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  Globe.  New  Edition,  entirely  recon¬ 
structed  and  greatly  enlarged.  One  Volume.  Imperial  Octavo.  Embracing  2478  pages. 
Bound  in  Library  Sheep,  $10.00;  Half  Turkey,  $12.00;  Half  Russia,  $12.00. 


Qmmo  1  \unprccTcp’c  i  <**«•'"«« 

Dictionary*  /  VV  UiVvCO  1  C  J\  U  I  Dictionary. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  WITH  SUPPLEMENT, 

Embraces  204  Additional  Pages,  and  contains  12,500  New  Words  and  a  Vocabulary  of 

Words  in  General  Use. 

Forming  a  large,  handsome  volume  of  2058  quarto  pages,  containing  considerably  more 
than  115,000  words  in  its  vocabulary,  with  their  correct  pronunciation,  definition  and 
etymology  ;  to  which  are  appended  articles,  lists  and  tables  containing  much  valuable  kin¬ 
dred  information. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Unabridged,  with  Four  Full-page  Illuminated  Plates.  Library 
Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  $10.00.  And  in  a  variety  of  Fine  Bindings. 

Biographical  j  T  I  1)01  \T  Q  /  Biographical 

Dictionary,  j  hi  I  I  1  i  1  vU  1  1  J  )  Dictionary. 

Lippincott’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Contains  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  Accounts  of 
the  various  subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo  and  Classic  Mythologies,  with  the  Pronunciations 
of  their  names  in  the  different  Languages  in  which  they  occur. 

B-ST  J".  THOMAS,  -A-IMI.,  IMI.ID. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo.,  of  2345  pages  ;  Bound  in  Sheep,  $10.00. 
Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo.,  Toned  Paper;  Price  per  volume,  Fine  Cloth, 
$9.00;  Sheep,  $10.00;  Half  Turkey,  $12.00;  Half  Calf,  $12.00. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  tree,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  &  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ter  OKDCItS  FKO.TI  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED."®* 

For  Sale  by  WM.  WARWICK  &  SON,  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto. 
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The  Boy’s  Own  Advertiser. 


EXCELSIOR 

ORGANS. 


UOTED  FOE 

Purity  &  Sweetness  of  Tone 


FACTORY : 

58  to  64  Bolton  St.,  and  111  to  119 
Adelaide  8t., 

TORONTO. 


65 

King  St.W., 

TORONTO, 


— FOR— 


o 

© 

© 


i— » 

ot 

© 

© 


Two  Useful  Inventions. 

(PATENTED.) 


The  DUPLEX  CURTAIN 


“  The  Apparel  oft  Proclaims 
the  Man.” 


AFTER  all  it  is  the  clothes  that  makes 
the  man.  One  reads  in  books  of  gifted 
individuals,  but  one  does  not  come  across 
them  in  real  life.  The  gentility  of  most 
men  is  contained  in  their  shirts  and  collars. 
The  simple  innocence  of  a  narrow  band  of 
white  undefiled  linen  invests  the  whole  figure 
with  an  air  that  nothing  else  will  impart, 
and  stamps  it  with  the  sign  of  a  gentleman. 
If  you  want  to  destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut 


- AND - 

The  ORGUINETTE. 


off  their  collars.  Of  course  there  are  some 
men  who  would  bear  the  change  better  than 
others.  So  there  are  some  individuals 
among  all  classes  that  lead  a  rough  life,  such 
as  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  lumber  men, 
etc.,  who  look  more  refined  and  neater  than 
their  fellows. —  The  Earl  of  Dunraven  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


To  be  had  at  every  First-class  Dry 
Goods  Store  and  Music  Store. 

■/'  _ 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY  BY 


- O - 

In  connection  with  this,  the 
Shirts  manufnetured  by  WHITE 
may  be  considered  to  contribute 
not  a  little  towards  mahing  a  man 
a  gentleman,  because  of  their  su¬ 
perior  fit,  quality  and  style. 


John  Macdonald  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE 

Dry  Goods,  Carpets  and  Fancy  Goods, 

TORONTO. 


You  can  buy  4  yards  of  Heavy  Black  Corded  Silk  for  a  Mantle  for  $7, 

or  $1,75  per  yard. 

This  Silk  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $2.75  elsewhere.  On  receipt  of  the  price  it  will  be  sent  express  paid. 

Our  57gC.  Black  Cashmere  is  worth  90  cents  at  the  regular  retail  price. 
Best  Stock  of  Fringes,  Gimps  and  Velvets  in  Toronto. 

The  Only  Wholesale  House  selling  to  Consumers  Direct. 

A.  B.  FLINT  &  MACDONALD,  35  Colborne  St.,  Toronto. 
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The  Boys  Own  Advertiser, 


ADVERTISING  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 


Condensed  Advertisements 

Oa  the  Third  Page  of 

The  DAILY  MAIL 


Advertisements  under  any  of  the  following1  head¬ 
ings,  20  words,  25  cents  each  insertion,  each  addi¬ 
tional  word  1£  cents : — 

Apartments  to  Let. 
Apartments  Wanted. 
Articles  Wanted. 

Board  and  Lodging. 

Board  Wanted. 

Churches. 

Dairy  Matters. 

Domestics  Wanted. 

Farms  for  Sale. 

Farms  to  Lcf. 

Farms  Wanted. 

For  Saie  or  Exchange. 
Horses  and  Carriages. 
Houses  to  Let. 

Houses  Wanted. 

Live  Stock. 

Lost  or  Found. 

Mechanics  Wanted. 

Money  Wanted. 

Personal. 

Properties  for  Sale. 
Properties  to  Lease. 
Property  Wanted. 
Situations  Vacant. 
Situations  Wanted. 
Teachers  Wanted. 

Advertisements  under  any  of  the  following  head¬ 
ings,  20  words,  50c.  each  insertion,  each  additional 
word  2c.:  or  by  contract,  for  20  words,  one  year, 
every  day,  $60;  six  months,  $33;  three  months,  $18; 
over  20  words,  in  the  same  proportion  ;  three  times 
a  week,  two-thirds  the  above  rate ;  twice  a  week, 
one-half  the  above  rate. 

Barristers  and  Attorneys. 
Books,  Ac. 

Business  Cards. 

Business  Chances. 
Business  Chance*  Wanted. 
Dentists’  Cards. 

Financial. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Money  to  Loan. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Specific  Articles. 

Summer  Resorts. 

Advertisements  of  Auction  Sales  will  not  be  in¬ 
serted  among  Con  ensed  Advertisements  in  The 
Daily  Mail,  but  must  go  on  6th  page  among  other 
auction  sales,  and  be  charged  by  the  number  of  lines 
occupied. 


NO  TICES  of  BIB  THS,  MAB- 
BIAi.ES  and  DEATHS  50  els. 
each  insertion  in  either  the  Daily 
or  Weekly  Mail. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

By  mail ,  in  advance ,  postage  prepaid. 


Daily  edition,  one  year .  $7.00 

Parts  of  a  year,  per  month . 65 

Weekly  edition,  one  copy,  one  year .  1.00 


The  Mail  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain  at  the  above 
rates. 

£  Specimen  copies  sent  free  _ 

Remittances  may  be  made  either  by  draft,  ex¬ 
press,  Post-office  order,  or  in  registered  letter  at  our 
risk. 

Give  Po^t-office  address  in  full.g 

Address  THE  MAIL  PRINTING  COMPANY, 

Toronto. 


THE  DAILY  MAIL. 

Terms  for  ordinary  display  advertising  per  Non- 
pariel  line  (12  lines  make  one  inch) :  i«,;nw cl; 
Ordinary  advertising,  each  insertion ....  10  cents 
Advertisements  in  Special  Notices  col. . .  12?  u 

ii  on  Last  Page  .  15  u 

m  on  First  Page .  25  n 

Reports  of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Statements  of  Banks,  Insurance 
Companies,  and  similar  institutions. . .  15  »i 
Advertisements  occupying  less  than  10  lines  will 

be  charged  as  10-line  advertisements,  ft _ 

Special  contract  rates  for  definite  periods  of  time 
will  be  made  k  own  on  applicotion. 

Advertisements  at  all  times  to  be  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Managing  Director  of  The  Mail 
Printing  Company,  who  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  insert  or  otherwise.  In  case  of  errors  or 
omissions  in  legal  or  any  other  advertisements,  the 
Company  do  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  damage 
further  than  the  amount  received  by  them  for  such 
advertisement.  Cuts  for  advertisements  must  be 
mounted  on  solid  metal  blocks. 

THE  WEEKLY  MAIL. 

The  rate  of  ordinary  advertising  is  26  cents  per 
line  of  solid  Nonpareil. 


Toronto,  5th  January,  1888. 

Count?  ok  York,  ) 

to  wit :  f  I,  Arthur  Phillips,  of  the 

City  of  Toronto,  in  the  County  of  York,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  the  Fore¬ 
man  of  the  Press-room  of  The  Mail  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  that  the  average  number  of  copies  of  The 
Weekly  Mail  printed  at  this  office  during  the  month 
of  December,  1881,  has  been  OVER  FIFTY-ONE 
THOUSAND  (51,000).  That  the  circulation  of  the 
said  paper  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  to-day, 
January  5th,  1882,  the  issue  of  The  Weekly  Mail 
is  Fifty-seven  Thousand  Copies. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscien¬ 
tiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Act,  passed  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Her  Majesty’s  reign,  intituled  “An  Act  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  voluntary  and  extra-judicial  Oaths.” 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS. 

Declared  before  me  at  the  * 

City  of  Toronto,  County  of 
York,  this  fifth  day  of  January, 

A.  D.  1882. 

W.  BARCLAY  McMURRICH. 

A  Commissioner  and  Notary  Public.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Toronto. 


Condensed  Advertisements 

BicHVBhhj^On/thel1  First  Page!  of 

The  Weekly  Mail 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  any  of  the 
following  headings  at  the  rate  of  2£  cents  per  word 
each  insertion,  or  10  cents  per  word  for  five  inser¬ 
tions,  or  $1  per  word  by  the  year : — 

Articles  Wanted. 

Auction  Sales. 

Barristers  and  Attorneys’ 
Cards. 

Books  and  Stationery. 
Business  Cards. 

Business  Cliances. 
Business  Chances  Wanted. 
Dairy  Matters. 

Dentists. 

Domestics  Wanted. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Farms  for  Sale. 

Farms  to  Let. 

Farms  Wanted. 

Farm  Laborers  Wanted, 
For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
Horses. 

Live  Stock. 

Lost  or  Found. 

Mechanics  Wanted. 

Money  to  Loan. 

Money  Wanted. 

Personal. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Poultry. 

Situations  Vacant. 
Situations  Wanted. 
Specific  Articles. 

Teachers  Wanted. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  OR  SELL  A  FARM? 

1  xamine  the  lists  of  “  Farms  for  Sale  ”  and 
“Farms  Wanted,”  in  the  Daily  and  Weekly 
Mail.  The  Mail  has  become  the  recognized  med¬ 
ium  for  Farm  Advertisements,  and  contains  more 
of  them  than  all  other  Canadian  papers  combined. 
It  has  250,000  readers  of  the  right  class. 

Advertisements  of  “  Farms  forSalk”  or  “Farms 
Wanted,”  “  Stock  ”  or  “  Seed  for  Sals,”  or 
“  Wanted,”  inserted  in  The  Weekly  Mail  at  2i 
cents  per  word,  each  Insertion,  or  10  cents  per  word 
for  five  insertions,  or  in  The  Daily  Mail  at  H 
cents  per  word,  each  insertion. 

The  Mail  has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any 
paper  published  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Address  THE  MAIL,  Toronto,  Canada. 


I 


See  the  list  under  heading  “  Mechanics  Wanted  ”  on  the  third  page  of  Thh  Daily 
Mail,  Everybody  wanting  Mechanics  advertises  there  Every  Mechanic  seeking 
employment  examines  that  list.  Advertisements  of  “Mechanics  Wanted,’  Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted,”  “Situations  Vacant,”  “Articles  Wanted,”  and  “Lost  and  Found, 
twenty-five  cents  each  insertion  of  twenty  words. 


A  S  15-  FOR 


|  _  TS^ 

^ufr^itu^e  0toice, 

5  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

EVERY  DESORIFTIOIT 

— 'OF — 


■A  1ST  ZD 


TAKE 


NO  OTHER. 


FINE  FURNITURE 


Designs  and  Estimates  given  when  required. 


Parties  About  to  Furnish 

|  SHOULI  ^W.AIT  AND  SEE  OUR  NEW  LJNE  OF 

COVERINGS,  LACE  CURTAINS  AND 
FURNITURE  TRIMMINGS, 

|  Now  on  their  way  out  from  England  for  the  Spring  Trade. 


Upper  Canada  Furniture  Co., 

5  KINGfST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 


Is  stamped  on  each  article  made  by  us. 


LARGEST  VARIETY 

Of  any  Company  in  the  World  ! 


ALL  GOODS 

Bearing  our  Trade  Mark  Warranted 
to  give  Satisfaction. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK  g 

“  1847,  Rogers  Bros.” 

Is  stamped  oil  all  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  made  by  us. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

•  Kv.  i  in 

Awarded  wherever  exhibited,  from  World’s 
Fair,  1863,  to  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  1S76. 


WE  RE-PLATE 

Old  work,  and  make  it  equal  to 
new 


BEFORE  BUYING  PURCHASE  KS  should  MAKE  SURE  that  GOODS  BEAR  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 


GRAY’S 

Syrup 

OF 

RED 

SPRUCE 

GUM. 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  Spruces  and  the  Pines  in  cases 
of  Lung  Disease.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
in  his  book  on  the  Adirondacks,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  relates  the  case  of  a  consumptive 
young  man  who  was  entirely  cured  by  a 
three  months’  camping  emtamong  the  pines. 
In  France,  the  physicians  regularly  send 
their  consumptive  patients  to  the  pine  woods 
and  order  them  to  drink  a  tea  made  from 
the  spruce  tops.  Gray’s  Syrup  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  combination  of  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  red  spruce  tree.  In  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  gum  never  separates,  and  all  its  an- 
tispasmodic  expectorant,  tonic  and  balsamic 
properties  are  preserved.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Throat  Affections,  &c., 
it  acts  like  a  charm. 


KERRY’S 

Cod  Liver 
Oil 

Cream. 

PRICE  : 

50  CtS.  &  $1. 00. 


j  An  emulsion  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
;  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  for 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  Consumption-. 
A  certain  cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Defective  Nutrition, and  General  Debility. 
This  combination  is  scientifically  prepared, 
j  never  separates,  is  deliciously  flavored,  and 
is  with  confidence  offered  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public.  It  purifies  the 
blood,  exeites  digestion,  nourishes  the  body, 

|  and  increases  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
i  patient.  It  is  likewise  recommended  for 
:  Coughs  of  all  kinds,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 

|  Gout,  Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,  and 
whenever  the  system  is  impaired  by  long, 
continued  illness. 

KERRY,  WATSON  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietor 

Montreal. 


I 


& 


FACTORY  :  BOWMANVILLE,  ONT, 


Grand, 


Square, 


-AND- 


U  PRIGHT 


Pianos. 


Cabinet, 


Combination, 


—AND— 


Villa  Gem 


Organs. 


EVERY  INSTRUMENT  GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  TO  McSPADDEN  &  RITCHIE,  General  Agents, 

64  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 


Beautifullin  Design  and  Work¬ 
manship. 


Wheeier&Wilson  Mfg.Co. 

ARE  MAKING  UP  UNDER-CLOTHING, 

NOT  FOR  PROFIT, 


BUT  AS  AN 

ADVERTISEMENT 


.FOR 


Their  Great  Machine ! 


CALL  AND  EXAMINE  THEIR  GOODS 
AND  PRICES. 


Office:  85  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


A  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE 


ARTICLE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE  IS  THE 


BAKING  POWDER. 


It  is  a  preparation  of  Pure'  and  Healthy  ingredients,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  , lightening  and  shortening ,  in  the  baking  and  cooking 
operations,  of  the  kitchen. 


By  its  aid  delicious  lea  or  Breakfast  Gems  can  be  made  from 
Flour ,  Water  and  Salt  only.  These  may  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics 
with  advantage. 

The  Cook’s  Friend 


May  be  used  to  replace  three-fourths  of  usual  shortening  in  cases 
where  such  is  employed,  and  the  product  will  be  more  healthful. 


The  Cook’s  Friend 

Is  calculated  to  do  the  best  work  at  lenvest  cost.  Neither  alum,  lime 


nor  any  other  unwholesome  or  injurious  substance  is  admitted  in  its 
composition,  and  it  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  easily  combined  with  the 
flour  used  in  baking.  Its  strength  unimpaired  by  keeping. 


J8ST  Look  for  the  Trade  fyfark  on  every  package,  without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


RETAILED  EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured  only  by  W.  D.  McLAREN, 

55  and  57  College  St,  Montreal. 


B 


